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PKEFACE. 



The Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, was framed to 
amend and extend the provisions of the law of Scotland 
on the subject of Education, in such manner that the 
means of procuring efficient education for their children 
might be furnished and made available to the whole 
people of Scotland. 

The School Boards, the Board of Education in Edin- 
burgh, and the Scotch Education Department, created 
by that Act, have given effect to its provisions, and 
efficient school accommodation will shortly have been 
provided for every parish and burgh in Scotland. 

The Code of Eegulations of the Scotch Education 
"Department annually presented to, and sanctioned by. 
Parliament, regulates the administration of the sum 
annually granted by Parliament for public education in 
Scotland ; and it is with a view to assist the members 
of School Boards, and the managers and teachers of 
schools in receipt of Parliamentary grants, that this 
Manual has been compiled. 

The Code has been analysed; its provisions, especially 
those on which the annual grant depends, have been 
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explained at length — the explanations being recorded 
at the foot of the Articles themselves — ^various import- 
ant Circulars and Minutes of the Scotch Education De- 
partment have been collected in an Appendix, and a 
copious Index has been appended to enable the book 
to be readily handled. 

The Editors, thinking it might be interesting, have 
prefixed a short sketch of the legislation which has 
taken place for education in Scotland, compiled from 
the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission appointed in 1864, 
from the Eeports of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation (1839-1875), and the debates in Parliament in 
1872. 

In the performance of the task which the Editors set 
themselves, they have endeavoured to make this Manual 
useful; and for any suggestions which will add to its 
practical value in future editions they wiU hold them- 
selves much indebted. 
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The following Sectionfl of this Act will be found in the Notes 

to the various Articles : — 
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22 (part of). Managers appointed by a School Board, 

23. Parish Schools to be vested in School Boards, 

24. Burgh Schools to be vested in School Boards, . 
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26. Supply of public school accommodation by School 

Board^ ..... 

80. All schools and documents thereof to be open to inspec 

tion of School Board, 

81. Returns must be furnished to School Board, 
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66. Inspection, ...... 
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69. Parents to provide elementary education for their chil- 
dren, and when unable to pay fees to apply to 
parochial board, . . . , . 

72. Employers of children shall be deemed to undertake 
the duty of a parent, but parents not thereby ex- 
empted from liability, .... 

78. Exemption of parents and employers from liability. 
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DISTRICTS AND HEADQUARTERS. 



N.B. — ^Where more than one Inspector is employed in the same District, the name 
of the Chief Inspector is printed first. The names of the Insiiectors' 
Assistants are printed in italics. 



Number of 
District. 


CouNxy 

OR 

District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1871). 


H.M. Inspbctors 

AND 

Inspectors' 
Assistantb. 


HRAIXjUARTRRa 



Southern Division (Dr Wilson, Senior Inspector). 



11 



8 



Edinboigh 

Haddington 

Linlithgow 



Peebles 
Selkirk. 
Roxboigh 
Berwick 



Dumfries 

Kirkcudbright 
Wigtown 



Fife . 
Kinross 

Perth . 



328,835 
37,770 
41,191 



407,296 



12,314 
14,001 
63,966 
86,474 



116,764 



74,794 

41,852 
88,795 



155,441 



160,310 
7,208 



167,618 



127,741 



Dr Wilson . 

J. W. Marshall, Esq. 

W. W. Waddell, Esq. 
MrKSnukU . 



A. E. ScoDgal, Esq. 
Mr J. R. WhUton 



A O. Baxrie, Esq. 
Mr J. Oattotoay 



Hugh Wilson, Esq. 
Mr T, Smith . 

A. Walker, Esq. 
Mr J, W. Munro 



19 Palmerston Place, Edin- 
burgh, N.B. 

SO Rankeillor Street, Edin- 
burgh, N.B. 

9 Grange Boad, Edin., N.B. 

3 Livingstone Place, Mea- 
dows, Edinburgh, N.B. 

Eildon Grove, Melrose, N.B. 
Douglas Cottage, Melrose, 
N.B. 



6 Victoria Terrace, Dumfiies, 

N.B. 
S St Mary's Place, Dumfries, 

N.B. 



Townsend Place, Kirkcaldy, 

N.B. 
Kirkcaldy, N.B. 



Viewbank, Craigie, Perth, 

N.B. 
13 Queen Street, Perth, N.B. 



1 The Chief Inspector of this District is also Inspector of Training-Colleges. 
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County 


Popu- 


H.M. Inbpbctobs 






OK 

District. 


lation 
(1871). 


AND 

ivspbctobs' 
Assistants. 


Headquarters. 


Westkrn Division (Dr Middleton, Senior Inspector). 


6 


L&narkshire. 


674,805 


Dr Middleton . 


Dechmont Lodge, Bothwell, 
Lanarkshire, N.B 




Lower Ward. 








WUh parishes 


^ 


A. B. Andrew, Esq. . 


Old Hall House, BothweU, 




of— 






Lanarkshire, N.B. 




Blantyre 




R. Calder, Esq. . 


290 Renltow Street Glas- 
gow, N.B. 




Bothwell . 




Mr W. S, Gall 


1S5 Moore Street, Glasgow, 




Cambuslang 
EastKUbride 


47,168 




N.B. 




Hamilton . 








(Borgh and 
Landward) 
In Middle 
















7 


Ward. 
Lanarkshire- 


' 


J. Smith, Esq. . 


18 Windsor Terrace, St 


621,568 


112,789 










George's Road, Glasgow, 










N.B. 




Middle Ward 




Mr J. Biggam 


12 Buccleuch Street, Garnet 




(the re- 






Hill, Glasgow, N.B. 




mainder). 








8 


Upper Ward 
Ayr 


43,586 


J. Hall, Esq. 
Mr J. Henderson . 

R Ogilvie, Esq. 


Bellevue, Irvine, N.B. 
Prestwick Road, Ayr, N.B. 

8 Park Terrace, Stirling, N. B. 


156,875 


200,745 


9 


Stirling 


98.179 




Dumbarton . 


58.839 


Mr W. Whyte 


51 Wallace Street, Stirling. 


10 


Clackmannan 
Renfrew 


23,742 


D. Ross, Esq. . 


N.B. 
109 Breadalbane Terrace, 


180,760 


216,919 










Garnet HiU^ Glasgow, N.B. 
13 RoBslyn Terrace, Pollok- 




Bnte . 


16,977 


J. Boyd, Esq. . 










shields, Glasgow, N.R 




Argyll (Islay, 


75,679 


Mr J. Binnie 


Kilmalcolm, Greenock, N.B. 




Jura, and- 
Mull). 










309,575 
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Number of 
District. 


CoUMTY 
OB 

District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1871). 


H.1L Inspbctobs 

AND 

Inspectors' 
Assistants. 


Hbadquartebs. 



Northern Ditision (Mr Kerr, Senior Inspector). 



11 

12 
18 


South Forfar ^ 

North FOrfarS 

Kincardine . 
Shetland 

Banff . 

except 

Fetter Angus 
and 

St Fergus, 
Orkney . 
Aberdeen 

Caimey 

Drumblade. 

Forgue 

Olass . 

Huntly, and 

Tthan Wells. 


106,952 


A. Dey, Esq. 

Mr D. Thompun . 
R. J. Huir, Esq. 

Mr S.D, Black 

T. A. Stewart, Esq. . 


10 St James's Place, Broughty 
Ferry, Dundee, N.B. 

8 Louise Terrace, West Ferry, 
Dundee, N.B. 

11 Union Place, Montrose, 
N.R 

00 High Street, Montrose, 
N.B. 

Keith, N.B. 


72,802 

34,661 
81,008 


189,121 


00,015 

V 81,274 
10,717 


102,000 







1 South Forfar consists of the burghs of— 

Dundee and Forfor, 
and the following school districts : — 



Arbirlot 


Dunnichen. 


Kinnettles. 


Monifleth 


Auchterhouse. 


Eassie and Nevay. 


Kirkden. 


Monikie. 


Barry. 


Forfar (landward). 


Liff, Benvie, and In- 


Murroes. 


Broughty - Ferry 


Friockheim. 


▼ergowrie. 
Lundie. 


Newtyle. 


(town). 
Carmylie. 


Glammis. 


Panbride. 


Inverarity. 


Mains and Strath- 


Tealing. 


Coupar Angus. 


Kettins. 


martine. 




Dundee (landward^ 









s North Forftr consists of the burghs of— 

Arbroath, Brechin, and Montrose, 
and the following school districts :— 

Aberlemno. 

Airlie. 

Arbroath (landward 

united to St Yi- 

geans). 
Brechin (landward). 
Careston. 

Cortachy and Clova. 
Craig. 



Dun. 


Kirriemuir (includ- 


Montrose (iand- 


Ed2elL 


ing town). 


Oathlaw. [ward.) 


Famell. 


LethnottandNavar. 


Bescobie. 


Feam. 


Lintrathen. 


Ruthven. 


Olenisla. 


Lochlee. 


St Vigeans (includ- 


Guthrie. 


Logie Pert. 


ing Arbroath, 


Inverkeillor. 


Lunan. 


landward). , 


Kingoldrum. 


Marytown. 


Stracathro. 


KinnelL 


Menmuir. 


Tannadice. 
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Namber of 
District. 


County 

OB 

District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1871). 


H.1L Inbpeotobs 

AND 

Inspeotobs' 
Assistants. 


HfiADQUABTBBS. 



Northern Division— oontinved. 



U 



15 



16 



Aberdeen 

The remainder. 
Banff . 

Fetter Angus 
and 

St Fergus . 



Inyemess (and 
Western Isles) 
Nairn . 
Elgin . I 



Caithness 

Sutherland . 

Boss and Cro- 
marty (Lewis 
and Harris). 






28S,890 



1 1,095 



J. Kerr, Esq. . 

R Hanrey, Esq. 
Mr Hugh Welsh 



285,885 



87,480 

10,213 
43,608 



141,201 



80,980 

23,686 
80,000 



4 Albyn Texrace, Aberdeen, 

N.B. 

35 Dee Street, Aberdeen, N.B. 
24 Union Bow, Aberdeen, 

N.B. 



W. Jolly, Esq. . 
D. Sime, Esq. . 
{See cdao No. 16.) 



144,584 



J. Madeod, Esq. 

D. Sime, Esq. . 
(SeeoJaoNo. 16.) 



Island Bank, Inverness, N.B. 
Allan Cottage, Inverness, 
N.B. 



Kincardine Manse, Ardgay, 

N.B. ♦ 

Allan Cottage, Inverness, 

N.B. 



INSPECTORS (23). 



Inspectors. 


Number of 
District. 


Inspectors. 


Number of 
District 


Andrew, A. B., Esq. 


6 


Muir, B. J., Esq. . 


12 


Barrie, A. 0., Esq. . 


8 


Ogilvie, R, Esq. . 





Boyd, J., Esq. . 


10 


Boss, D., Esq. 
Scougal, A. E., Esq. 


10 


Calder, B., Esq. 


6 


S 


Dey, A., Esq. . 


11 


Sime, D., Esq. 


15 and 16 


Hall, J., Esq. . 


8 


Smith, J., Esq. 


7 


Harvey, R, Esq. . 


14 


Stewart, T. A., Esq. 


13 


Jolly, W., Esq. 


15 


Waddell, W. W., Esq. . 


1 


Kerr, J., Esq. . 
Macleod, J., Esq. . 


14 


Walker, A., Esq. . 


5 


16 


Wilson, Dr . . . 


1 


Marshall, J. W., Esq. . 


1 


Wilson, Hugh, Esq. 


4 


Middleton, Dr . 


6 







INSPECTORS' ASSISTANTS (13). 



Assistants. 


Number of 
District. 


Assistants. 


Number of 
District. 


Biggam, J. . . . 

Binnie, J. 

Black, a D. . 

Gall, W. S. 

Galloway, J. . . . 

Henderson, J. . 

Munro, J. W. . 


7 

10 
12 
6 
8 
8 
5 


Small, B 

Smith, T 

Thompson, D. . 
Welsh, H. . . . 
Whitton, J. B. . . 
Whyte, W. 


1 

4 

11 

14 





THE SCOTCH CODE, 1876. 



//. SKETCH OF THE LEGISLATION FOB 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

1. THE PARISH SCHOOL SYSTEM, i 

Scotland has boasted the possession of a national 
system of education for centuries. In her admirable 
parish schools religion and piety have been inculcated, 
and that love for learning has been fostered in her sons 
which has been one of the chief causes of their pros- 
perity at home, and of the success and eminence which 
they have attained in every land. 

Upon the benches of the parish schools the children 
of every rank in life have met, and contended for hon- 
ours earned only by higher natural gifts or superior 
" moral qualities. Those whom the accidents of rank 
" and fortune have not yet separated, have here formed 
** friendships which have united the laird and the hind 
*' through life by mutual service and protection. This 
" sentiment has overleaped the barriers which divide 
" society into classes to acknowledge the claims of 
" personal feeling, and so lift humble merit from 
" obscurity.'* 






1 This section is quoted from the Second Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. 

A 



2 THE SCOTCH CODE. 

As in every other European country, so in Scotland, 
the earliest schools were connected with the religious 
houses ; and " all the principal towns prior to the Eefor- 
" mation, had grammar-schools, in which the Latin lan- 
'' guage was taught ; besides which they had lecture- 
" schools, in which the children were instructed in the 
" vernacular tongue. In the reign of James IV. a 
*' Statute, 1494, c. 54, ordained, under a penalty of 
" twenty pounds, ' that all barrones and freehalders of 
'* ' substance should put their sons and heirs to the 
** * schools from six or nine, and keep them there until 
" ' they should be competently founded and have perfect 
'' ' Latin.' After the Beformation the establishment and 
*' maintenance of schools became an object of constant 
" solicitude on the part of the clergy, and to their un- 
'' ceasing efforts was due the legislation for the educa- 
" tion of youth. 

" The First 'Book of Policy' (1560-61) recommended 
" that there should be a schoolmaster, ' able to read the 
" ' grammar and the Latin tongue,' in every parish where 
" there was a town of any reputation ; and, in the land- 
" ward parishes, that the reader or minister should take 
" care of the instruction of the youth. In this book, and 
" in the repeated applications to Parliament for restitu- 
" tion of the patrimony of the Church which had been 
" seized by the nobles, the support of ' schools ' is uni- 
" formly one of the objects to which such funds are to 
" be applied. 

" The nobles, however, notwithstanding the favour- 
" able inclinations of the Eegent Mun-ay, were powerful 
'* enough to resist the claim for restitution. But in the 
" year 1567 the Eeformed religion was established by 
" law ; and by an Act of the same year, c. 11, Parlia- 
" ment conceded to the Church their claim that the 
" * superintendents or visitours ' should have the cognis- 
" ance of the teachers of youth. Then came the Act of 
" 1592 — * the great Charter of the Church ' — ^re-enact- 
" ing the Statute of 1581, which had ratified the Act 
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" of 1567, wherein it is declared that none should be 
" permitted to teach but such as should be. tried by 
" the superintendents or visitors of the Church. At this 
" time, however, it will be observed that there was no 
" legal obligation to support parish schools. Neverthe- 
*' less, as Dr M'Crie says in his * Life of Melville,' 

" ' As every minister was bound regularly to examine his people, 
" ' it became his interest to have a schoolmaster for the instruc- 
" * tion of the youth. At the annual visitation of parishes by pres- 
" * byteiies ana provincial synods, the state of the schools foimed 
" * one subject of uniform inquiry ; the qualifications of the teach-' 
" * ers were tried ; and where there was no school, means were 
" * used for having one established. 

" * A " common order " as to the rate of contribution to be raised 
' for the salary of the teacher, and as to the fees to be paid by 
' the scholars, was laid down and put in practice long before 

* the Act of Council in 1616, which was ratified by Parliament 
' in 1633. It is a mistake to suppose that the parochial schools 

* of Scotland owed their origin to these enactmenta 
'* ' The Parliamentary Statute has indeed been eventually of 
' great benefit. But it would have been a dead letter but for the 

" * exertion of the Church Courts ; and, owing to the vague nature 
" * of its provisions, it continued long to be evaded by those who 
" * were insensible to the benefits of education, or who grudged 
" ' the smallest expense for the sake of promoting it.' 

"In 1616 the Privy Council directed, that 'in every 
" ' parish of this kingdom, where convenient means may 
" ' be had for entertaining a school, a school shall be 
*' ' established, and a fit person appointed to teach the 
" * same, upon the expense of the parochinaris, according 
" * to the quality and quantity of the parish.' This Act 
" of Council was ratified in Parliament by the Statute 
" of 1633, c. 5, which is the first legislative enactment 
" authorising the establishment of parish schools. This 
" Act provides that the Bishop shall have power, with 
" the consent of the heritors, and most part of the par- 
" ishioners, to impose a stent for the support of the school. 

" It was during the great civil war, however, that the 
" foundation of the present parochial system was laid, 
" for the Act of 1646, c. 46, though repealed at the Ees- 
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toration, was re-enacted in the Statute which was 

passed in 1696, and is entitled, an ' Act for settling of 
" * schools/ 

'' By this Act of 1696, it is ordained that 'there shall 
" ' be a school settled and established, and a schoolmaster 
" ' appointed in eveiy parish Twt already provided, by the 
" * advice of the heritors and minister of the parish.' Un- 
" der this Act the heritors are bound to provide a com- 
" modious schoolhouse, and a salaiy not above 200 
" (£11, 2s. 2|d.) nor under 100 merks (£5, lis. Ijd.) 
" Each heritor is to be assessed in proportion to his 
" valued rent, and is allowed relief from his tenants to 
" the extent of one-half. If the heritors refuse or neglect 
" to act, the duty of doing so devolves upon the Com- 
" missioners of Supply. 

" Under this Statute, enforced by the persevering and 
" zealous eocertions of the Church, parish schools have been 
*' erected in every parish in Scotland, 

" The salary, however, provided for the schoolmaster 
" became in time inadequate, and difficulties occurred as 
*' to what heritors were entitled to vote for the election 
" of schoolmasters, and as to the power of reviewing 
" the judgment pronounced by presbyteries in regard to 
*' their admission and deposition. 

" To remove these difficulties, the Statute 43 Geo. III. 
" c. 54, was passed in 1803, and this has been succeeded 
« by the 24 & 25 Vict. c. 107, in 1861. These Acts 
" must be read together.^ 

(1.) As to the schoolmasters' emoluments. By the 

Act of 1803, the salary of the schoolmaster was in no 
" case to exceed 400 merks Scots (£22, 4s. 5d.), or to 
" be under 300 merks (£16, 13s. 4d.) The salaries to 
" be fixed between these two sums were to subsist for 
" twenty-five years ; and it was provided that thereafter 
" the highest amount of salary should be equal to two 
" chalders, and the lowest to one chalder and a half, the 

^ These Acts are entirely repealed by the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1872. 
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" value of which is appointed to be fixed every 25 years, 
" in the manner pointed out by the Statute. 

These clauses are now repealed by the Act of 1861, 
which provides that after Martinmas of that year the 
" schoolmasters' salary shall not be less than £35 nor 
" more than £70 per annum ; and that, where there are 
" two or more schools in a parish, the minimum salary 
" payable to the schoolmasters shall be £50, and the 
** maximum £80 per annum. The precise amount of 
" the salary is fixed by the heritors and minister. 

" In addition to their legal salary, the schoolmasters 
" always receive the school fees. These are fixed by the 
" heritors and minister. 

" (2.) As to accommodation. According to the Act of 
" 1803, in parishes where there is not already a commo- 
" dious schoolhouse provided, or where there is no dwell- 
'* ing-house with a garden for the schoolmaster, the heri- 
** tors must provide such accommodation.^ If they 
** neglect or refuse to do so, or if the schoolmaster be dis- 
satisfied with the accommodation provided, a remedy is 
pointed out by section 9 of the Statute ; but in no case 
are the heritors bound to enlarge the school buildings. 
*' By section 5 of the Act of 1861, power is given to 
" the heritors to establish a female teacher ; and in such 
" case, a yearly salary of £30 may be added to the 
" school assessment. 

" (3.) As to the election and qualifications of the 
" schoolmaster. According to the Acts of 1696 and 
*' 1803, he is elected by the heritors and minister as one 
** body. But, by section 22 of the Act of 1803, no heri- 
*' tor is entitled to vote at any meeting with reference 
'* to schools ' who is not a proprietor of lands within 
" * the parish to the extent of at least £100 Scots of 
** ' valued rent appearing in the land-tax books of the 
" * county/ By the same section, heritors may vote by 
" proxy or by letter under their hand. 

1 Sect. 8. 
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" In case the heritors fail to elect, the duty devolves 
*' upon the Commissioners of Supply of the county 
'' within which the school is situate. 

" According to the provisions of the Act of 1803, the 
" schoolmasters elect were examined and approved by the 
" presbyteries, and were required to sign the Confession 
I " of Faith and the Formula of the Church of Scotland. 

'* The Act of 1861 abolishes these provisions as to 
*' examination. The parochial schoolmaster elect is now 
" examined by examiners appointed by the University 
" Court of each University ; and for this purpose the 
" schools are distributed into four districts, each of which 
" is attached to one University. Each schoolmaster on 
" passing is entitled to a certificate, which is conclusive 
" evidence of his competency as such. 

" Instead of signing the Confession and Formula, the 
" schoolmaster elect is obliged to sign the declaration 
** contained in the 12th section of the Act 1861. But 
'* the only remedy for contravening this declaration is 
" by the Secretary of State, at the instance of the pres- 
** bytery or heritors, appointing a commission to inquire 
" into the charges. The result of this inquiry may be 
" to censure, suspend, or depose the schoolmaster. 

" (4.) As to his dismissal or resignation. The parish 
*' schoolmaster holds oflBce ad vitam aut rnlpam. The 
'* Act of 1803 made certain pro"sdsions, by section 21, 
" for neglect of duty, immoral conduct, or cruel or im- 
" proper treatment of the scholars on the part of the 
" schoolmaster. These provisions are now repealed. 
" And, by the Act of 1 861 (sect. 14), if the schoolmaster 
" is charged with immoral conduct, or cruel or improper 
treatment of the scholars under his charge, the Sheriff 
has jurisdiction to inquire into such charges, and to 
" pronounce judgment of censure, suspension or depriva- 
" tion : and his judgment is final. 

" But if the schoolmaster is disqualified for his duties 
'* by reason of infirmity or old age, or if, from negligence 
'' or inattention, he has failed to discharge them, provi- 
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" sion is made by the 19tli section. In such cases the 
" heritors are to apply for the report of one of H.M. 
** Inspectors of schools, and if the. report shall be con- 
" curred in by the presbytery, and the charge shall be 
" found proved, the heritors and minister may permit 
" or require the schoolmaster to resign, or, in case of 
" refusal, may dismiss him. 

"Besides these provisions, there are various others 
providing for retiring pensions ; particularly for the 
" case in which the resignation shall not be occasioned 
" by any fault of the schoolmaster (sect. 19). In this 
*' case a retiring pension of not less than two-thirds of 
" the salary is provided. 

" (5.) As to management and superintendence. Pres- 
" byteries are empowered to regulate the hours of teach- 
" ing, and the length of the annual vacation ; and their 
" regulations on these points the schoolmaster is re- 
" quired to observe under pain of censure, suspension, 
" or deprivation. 

" According to the 19th section of the Act of 1803, 
" the superintendence of schools is continued in the 
" ministers of the Established Church ; and there is no 
" clause of any subsequent Act expressly repealing this 
" section. 

" Such is the general nature of the system as at pre- 
" sent in use.^ It was intended to embrace the whole 
of Scotland, and to be sufi&cient for the education of 
the people." 

The effects of this wise legislation soon became ap- 
parent. Lord Macaulay, speaking in the House of 
Commons in 1847 on the parochial school system of 
Scotland, said : " An improvement, such as the world 
" has never seen, took place in the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the people. Soon, in spite of the 
rigour of the climate, in spite of the sterility of the 

1 This was written in 1867, and, as will be presently seen, described 
the system until the Act of 1872 became law. 
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" earth, Scotland became a country which had no reason 
" to envy the fairest portion of the globe. Wherever the 
" Scotsman went, and there were few paHs of the world 
" to which be did not go, he carried hia superiority with 
" him. If he was admitted to a public office he worked 
*' his way to the highest posts. If he got employment 
" in a brewery or factory he was soon the foreman. If 
'' he took a shop his trade was the best in the street. If 
" he enlisted in the army he became a colour-sergeant, if 
'' he went to a colony he was the most thriving planter 
" there." 

2. THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. THE COMMITTEE OF 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 1889-1872. 

In the preceding section we have quoted, from the 
Beport of the Eoyal Commissioners, the description of 
the parish school system. The parish schools provided 
under it were maintained till 1839 entirely by local tax- 
ation and subscription, imaided by the State. It will 
now be convenient to describe the nature and extent of 
the aid and control which they have received from the 
1889. State. In the year 1839, Lord John (now Earl) Russell 
mcow^ formed a Committee of Council expressly to administer 
councu on 8, grant to be voted annually by Parliament for the pur- 
ii^' poses of elementary education. The first secretary to 
this committee was Dr James Phillips Kay (now Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth). The sum voted by Parlia- 
ment in 1839 for administration that year by the Com- 
mittee of Council was £30,000. This and the amounts 
annually voted until 1846 were applied in aiding in the 
Building ercctiou of schoolhouses and teachers' residences. Grants 
g^to^for y^Q^Q gjgQ ^Q^^Qj^^Q towards tho erection of training-schools, 

^i- ' and for the purchase of school-books and apparatus. 

andtrin- The great aim of the Committee was, by offering lib- 

1^^^ eral grants, to induce influential persons to form local 

committees for the purpose of building, maintaining, 

and managing permanent schools. Before awarding a 
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grant towards the erection of a schoolhouse, the Com- 
mittee required to be assured 

(a.) That there was a sufficient population of the 

class requiring elementary education in the vicinity ; 
(&.) That the religious denomination of the new 

school was suitable to the families relied upon for 

supplying scholars ; and 

(c.) That the school was likely to be maintained 

in efficiency. 
The grant from the Committee of CouncQ was 10s. Extent of 
for each scholar accommodated ; the remainder of the ^^e? to- 
cost was required to be provided by voluntary subscrip- ^^^ 
tions. In all cases where aid was contributed from the 
Parliamentary grant, the Committee of Council re- 
quired that the school shoidd be connected with some 
religious denomination, and they also insisted upon the 
daily reading of the Scriptures as an indispensable por- 
tion of the instruction to be given in the schools ; and 
while advocating the liberty of the parent in respect of 
the withdrawal of his child from the religious instruc- 
tion in the school if he were so minded, their lordships 
were of opinion " that no plan of education should be Reqnire- 
encouraged in which intellectual instruction was not^lp^^*^, 
subordinated to the regulation of the thoughts and habits J|^gJ?J 
of the children by the doctrines and precepts of revealed 
religion." 

This requirement prevailed in England until the 
Education Act of 1870 became law, and in Scotland 
until the Education Act of 1872 came into force ; and 
it is doubtful whether the system administered by the 
Committee of Council would have achieved the success 
to which it can point had it not been for the zealous, 
steadfast, and self-denying efforts of the clergy and 
members of the different religious bodies, whose co- 
operation in the work of national education was thus 
enUsted and stimulated. 

It need hardly be stated that this principle was 
thoroughly in Accordance with Scottish sentiment and 
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practice. The Act of 1567 had expressly stated that 
the young were to be educated and brought up in the 
fear of God ; and religious instruction has ever since 
that date been a prominent subject in every Scotch 
school When, therefore, Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth 
framed the celebrated Minutes of the Committee of 
Council in 1846, by which the parliamentaiy grant 
was much more extended in its operation, the heritors 
and managers of parish and other schools gladly availed 
themselves of its benefits. The scope and intention of 
these celebrated minutes we now proceed to state ; but 
while doing so, it should be carefully understood that 
during the whole period from 1839-1872 the action of 
the Committee of Council was strictly confined to call- 
ing forth and supplementing voluntary local exeition. 
Parliament had invested the Committee of Council with 
no compulsory powers. No matter how destitute of 
school accommodation a district might be, nor how in- 
efficient the teachers, the Committee of Council pos- 
sessed no power to compel the supply of the one or 
the improvement of the other. The inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Council were men of dis- 
tinguished attainments and abiUty. They traversed the 
country reporting on the school provision, conferring 
with the clergy and other persons of influence ; but 
their duty was completed when they had pointed out 
the educational necessities of the districts, and enlarged 
on the inducements which the Committee of Council 
held out to those who were willing to provide for them. 
In short, the system was a purely voluntary one ; the 
provision of schools depended on private exertion, and 
the attendance of the children was not compulsory. 

The Minutes of 1846 provided, in addition to grants 
for building elementary and normal schools, and school 
books and apparatus, for the annual award of a grant 
in augmentation of the teachers' salaries, and of a stipend 
to the pupil-teachers employed under them. 

The augmentation grant to the teacher was to be not 
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less than £15, nor more than £30. To meet this grant, 
the managers were required to pay to the teacher double 
the amount awarded by the Committee of Council. 
One-half of the sum paid by the managers was to be 
raised by voluntary subscriptions. As a condition ofThecerti^ 
this annual payment, the Committee of Council required ^^^^ 
that the teacher should pass an examination, and ob- 
tain a CERTIFICATE OF MEBIT, and that an inspector 
should annually visit and examine the school, report 
that it was satisfactorily and efficiently conducted, 
and that the school buildings were healthily situated, 
and properly fitted and arranged. The object of this 
augmentation grant was to create and maintain a body 
of qualified and well-paid teachers, who, by their ability 
and character, should command confidence and respect. 
The requirement of a certificate as a condition of 
the payment of augmentation has frequently been 
criticised ; but it was assuredly most judicious. The 
possession of a certificate, obtained by examination, 
from independent and qualified examiners appointed by 
a public department, was at once a guarantee to the 
public, to parents, and to managers that the teacher 
possessed some literary attainments and the capacity to 
conduct a school and to impart instruction. The exa- 
mination included not merely the candidate's knowledge 
of certain prescribed subjects, but his practical skill in Extent of 
imparting his knowledge to children. And the certifi- ^S- 
cate was not actually issued to the teacher until after ^^^ 
satisfactory reports on his character and ability had 
been made by the managers and the inspector. The first 
examination held by direction of the Committee of Coun- 
cil, in Easter, 1848, embraced the following subjects : — 



English Grammar. 
English Language. 
English History. 
Ancient and Modem 

History. 
Scripture History. 
Church History. 



Geography. 

Arithmetic 

Algebra. 

Higher Branches of 

Mathematics. 
Mechanics. 
Mensuration. 



Geometry. 

Popular Astronomy. 

Physical Science. 

Vocal Music. 

German. 

Latin. 

Greek. . 
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And although a pass in all the higher subjects was not 
essential, the examination was sufficiently difficult to 
make success an honourable distinction. 

In the interest of the teachers as a class the require- 
ment of the certificate acted most beneficially. While it 
absolutely excluded pretenders, it opposed no insurmount- 
able barrier to those who had made good use of ordinary 
natural capacities ; and, the barrier once passed, there 
were various higher grades of distinction attainable by 
those who gave proofs of exceptional ability. In fine, 
the possession of a certificate was always proof of a fair 
minimum of attainments, while it frequently certified to 
abilities of a very high order. 

We may quote on this point the statement of the 
Eev. B. M. Cowie (now Dean of Manchester), formerly 
one of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools : ^ — 

The certi- " I cannot conceive any person who is nnprejudiced maintain- 
ficate of lug that a skilled teacher is not better than an unskilled, or that 
^^t it a school should be deemed worthy of State assistance, because by 
is. some means or other a few children have learned to read, write, 

and cipher. A good school is one in which the children are under 
the influence of a good teacher, one who has experience, character, 
and skill. The certificate states all this. Some persons speak of 
the certificate only as the result of an examination. This is a 
great mistake. It is the result of probation, of good character, of 
diligence, attention to duties, of all the qualities that go to make 
a man a guide and example. Though passed or settled by an 
examination at one particular period of a man's scholastic career, 
it presupposes some years' service with credit : and after it is 
issued, it carries upon its face the testimony to each year^d exer- 
tions ; it tells how a man has managed a school or different schools 
under different circumstances, under different managers ; it ac- 
cumulates the testimony of several independent witnesses to the 
teacher's qualifications — of skill in teaching, no doubt, but also of 
discipline, of good order, of diligence, of perseverance, of the esti- 
mation in which they have been held by those who have exa- 
mined every part of their work ; and therefore, though gained 
partly by examination, it cannot be gained at all without some 
previous good character of several years, and when gained it ought 
to be of absolutely no value unless it contain the accumulated 

^ Report 1865-66 of the Committee of CouuciL 
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testimony of each successive year to the skill and practical power 
of the teacher." 

By the prospects held out to them, and by the tone 
of respect and sympathy shown for the teachers in all 
official relations with them, a large number of superior 
persons were soon added to their ranks. 

The minutes did not, however, end with the provision 
of augmentation grants to certificated teachers. 

In order to insure a succession of well-trained teachers, Thepupu- 
and to provide competent assistance in the schools, the ^tem. 
Committee of Council inaugurated the system of paid 
PUPIL-TEACHERS, which has been so prominent a feature 
and so marked a success of the elementary school system 
of this country. 

Already Joseph Lancaster and Dr Bell had done much 
for the monitorial system, by which a large number of 
children were taught under only one master or mistress 
by being divided into classes under the older and more 
proficient scholars, while the teacher kept order and 
governed the whole school. But the system had grave 
'defects. The monitors were put to the work of teaching 
and superintendence when they were too young to have 
learned much themselves, whilst they had few or no 
methods of imparting their knowledge. Moreover, as 
they were paid Uttle or nothing for their services, the 
exigencies of their parents usually compelled their re- 
moval from school at a very early age. By the Minutes Amount of 
of 1846, however, the Committee of CouncU greatly im- ^^^ ^ 
proved on the monitorial system. They offered to every teachers, 
pupil-teacher, whose parents or guardians consented to 
apprentice him (or her) for a term of years (usually five), 
commencing at thirteen years of age, an annual stipend 
beginning at £10 for the first year of apprenticeship, 
and rising by yearly increments to £20 for the last 
year. 

The pupU-teacher was required to be of good charac- The pupji- 
ter, and come from a respectable home. He was re- ^^^f 
quired to paas an examination before the inspector prior ^^^ 
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to admission, and at the end of each year of his appren- 
ticeship. He was to assist the teacher in the instruc- 
tion of the scholars during the school hours, and to re- 
ceive separate instruction from the teacher for one hour 
and a half daily. This was an additional boon and 
stimulus to the teacher, for, besides having the daily- 
increasing benefit of the service of the oldest and most 
intelligent of his scholars, he had the advantage of add- 
ing to his own attainments when studying with them 
alone. Moreover, as the Committee of Coimcil offered 
him an annual gratuity for each pupil-teacher who 
passed a creditable examination before the inspector, it 
was to his interest to seek for candidates likely to do 
him credit. 

The course of instruction for pupil-teachers was pre- 
scribed and carefully graduated by the Committee of 
Council, and their annual stipends were dependent on 
the certificates from the managers and the report of the 
inspector ; and at the completion of their apprentice- 
ship they were generally weU prepared for admission to 
a training-college.^ They were induced to enter the 
colleges by the offer of Queen's scholarships, which con- 
sisted of exhibitions of the value of £20 to £25, paid 
by the Committee of Council on behalf of every candi- 
date who passed the prescribed examination and entered 
the college. 

The Committee of Council also provided for substan- 



^ The pupil-teacher system has, of eoarse, been freely and sharply 
criticised ; bat the experience of thirty years has only tended to show 
that, where proper care has been exercitted in their selection, and 
where the managers and teachers have given due attention to their 
teaching and training, admirable results have been obtained. A boy 
or girl specially selected on account of sui)erior intelligence and at- 
tainments has the benefit of five years' training under a master or mis- 
tress, and acquires an intimate knowledge of the details of school- 
work. Each year adds to the pupil- teacher's attainments and practical 
skill, exercised, as it is, under the immediate supervision of the head- 
teacher ; and long experience has proved that the best teachers who 
pass throuch the normal colleges to the actual charge of schools are 
those who have previously served as pupil-teachers. 
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tial annual aid to the training - colleges themselves, Annual 
which aid has formed one of the most important fea- ^^j^ 
tures in the system administered by the Committee of coueges. 
Council. 

These colleges, of which there are now in Scotland 
three for mistresses, and four for both masters and mis- 
tresses, were founded, and have since been maintained, 
by subscriptions from the different religious bodies to 
which they belong. The Committee of Council had 
voted substantial aid towards building the training- 
colleges ; and they now proposed to pay the sum of £20 
for every student residing one year, £25 for the second 
year, and £30 for the third year of his training. 

The colleges offer free tuition, and in some cases 
free board and lodging, to candidates who pass the 
examination prescribed by the Committee of Council. 
During their attendance at the college the students are 
carefully taught by competent lecturers, not merely in 
the usual subjects of instruction, but the greatest care 
is taken to place before them the best known methods 
of imparting knowledge to the young ; and at regular 
and frequent intervals they are employed, in elementary 
schools adjoining the colleges, in teaching classes, under 
the direction and criticism of experienced masters. 

The training-college system gave emphasis to the 
fact that the person who presumed to rule and guide 
the young, who, for good or ill, was to leave an indelible 
impress upon them, and who was to bring them up 
religiously and morally, ought not to be intrusted with 
such a responsibility without careful selection and pro- 
per training. 

The following table shows to what extent the training- 
colleges in Scotland benefited at their foundation by 
grants from the Committee of Council on Education : — 
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Of the advantages accruing from attendance at a Advan- 
normal school there can be no doubt ; and we cannot do ^l^ng- 
better than quote the following statement made by Dr coueges. 
Harvey, one of the Assistant Commissioners appointed 
by the Royal Commissioners, 1864-65. In his report, 
speaking on normal schools, he says : — 

" Those only can appreciate them fully who have seen and suf- Testimony 
fered much in visitmg schools taught by untrained masters. ^^^^^3 
Without such experience, it is impossible to imagine how great a conferred 
contrast two schools may and do present — and that, even where ^7 them. 
the advantages, apart from the normal school training, are pretty 
equal in the education and natural ability of the masters. There 
is, generally speaking, a precision and definiteness about a teacher 
trained in a normal school. He knows what he wants to teach, 
and does not waste his efforts in desultory and unmeaning work. 
He economises time and room and strength. His arrangements 
are so made that, even with the whole buixlen of a common school 
on his shoulders, he so directs the complicated movements of a 
hundred children of both sexes, of all ages and stages of advance- 
ment, that all shall be busy, and that no one either is or seems at 
any moment idle. Some, indeed, of the very best teachers have 
never been at normal schools ; but after all, they only, by a nat- 
ural gift and aptitude, devise for themselves the system which is 
daUy presented to the normal school student in his two years' 
course of training. Others, by much experience and through many 
troubles, acquire an equal perfection in the art ; but the advan- 
tages and necessity of a proiessional training (provided only it be 
not too exclusively professional from beginning to end) are as 
g*eat for teachers as for the members of any other profession. 
The normal school students are taught daily by the most skilful 
and experienced masters and lecturers. They see in them the 
best models for imitation. Their home preparations of lessons ; 
the judicious amount of effort required of them without aid ; the 
rules laid down and illustrated ; the methodic distribution of 
time ; and, lastly, the opportunities they have of teaching, — all 
these fit and prepare them for their future work in elementary 
schools for the poor, arid for that there are no teachers to he compared 
toiih those who have been at normal schools," 

Mr Laurie, the Milne, and Dick Bequest Inspector, 
gave similar evidence when examined oh the subject of 
normal schools. He says that " a professional method 
of instruction" is essential Although in the Dick Be- 
quest schools there is "the highest class of teachers, 

B 
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The train- they 816 all graduates of a University, and a large pro- 
lelp^ " portion of them are licentiates of the Church ; " " but," 
he adds, '' notwithstanding these qualifications, the mas- 
ters much require a special training for their work It 
is only a few among them who ultimately reach that 
facility in the small but not unimportant technicalities 
of teaching which the normal school student leaves the 
training-coUege with." 

Mr Sellar, another Commissioner, says : — 

" If it is true that normal school trainmg is essential to male 
teachers, it is at least equally true with regard to female teachers. 
The good effects of such training upon them cannot be overstated. 
The routine of the normal schools, perhaps, is more conspicuous 
in their method than it is in the case of male teachers. But the 
want of system and organisation of any kind in those female 
schools where the teachers had no previous training, was so fla- 
grant and so melancholy to see, that it was quite a pleasure to 
turn from an uncertificated to a certificated female school, even 
where the defects of the system were the most remarkable thing 
about the schooL" 

The Eoyal Commissioners themselves stated : — 

" But if University apart from normal school training for mas- 
ters is imperfect, normal school training apart from University 
training appears to be imperfect also. The evidence which we 
have collected upon this point establishes the conclusion, that the 
most efficient teacher is ne who combines both. Mr Sellar says : 
* When there is only a short University attendance to show and 
no normal school training, or where there is neither University 
' nor normal school training, the teaching is only fair or worse. 
The best education for a teacher even in elementary schools is a 
combination of the two systems — the one to make the man, the 
other to make the teacher. And if they could be combined under 
any new system ; or if in all schools of any size and importance 
in a district it was understood that one of the teachers at least 
should have attended the Latin, English literature, Logic, and 
Mathematical classes in one of the Universities, and should hold 
a certificate, — it would be of the utmost advantage to the 

country.'" 
Pensions 

to.teach- Thg Miuutcs of 1846 also provided for pensions for 

ersoflong -.v ni ^ - j-- 

andap- dcservmg teachers of long service, and provision was 
provedser- ^^^^^ f^j, ^.j^g auuual inspcction of every school seeking 
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a grant, by inspectors whose position and emolument 
freed them from any suspicion of partiality. 

Of the value of the work performed by her Majesty's Her Ma- 
inspectors of schools, it would be difficult to speak too ipectorrof 
highly. It was their duty to report minutely on the tS^' 
condition of the school premises, on the supply of books ^^^t^^s. 
and apparatus, and to put the classes through a search- 
ing examination ; and as on their reports to the Educa- 
tion Department depended the payment of the grant, it 
will be understood how great was the demand made 
upon them for ability, accuracy, discrimination, and 
firmness. Besides a detailed report on each school,^ 
which nicely weighed the results of the examination, 
the inspector made a general report every year on the 
state of education in his district. These general reports 
were, and continue to be, laid before Parliament ; and 
they now cover the period from 1839 to 1876, forming 
a most valuable record of the progress of elementary 
education in this country, and testifying to the great 
ability and industry of their authors. 

Mr Sellar, in his Eeport to the Eoyal Commission on 
the state of Education in the Country Districts, states (p. 
125) that it is impossible to exaggerate the good done import- 
to the schools throughout the country by the regular wfiTof 
inspection of them. He stated, also, that of the schools g^J^^^^"" 
under certificated teachers and regularly inspected, vis- 
ited by him, 5 per cent were very good ; 51 per cent 
were good ; 33 per cent fair ; 9 per cent were indiffer- 
ent ; and 2 per cent bad. Of the schools under uncer- 
tificated teachers, and not inspected, 0.5 per cent were 
very good ; 21 per cent were good ; 37 per cent fair ; 22 
per cent indifferent; and 19.5 per cent bad. 

1 The importance and value of inspection and examination by in- 
dependent and qaalified persons are not to be overestimated. The 
scholars are carefully tested in each subject of examination ; the teach- 
ers themselves handle their classes before the inspector ; and every 
characteristic of the school, whether bad or good, is noted and com- 
mented on. 
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Or to put the same comparison in another shape, it 
appears that in schools under certificated masters, the 
two higher classes (very good and good) are as 56 per 
cent to 44 per cent in the three lower (fair, indifferent, 
and bad) ; while in schools not under certificated teach- 
ers, the higher classes are as 21.5 to 78.5 per cent. 
Extent to It will now be convenient to insert some statistics 
Ichooia showing the extent to which the managers of Scotch 
ticl* ted ^^^^ availed themselves of the grants described. 
in^ From 1839 - 1855 the Committee had awarded 

S^w55. £40,000 in building-grants. to meet £90,000 subscribed, 
for the accommodation of 30,000 children. 

The total of the grants during the same period, for 
building, augmentations, and stipends, .awarded to the 
different denominations, stands thus : — 

Established Church schools, . . . ^120,800 
Free Church schools, . . . ' . 102,300 
Other schools, 5,300 



Total from 1839-1855, . . . £228,400 

Amount In 1855 we find, from the Report of the Committee of 
th^ir'^ Council for 1855-56, the Committee awarded as building- 
1865. grants £2500 towards subscriptions from the localities 
of £5000 — the number of children for whom accommo- 
dation was created by these sums being 1500. 

For the same year the amount voted for all purposes 
to all denominations was £46,350. 
Number of The uumbcr of teachers in receipt of augmentation 
1855^^"^'^ or stipends, stands thus : — 

Certificated teachers — masters, 516 ; mistresses, 146. 
Assistant teachers, 30. Pupil-teachei-s, 1407 ; of whom 
1071 were boys, and 336 girls. 

During the next five years the grants were greatly 
extended, and more and more districts availed them- 
selves of them, as will be seen from the following state- 
ment : — 
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Denomination. 


Amount of 

Grants awarded 

during 1860. 


Total Amount of 

Grants awarded 

during 1889-1860. 


Established Ohurch schools. 

Free Church, 

Other denominations, 


^44,376 

36,660 

6,600 


£298,790 

245,040 

38,090 


£87,626 


£581,920 



Amount 
earned in 
the year 
1860. 



Up to the same date, 1860, the Committee had 
awarded in building-grants alone £70,000, to meet which 
£140,000 had been subscribed for the accommodation 
for 48,000 children. 

The teachers of every class had during the same five Number of 
years been doubled. The number of certificated mas-JUS^®"^^ 
ters now amounted to 943, of mistresses to 335 ; while 
there were 2298 apprenticed pupil-teachers. 

With respect to the quality of the instruction im- The in- 
parted in the schools, it would be diflBlcult to speak with ^SlS" 
accuracy or absolute justice In many the attainments ^^^ 
were meagre, and in some the teaching was pretentious 
rather than sound ; but when the diflficulties which lay 
in the way of managers and teachers are considered, and 
when it i^s remembered that the great majority of the 
children were removed from school at eleven years of 
age, surprise will be manifested rather at the admirable 
results achieved than at what was left undone. 

In all the schools careful instruction in religious 
knowledge was imparted, frequently by the minister of 
the parish or by members of his family. The girls were 
taught plain needlework, and most of the children who 
stayed till they had completed their tenth or twelfth 
year could read, write, and cipher fairly and intelligi- 
bly ; and in not a few schools, especially in those where 
the teachers had the benefits of grants from the Dick or 
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Statistics 
of attain- 
ments of 
the 
scholars. 



Milne Bequests, fair attainments were made by the more 
regular scholars in Latin, grammar, history, and geo- 
graphy. 

The following table, compiled when the Minutes of 
1846 had been ten years in operation, and embracing 
both Scotch and English schools, shows that the average 
attainments of the scholars in annual grant schools, in 
the subjects usually taught in them, were satisfactory, 
and continually improving : — 



18G0. 



Percentage of Schools receiving Annual Orants, in which the Subjects of 
Instruction named vere reported to he taught excellently, well, or 
fairly. 



Subjects of Instruction (a). 


1857. 


1858. 


1850. 


Holy Scripture, 


88.06 


88.15 


90.2 


Church Catechism, . 








86.4 • 


86.6 


89.8 


Beading, 




■ 




84.06 


84.1 


88.1 


Writing, 








87.7 


88.4 


88.9 


Arithmetic, . 








77.6 


80.1 


81.1 


Greography, 








81.8 


80.8 


82.5 


Grammar, 








70.7 


72.6 


72.6 


British History, 








75.6 


78.7 


81.07 


Music from Notes (6), 






90.7 


98.4 


90.0 


Drawing (b), . 


91.07 


88.9 


92.5 



(a) This table is extracted from the Eeport of the Committee of 
Council for 1869-60, p. xiii. 

(b) These percentages (Music and Drawing) are calculated upon a 
number of instances comparatively small. The percentages of the 
other subjects are calculated on between 6000 to 8000 schools. 

The great and rapid growth of the grant ^ had become, 
however, the topic of much debate ; for notwithstanding 



1 The educational activity of the country at this period will be at 
once seen from the following short statement made in the Eeport of 
the Committee of Council for 1860 : — 

In 1839 Parliament voted (for England and Scotland) £30,000 
In 1849 „ „ „ „ 126,000 

In 1859 „ „ „ „ 770,000 
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the large expenditure which was now annually incurred, 
it was remarked that very many districts, and those the 
most needy, were still without an adequate supply of 
schools. 

To the quality of the instruction given in the schools 
there were also found numerous objectors. It iyas con- 
tended that, as the grant did not depend on the indi- 
vidual proficiency of the scholars, the sharpest and 
quickest children were pushed on, whilst their less in- 
telligent fellows were comparatively neglected. An- 
other class of objectors urged that the close connection 
of the Government with a body of teachers already so 
large and so rapidly increasing was becoming objection- 
able, if not dangerous. The teachers regarded them- 
selves as Government servants ; and it was alleged that 
their direct dependence on the Government might be 
made use of for party purposes, to the detriment of the 
national interests. Already, in 1858, a Royal Commis- TheRoyai 
sion had been appointed to inquire into Popular Educa- Son^^' 
tion in England. Their Report, which was published in I^J^^j, 
1861, recommended (inter alia) that — i868. 

1. Grants should be expressly apportioned upon the 
examination of individual children. 

2. Means should be taken for reaching more rapidly 
the places not hitherto aided with the money voted for 
public education. 

3. The administration of the grant should be simpli- 
fied, ... in the important sense of withdrawing 
her Majesty's Government from direct financial inter- 
ference between the managers and teachers of schools. 

The Commissioners suggested that the old organisa- 
tion of inspection and of certificated and pupil-teachers 
should be retained, and highly commended the work 
that had been done. 

In 1860 the various Minutes of the Committee of The code 

nf ISA A 

Council had been digested into a Code (" The Code of and the 
1860"), and, acting on this Report, the Committee of ^"^ 
Council framed the Revised Code of Minutes and Regu- iwi. 
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orantoto lations foT the fdtme distribution of the Parliamentary 
SSeS^ **° grant. They endeavoured to carry out the recommen- 
^^^*^ dations of the Commissioners above mentioned Grants 
*>^^t«a were to be offered (a) upon the average attendance of 
mentiot the scholaTs, (6) on their individual examination. Di- 
Mhoian. ^60t payments to teachers of every class were abolished. 
The grant earned was to be paid directly to the mana- 
gers, who were left to make what terms they pleased 
with the teachers as to service and salaries, provided 
that the requirements of the Code were complied with. 
The teachers were to be no longer, in any sense what- 
ever, servants of the State ; and, in order to mark this 
the more immistakably, the system of pensions, which 
had been established by the Minute of 1846, and was 
just now coming into practical operation, was abolished.^ 
The changes involved were great; but after much 
discussion, during the recess of 1861 and the early part 
of the session of 1862, the Eevised Code became law, 
and until 1871 regulated the examination of the scholars 
and the payments made from the Parliamentary grant 
Extent of in England and Wales. The payments under the Code 
SfSJiteSi of 1860, with slight modifications, continued, however, 
B^^r ^ ^® ^^^® *^ Scotch schools until 1873, though the 
Schools, eocaminations were conducted by the regulations of the 
Bevised Code. 

It will be convenient, therefore, to close this section 
with the subjoined table, extracted from the Eeport of 
the Committee of Council for 1870-71, which will show 
the steady increase which took place during the ten 
years 1860-1870:— 

^ The Minute of 26th June 1875, restoring pensionB, forms Article 
118 of the present Code. 
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Table ahowing the Amount expended from the Grant for the Year 
1870, and the Total Amount granted from 1839. 

Expenditure from Education Grants {classified according 
to Denomination of Recipients). 

(The figures for the English schools are also given for purposes of 

comparison. ) 



ENGLAND and WALES. 

On Schools connected with — 

Church of England, 

British and Foreign School Society, 
On Wesleyan Schools, .... 
On Roman Catholic Schools, 
On Parochial Union Schools, 

SCOTLAND. 
On Schools connected with~ 



Established Chnreh, 
Free Church, .... 
Episcopal Chorch, . 
On Bonian Catholic Schools, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



Other Schools, 

Administration, 

Scientific Apparatus, 

Payments made by the Treasury in 1843, 1860, 
1853, and 1864, 

Total, 



For Year 

ended Slst 

March 1870. 



£ 8. d. 

476,284 14 8 

91,860 7 9 

40,209 17 4 

87,283 9 10 

120 



61,879 10 8 

36.179 6 3 

4.699 7 6 

4,248 18 11 



88,085 8 



840,336 19 11 



From 1889 

to3l8t 
March 1870. 



£ 8. d. 

6,976,695 9 2 

1,098,820 1 

549,766 14 10 

. 448,057 19 8 

78,083 9 9 



785,07912 8 

661,584 14 

66,133 4 

89,741 5 8 



189 14 10 

1,245,821 18 6 

1,600 

11,604 9 



11,863,078 6 4 



From the same Eeport we also extract a table show- 
ing the number of teachers of different classes employed 
in the year 1870. 
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8. THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 1864 ; AND THE 
EDUCATION ACT, 1872. 

In the preceding sections we have quoted from the 
Eeport of the Eoyal Commission extracts giving the 
history of the parochial school system of Scotland, and 
have described the nature and extent of the aid which 
the Scotch schools have derived from the imperial Ex- 
chequer since 1839. Dependent, however, as the Parlia- 
mentary grant was on local exertion or voluntary effort, 
and on the continued support and self-sacrifice of the 
promoters of schools, it was asserted that very many 
districts were not participating in the grant, though 
very inadequately supplied with proper school accom- 
modation. Moreover, the conditions on which aid 
was offered to Scotch schools were alleged in many 
respects to be inapplicable. Consequently a Eoyal 
Commission, of which the Duke of Argyll was 
chairman, and which included a number of eminent 
and well-known persons, was appointed in 1864 "to 
inquire into the schools of Scotland, and, in par- Brtent of 
ticular, — 1. Parochial schools ; 2. Burgh schools ; 3. ^i^'of 
Schools receiving grants from funds voted by Parlia- **».« ^^'^ 
ment; 4. Middle-class schools and others, not being 
adventure schools, and not receiving grants from funds 
voted by Parliament ; 5. Normal and training schools ; 
6. Adventure schools, in so far as they might consider 
material, — and to report generally in regard to the same : 
and, in particular, to report their opinion as to whether 
the funds voted by Parliament were applied in Scotland 
in the way most beneficial for the interests of the people, 
and to make any suggestions in regard to the application 
thereof, or in regard to the state of the said schools, and 
the management and emoluments thereof, which might 
appear to them calculated to improve the education of 
the people in Scotland." 

Acting on the commands issued to them, the Com- 
missioners proceeded to make an elaborate and ex- 
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haustive inquiry; and the results of their labours, 
together with their recommendations, are contained in 
the valuable reports enumerated below.^ We refer our 
readers for full details to these Keports, but we may add 
The main that the main conclusions to which the Commissioners 
d^^oir arrived were, that the parochial school system, supple- 
SiSn!' Diented as it was very largely by the voluntary schools 
of difierent denominations, was inadequate to the wants 
of the population ; that the schools were unequally dis- 
tributed, too many existing in some districts, whilst in 
others the supply was insufficient. The quality of the 
elementary education of the country was much better 
than had been anticipated. The Commissioners 
quoted with approval the observations made by Messrs 
Sellar and Maxwell on a national system of edu- 
cation : — 

Defects of "The defects in the present system are want of organisation, 
toen wJ^ ™ want of supervision by some competent central authority powerful 
isting. enough to make its influence feit by every individual connected 
with it, and want of thoroughness in the matter of teaching. 
Those defects can only be cured by wide, vigorous, and careful 
legislation. The reorganisation of the schools in Scotland, and 
the erection of new schools wherever thev are wanted, is not a 
task to be undertaken imadvisedly. But the task must be under- 
taken and carried through, if the machinery is ever to be 
effective." 

And again : — 

" At present there is no competent authority to initiate, to ad- 
minister, or to superintend. Schools spring up where they are 

1 The First Report contains the evidence given orally to the Com- 
mission by persons intimately connected with education either as 
clergymen and managers of the different denominational schools or as 
inspectors. The Second Report is by the Commissioners, and deals 
witn the condition and supply of the parish and elementary schools. 
The Third Report, vols. i. and ii., deals with the burgh and middle- 
class schools. There are also Reports on the state of education in the 
country districts, on the state of education in Glasgow, and on the 
state of education in .the Hebrides. In addition to these Reports a 
Commissioner was instructed to report on the state of the middle- 
schools in Canada and the United States, and his report forms part of 
the documents presented by the Commission. 
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not required, and there are no scliools where they are required. Report of 
The buildings may be good, or they may be unsuitable. The SJ??*" 
school apparatus may be adequate, or there may not be a bench HaxwdL 
to write at, or a black-board or map throughout the length and 
breadth of a whole district The teachers may be good, or they 
may be utterly incompetent ; they may be wealthy men, or they 
may be starving ; they may be under official supervision, or the 
entire management of the schools may devolve upon themselves, 
and they be responsible to no one. The children may attend 
school, or they may not attend, but grow up in absolute ignor- 
ance. All these evils are due to want of organisation, and suggest 
the necessity of some central authority to regulate the education 
of the country." 

** Centralisation implies a national system ; and when a central 
board with the supreme control of education is established, there 
is an end of all denominational and miscellaneous systems. And 
is there any reason why the education of a great country should 
be kept in an unsatisfactory state, because the clergy and the 
people are split up into religious sects, who, though they diffgtin 
some respects, are at one upon the necessity of education ? The 
country, so far as we could learn from the counties aod parishes 
visited, is all but unanimous in answering that there is no reason. 
People of every class, and of every religious denomination, are 
asreed that Scotland is fully ripe for a national system. Parents 
of all denominations send their children indiscriminately to 
schools belonging to different denominations than their own, 
knowing well that, in doctrine and system, the religious instruc- 
tion in schools of one denomination does not differ from that given 
in schools of another, the Roman Catholic schools alone excepted. 
There is no reason on religious grounds why there should not be 
a national system, and there can be no reason upon any other 
ground. The smfldl minority who might oppose it consists of a 
nuction of the present local managers of some of the schools. But 
the interest of those attending school is of more importance than 
the wishes or fears of the managers ; and nothing thorough can be 
accomplished except upon some universal plan, which must go 
beyond the present state of things. 

** The details of a national system woidd require very careful 
adjustment, but the main principles are clear. There must be a 
central board of management for the whole educational system of 
the country, and some local management for the individual 
schools, or for the districts or parishes. The functions of the 
cential board should include a reorganisation of the existing 
school system. The board should exercise the re<][uisite super- 
vision over all the schools, including the examination of candi- 
dates for the office of teacher, the appointment of inspectors, and 
the distribution of Government grants according to the result of 
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the annual inspections. The board should take cognisance of all 
charges preferred against schoolmasters by the local managers, and 
appeals should lie to it on all questions between the teachers and 
the local managers." 

Bdu<»- The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 

uon&l coii~ 

ditionof educational condition of Glasgow, which was taken as a 
Glasgow, ^^g^ ^£ ^j^g condition of the populous towns, reported 

that while there were 98,767 children of school age, the 
number in attendance was only 35,565, but that there 
was accommodation for 45,041. The Eoyal Commis- 
sioners stated that the voluntary system had proved 
utterly inadequate to effect the education of the masses 
of the population congregated in large towns. Besides 
The re- various important recommendations as to the teachers 
dation^of and the attainments to be required of them, the Comrais- 
miss^™' siffners suggested the formation of a central Board of 
Education, and of local school committees to conduct 
the schools. The duty of the Board should be 

" (1.) To determine the number and character of 

schools required in each parish or burgh. 
" (2.) To incorporate into a national system as many 
of the existing schools as may be deemed 
requisite. 
" (3.) To authorise and enforce the erection of such 

new schools as may be required. 
" (4.) To insist that all school buildings shall be 
efficiently maintained, and that the teaching 
shall be efficiently conducted." 
" The result of this proposal will be, that the schools 
recognised as public national schools will be of three de- 
scriptions — parochial schools, adopted schools, and new 
schools. We propose, also, that two or more parishes may 
combine for the purpose of establishing a school which 
shall be common to all of them, and maintained to a 
certain extent by each. Such new schools will be 
termed ' Combined National Schools.' 

" It will be observed that the powers conferred upon 
the Board are purely local. Their duties are confined 
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to seeing that every district is supplied with an adequate 
number of schools ; that these schools are efficiently 
maintained ; and that the teacher does his duty. 

" We do not propose that the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee of Council shall be interfered with. The Com- 
mittee will continue to administer the Parliamentary 
grant, and to conduct the business of inspection." 

Such, in brief, were the recommendations made by the 
Commissioners with respect to the elementary educa- 
tion of Scotland ; and with so exhaustive a report, and 
with such practical suggestions, it is surprising that legis- 
lation upon them was so long delayed. The successful 
passage of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, for Eng- 
land and Wales, paved the way, however, for legislation 
for Scotland ; and early in the session of 1872 (a Bill on The Edn- 
the subject having miscarried in the preceding session), ^cJTtLnd) 
Mr Young, the Lord Advocate, introduced the Education ^^^> i872. 
(Scotland) Act, 1872. The leading principles of this 
Act, which received the royal assent on the 6th of 
August of that year, may be stated in the Lord Advo- 
cate's own words : ** First, that the imperial money voted 
by Parliament for promoting national education should its lead- 
be in Scotland, as it was in England, administered by the i^piS!™" 
Government, and not by a statutory Board, which would 
not be responsible to the Government, and for whose 
proceedings, consequently, the Government could not 
be responsible to Parliament. Second, that a popularly- 
elected school board should be forthwith established in 
every parish and burgh, and that the duties of each 
school board should be, first, to manage all rate-sup- 
ported schools in the district; next, to provide such 
additional school accommodation as should be necessary 
in the district ; and, thirdly, to impose and levy such 
local school-rates as should be necessary. Third, that 
there should be one uniform system of management, 
applicable, without distinction, to all public rate-sup- 
ported schools, whether existing before the Act or estab- 
lished under the Act, to supply the ascertained deficiency. 
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Fourth, that the religious teaching was to be given at 
such hours that it would not interrupt or interfere with 
the secular instruction, and that children were at liberty 
to withdraw from it without losing any part of the 
secular instruction." 
The Board The Act also Constituted a temporary Board of Edu- 
t/o?^^" cation in Edinburgh, to exist for three or five years, the 
Scotland, duties of which were to be : (1.) To organise the school 
districts, and frame the regulations by which the school 
boards were to be elected ; (2.) To regulate the amount 
of school accommodation to be provided by the school 
boards in each school district; (3.) To submit to the 
Scotch Education Department a code of regulations by 
which, in their opinion, Parliamentary grants should 
be distributed in Scotland. 

The members of this Board were appointed on the 

10th of October 1872.^ They immediately addressed 

themselves to the important task imposed on them, and 

their reports 1873-74 and 1874-75 show a large amount 

of work achieved. Nine hundred and eighty-four 

school boards are now in active operation, a large num- 

Numberof bcr of ucw schools are being erected, and already a great 

boards, iucrcasc has been made in the school attendance, owing 

to the compulsory powers given to the boards. The 

Scotch Education Department, in their report for 1874- 

75, state, that " the following table, compiled from the 

reports of the inspectors on the schools visited in the 

Progress last fouT ycars, shows the rate of progress during that 

Jl^^ period:'' — 

1 The members are : Sir John Don Wauchope, Bart., Chairman; 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Bart. ; John Ramsay, Esq. ; Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart. ; Rev. John TuUoch, D.D. ; Bev. James Taylor, 
D.D., Secretary. 
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EsTDCATSD Population, . 



NuMBEB OF Schools (Ixusti- 
tions) inspected. 

Annual Grant Schools :— 
DepartmentB — 
Day, .... 
Night, .... 

Acoommodation — 
Day schools, 
Night schools ^ (not con- 
nected with day schools), 

Present at inspection — 
Day scholars, . 
jSight scholars. 

Average attendance — 
Day scholars, . 
Night scholars. 

Simple Inspection Schools : 
Accommodation, 
Present at inspection, 
Average attendance, . 



Number of Teachers :— 
Certificated, 
Assistant, . 
Pupil, 

Studying in Training -Col 
leges. 



Years ending Slst August. 



1871. 



1872. 



3,867,922 



1,966 



2,044 
63 



267,122 



215,401 
2,029 



203,054 
2,749 



4,489 
3,845 
1,845 



2,567 

8^513 

618 



3,399,226 



1873. 



8,430,923 



2,030 



2,133 
59 



281,668 



225,300 
2,641 



213,549 
8,406 



3.650 
3,583 
2,143 



2,656 

*8>65 

729 



2,108 



1874. 



3,462,916 



2,609 



2,307 
63 


2,577 
102 


294.072 


372,090 


• •• 


1,179 


239.025 
2,773 


297,247 
4,645 


220,508 
8,449 


263,748 
5,555 


8,647 
3,200 
1,221 


• 19.502 
17,329 
10,840 


2,657 


8,165 
66 


8,619 


8,833 


755 


822 



The Department, commenting on this table, proceed 
to state, with respect to — 

1. THE SCHOOL SUPPLY. 

The report of the Eegistrar-General on the Census of 



1 These were twenty-two in number ; in the remaining eighty cases 
the night schools were held in the premises of day schools. 
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Namber of 
children 
who 

should be 
in daily 
attend- 
ance at 
school 

The ac- 
commoda- 
tion in 
aided 
schools. 



The defi- 
cient ac- 
commoda- 
tion rapid- 
ly being 
provided. 



1871 "showed that about 477,360 out of 561,600 chil- 
dren, from 5 to 13 years of age, ought to be daily 
under instruction in our schools. 

" The accommodation in day schools aided in 1874 
(372,090) shows an increase of 32.10 per cent in the 
last two years. 

" In a large number of cases the school boards, under 
the 67th section of the Act of 1872, have sought 
grants from the Department in aid of the erection 
of new schools, or the repair and enlargement of ex- 
isting schools. Up to the 3l8t of December 1873, 
when the time for applying for bmlding-grants expired, 
we had received 1,685 applications for aid to supply 
school-room for about 250,000 children, with 1083 
residences for teachers. Most of these applications have 
been considered and agreed to, and a short time will 
only elapse before there will be an ample school accom- 
modation throughout the country." 

2. SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The Department state under this head that *' the 
enforcement of school attendance is left in the hands 
of the school boards ;" and that " where the existing 
school supply allows them to do so, the boards are 
putting in force the compulsory powers vigorously, and 
the following table shows that their efforts during the 
past year have been attended with marked success : — 



Increase 
in school 
attend- 
ance. 



Years ending 
81st August. 


Average attend- 
ance in aided 
schools. 


Increase on 
previous year. 


Bate of increase. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


203,054 
213,549 
220,508 
263,748 


None. 

10,495 

7,059 

43,240 


Nil. 
5.1 per cent. 
3.3 per cent. 
19.6 per cent. 
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3. STANDAED OF INSTEUCTION. 

Under this head, the Department note that there 
is still great irregularity in the attendance of the 
scholars ; that a large proportion of the scholars are not 
presented to the inspector to give proof of their attain- 
ments ; and that the results of the examination of those 
who are presented are stiU meagre and unsatisfactory. 

4. TEACHING POWEE. 

"The 2388 elementary schools in Scotland inspected Number of 
in 1874, provided accommodation, in 2577 departments, J^pupii. 
for 372,090 scholars. The average daily attendance in teachers. 
these schools amounted to 263,748 ; so that each depart- 
ment, while providing accommodation for 144 scholars, 
had an average attendance of only 102. Assuming 
that, under the operation of the Education Act, the 
average attendance rises to 120, and that some 480,000 
children ought to be in daily attendance at aided 
schools, it would follow that about 4000 separate de- 
partments under certificated teachers will be required 
as the general school supply of the country. 

" What progress has been made of late years towards 
providing a sufficient supply of competent teachers for 
this number of schools? And from what sources is 
this supply to be still further recruited ? 

" There were, on the 31st of December 1869, 2859 
pupU-teachers and 2406 certificated teachers at work 
in schools under inspection. These numbers, by the 
31st December 1874, had risen to 3833 pupU-teachers 
and 3412 certificated teachers, while the pupil-teachers 
in the first of the five years of their service have 
increased from 639 in 1869 to 1078 in 1874. 

"An addition of 537 was made to the number of cer- 
tificated teachers as the result of the last Christmas 
examination, when 142 male and 213 female students 
of the second year, and 80 male and 78 female acting 
teachers, obtained places on the class list of candidates 
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for certificates. 24 students of the first year also left 
the training-colleges after one year's residence to take 
charge of elementary schools. 
The ac- " The accommodation provided by the training-colleges 
tioninthennder inspection in Scotland is sufiicient for 980 stu- 
J^^f; dents, and 950 are now under instruction. These 
colleges can therefore, at present, furnish a yearly 
supply of nearly 500 teachers who have been trained 
for two years. This supply would be of itself suflScient 
to fill up the waste (calculated at 6 per cent) in a staff 
of 8300 teachers. Looking at the number of qualified 
candidates for certificates who are likely to enter the 
profession through the universities and other channels 
recognised by the Code, we see no reason to doubt that 
the supply of teachers will, before long, be found suffi- 
cient fully to meet the requirements of the country." 
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III. ANALYSIS OF THE CODE. 

The money annually granted by Parliament for public 
education in Scotland is administered by the Scotch 
Education Department.^ (Articles 1 and 2.) 

The object of the grant is to aid local exertion in 
maintaining schools fox children and training-colleges 
for teachers. (Article 3.) 

Grants are made to school boards in respect of the 
public schools under their management, and to man- 
agers of certain efficient voluntary schools. (Article 5.) 

Every school must be open to children of all de- 
nominations, and any child may be withdrawn from any 
religious instruction and observance in such school. The 
time or times of the instruction or observance must be 
at the beginning, or end, or beginning and end, of the 
school meeting. The education must be elementary, and 
the ordinary rate of school fee must not exceed nine- 
pence a-week. (Article 6.) 

The grants made by the Department are made once 
a-year (Article 13), to. the Tnanagers of the school only, 
after a report from one of her Majesty's inspectors of 
schools that the conditions prescribed by the Code as 
to the suitability of the school buildings and appliances, 
the qualifications of the teachers, and the attendance 
and proficiency of the scholars, have been fulfilled. 
(Articles 4, 8, 9, 10.) 

No grant is made for any instruction in religious 

1 The office is at Whitehall, London, S.W., and all official com- 
monications should be addressed to the Secbetart there. 
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subjects ; nor for any school established after 6th August 
1872, unless, the supply for the district is insufficient ; 
nor for higher-class public schools. (Article 7.) 

The managers of a school (which term includes a 
school board — ^Article 15 c) desiring to obtain annual 
aid towards its maintenance, should appoint some one 
member of their body to correspond with the Depart- 
ment on their behalf. (Articles 14, 15 a.) 

If the school is placed on the list for inspection, a 
month is fixed in which the inspector will annually 
examine the scholars (Article 11). The inspector may 
visit a school at any other time without notice. 
(Article 12). 

Teachers cannot act as managers of, or correspondents 
for, the schools in which they are employed, nor can 
they be recognised by the Department as clerks or trea- 
surers of school boards, unless very special grounds can 
be shown for their holding such appointment. (Article 
15 6.) 

BUILDING-GRANTS. 

The Department no longer receive any applications 
for aid towards building, enlarging, improving, or fitting 
up schools. Only those applications made for these 
objects before December 31, 1873, and not yet deter- 
mined, are entertained. (Article 16.) 

ANNUAL GRANTS. 

Preliminary Conditions. — The school must be con- 
ducted in accordance with the terms of Article 6, and 
must not be carried on with a view to private emolu- 
ment. No child may be refused admittance on other 
than reasonable grounds. The school premises must be 
healthy, well lighted, cleaned, warmed, drained, and 
ventilated, properly furnished, and supplied with suit- 
able offices. There must also be in the schoolroom and 
class-rooms eighty cubical feet of internal space, and 
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eight square feet of area, for each child in average atten- 
dance. 

The principal teacher must be certificated, and must 
not undertake any work which interferes with his school 
duties. 

The managers must immediately notify to the De- 
partment any change in the school staff which may 
occur during the school year. 

Girls in a day school must be regularly taught plain 
needlework and cutting-out. 

All returns called for by the Department must be 
made, the registers must be carefully marked, the 
accounts of income and expenditure must be accurately 
kept and duly audited. 

Three responsible managers of the school must de- 
signate one of their number to sign the receipt for the 
grant. (Article 17.) 

These essential conditions being fulfilled,-^ the follow- 
ing grants may be earned by day schools : — 

The school having been open 400 times (morning and 
afternoon) may earn 

1. On Average Attendance. 

1. 4s. for every scholar in average attendance; 

2. Is. if singing is part of the ordinary instruction ; 

3. Is. 6d. if the discipline and organisation are ex- 

cellent; or Is. if they are only good. (Article 
19 A.) 

2. On Presentation. 

They may also earn for every child present on the day 
of examination, and who has attended at least 250 meet- 
ings of the school, 

(a) If between four and seven years of age, — 

(a) 8s., if taught as a class of a school, suitably 

' If two inspectors report any serious primd fade objection, and the 
grant is withheld, a special minute of the case is recorded (Ait. 18). 
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to their age, and so as not to interfere with the 
older children ; or 

(b) lOs., if taught in a separate and suitably- 
famished department, and hj a certificated 
teacher of their own. (Article 19 B 1.) 

3. On Examination. 

(fi) If more than seven years of age, 

3s. for each pass in reading, writing, or 

arithmetic; or, 
4s. for each such pass in an infant school or 
department. 

(Article 19 B 2.) 

After March 31, 1878, no grant wiU be paid for any 
scholar who passes in only one of these subjects. 
(Article 19 B 3.) 

The results of the examination of each scholar will 
be communicated to the managers. (Article 19 B 4.) 

Every scholar who has made the requisite attendances 
mvst be presented for examination. (Article 19 B 5.) 

4. Additional Grant on Average Attendance of children 
over 7 only, subject to Examination. 

A. 2s., if the scholars in the classes (from which the 
children are examined in Standards II. and III.) show 
an intelligent and grammatical knowledge of the passage 
read. 

B. 2s., if the classes (from which the children are ex- 
amined in Standards IV. to VI., or in specific subjects) 
pass a creditable examination in history and geography ; 
but this grant (B) will not be paid if less than 10 per 
cent of the scholars examined under Article 1 9 B 2 are 
presented in Standards IV. to VI. (Article 19 C.) 

5. Grants for Specijlc Svhjects. 

If the time-table in use in the school throughout the 
year has provided for one or more of the following spe- 
cific subjects — viz., mathematics, English literature and 
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language, Latin, Greek, French, German, mechanics, 
chemistry, animal physiology, light and heat, magnet- 
ism and electricity, physical geography, botany, and 
domestic economy — a grant of 4s. per subject will be 
paid for every day scholar, presented in Standards IV. 
to VI., who passes satisfactorily in not more than two 
of these subjects ; but this payment will not be made 
unless 75 per cent of the passes attainable in the stand- 
ard examination has been obtained. A scholar who has 
previously passed in Standard VI. may (if qualified by 
attendance) be presented in three of these subjects. 
(Article 21.) 

6. Grants to Small Rural Schools, 

£15 (subject to a favourable report from the inspec- 
tor), if the population within two miles, by road, of the 
school is less than 200 souls, and there is no other pub- 
lic or State-aided school, with sufficient accommodation 
for such population, within three miles of the school. 
If the population is more than 200, but less than 300, 
a grant of £10 only is made. This grant cannot be 
claimed when the average attendance is less than 15. 

In thinly-peopled districts, where the average attend- 
ance would be less than 15, children living more than 4 
miles from any aided school, or separated from it by the 
sea, may be taught at their own homes (or elsewhere) 
by a provisionally certificated teacher : and if they are 
under instruction for 60 days in the year, they may earn 
a double grant under Article 19 B 2. When the num- 
ber so instructed reaches 15, an extra grant of £10 is 
paid. (Article 19 D.) 

7. Grants in Respect of Pupil-teachers. 

The sum of 60s. in respect of each pupil-teacher re- 
quired by Article 32 c who. produces good certificates of 
character and passes a satisfactory examination. If the 
examination or the certificates produced are only fair, 
only 40s. will be paid. (Article 19 E.) 
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EXCEPTION AS TO ATTENDANCES. 

150 attendances are accepted in place of 250 in the 
case of 

(a) Scholars attending school under any half-time Act ; 
(6) Scholars above 10 certified by the managers to be 

beneficially employed at work when not at school ; 
(c) Scholars who reside two or more miles from the 

schooL (Article 20.) 

GRANTS TO EVENING SCHOOLS. 

If the school has been opened at least forty-five times 
in the course of the evening school year — 

(a) 4s. per scholar in average attendance ; 

(b) For every scholar who has been under instruction 

not less than forty hours, 

28. 6d. for passing in Reading, 
28. 6d. „ Writing, ^ 

28. 6d. „ Arithmetic. 

(Article 22.) 

CALCULATION OF ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance in a day school may not be reckoned 
unless the scholar has been under instruction in secular 
subjects — 

(a) If above seven years of age, two hours ; 

(b) If under seven „ one and a half hour. 
Attendance in an evening school must be for at least 

one hour, (Article 23.) 

The attendance of boys at military drill, and of girls 
at lessons in practical cookery, by competent instructors, 
may be counted as school attendance; but not more 
than two hours a-week, nor more t\ia.n forty hours in the 
year, may be so counted. (Article 24.) 

Attendance may not be reckoned for any scholar in 
a day school under 3 or above 18 ; or, in an evening 
school, under 12 or above 21 years of age. (Article 25.) 
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The rule for calculating the average attendance is 
given by Article 26. 

The attendances of half-time scholars reckon as those 
of other scholars. (Article 27.) 

STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION. 

The requirements of the standard examination are set 
forth in Article 28. 

A scholar may not be presented under a lower stand- 
ard than that in which he has been previously examined, 
nor in the same standard unless he has failed to pass in 
two subjects. (Article 29.) ^ 

REDUCTION OF THE GRANT. 

The grant claimable under Articles 19 and 22 is re- 
duced by its excess above — 

1. The income of the school from fees, rates, and 
subscriptions. 

2. One-half of the annual expenditure on the main- 
tenance of the school. (Article 32 a.) ^ 

The grant is liable to a deduction of one-tenth to one- 
half for serious faults of instruction, discipline, or regis- 
tration, for defects in the premises, or for deficiencies 
in school furniture and appliances. (Article 32 6.) 

It is further liable to deduction if there is an interval 
of more than 3 months between the employment of two 
certificated teachers, or if a sufficient staff of pupil- 
teachers is not provided. 

A school of 60 children requires no pupil-teacher ; 
61 to 100 requires one pupil-teacher ; 
101 to 140 requires two pupil-teachers, 
— and so on ; another pupil-teacher being required for 

^ Articles 30 and 31 are suspended. 

' In any parish (not burgh) in the counties of Inverness, Argyll, 
Boss, and Orkney and Shetland, '* where a school rate of not less 
than 3d. in the pound on the rateable value of the parish has been 
levied," Article 32 a wiU not be enforced. 
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every additional 40 scholars. One assistant teacher is 
equivalent to two pupil-teachers. (Article 32 c.) 

Increased attendance during the year causes no 
reduction. (Article 33.) 

SCHOOL DIART OB LOG-BOOK. 

The managers are required to provide a copy of the 
Code, registers of attendance, a diary or log-book, and 
a portfolio to contain the ofi&cial correspondence. 

The diary is to be in the charge of the principal 
teacher ; and he is to record in it, at least once a-week, 
entries of general progress, visits of managers, changes 
in staff, &c. The inspector's report, communicated by 
the Department, must also be copied into it. (Articles 
34-40.) 

m 

TEACHERS BEFEBBED TO IN THE CODE. 

Lay persons ^ only can be recognised as teachers, who 
are of three classes— (a) certificated teachers, (&) pupU- 
teachers, (c) assistant teachers. (Articles 41-42.) 

CERTIFICATED TEACHEBS. 

1. Certificates (with the exceptions to he noted presently) 
are granted after examination (Article 43.) The exam- 
inations are held in December of each year, at the 
several training-colleges and other centres. (Article 44.) 
The syllabus of the subjects is forwarded from the 
Department on application. (Article 45.) 
The examination is open to 

(a) Students who have resided for at least one 

year in the training-coUeges ; 
(6) Other persons who are twenty-one years of 
age, and have either 

(1) completed an apprenticeship as a pupil- 
teacher satisfactorily ; 

^ This condition wiU not apply to any person to whom a certificate 
is granted under Article 66. 
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(2) obtained a favourable report from an 

inspector; or — 

(3) served as assistants, for at least six 

months, in schools under a certifi- 
cated teacher, 
(c) Graduates in arts or science of any University 
of the United Kingdom, who have satisfied an 
inspector of their practical skill as teachers. 
(Article 47.) 
The names of candidates desiring to be examined 
must be notified to the Department before October in 
each year. (Article 46.) 

Acting teachers or graduates may take the papers 
either of the first or second year, but graduates are not 
required to be examined in any of the subjects in which 
they were examined on obtaining a degree. (Article 48.) 
A list of successful candidates is published, and the 
result of the examination and the nature of the profes- 
sional training is recorded on the certificates. (Articles 
49, 50.) 

Before certificates are issued, the candidates who 
have passed the examination must, as teachers con- 
tinuously engaged in the same schools, obtain two favour- 
able reports from an inspector (Article 51). Teachers 
during this probation are counted as certificated for 
the purpose of the anntuil grant (Article 52). 

CEETIPIOATES. 

The certificates, issued according to the examination 
passed, are of four classes. They are raised from the 
third to the second, and from the second to the first 
cla^s, only by service ; from the fourth to the third only 
by re-examination. A certificate of the fourth class 
does not entitle the holder to have the charge of pupil- 
teachers. (Articles 53-58 and 65.) 

CEBTIFICATES GRANTED TO PERSONS FOR LONG AND 
GOOD SERVICE WITHOUT EXAMINATION. 

Certificates of the third and fourth dass may be 
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granted without eocamination to teachers who satisfy 
the following conditions : — 

1. As to age. They must be above 25 years of age. 

2. As to service. They must have been teachers for 
at least 5 years. 

3. As to character. They must present certiiScates of 
good character from the managers of their schools. 

The inspector must report — 

1. That they are efl&cient teachers. 

2. That 20 children at least who had been in their 
schools during the preceding six months were individu- 
ally examined.^ 

3. That at least 15 of the ''passes" made by these 
scholars were above Standard I.^ (Article 59 a.) 

Ifo applications for certificates under this Article unll 
he entertained after Deceniber 31, 1879. 

Further relaxations as to certificates are offered by 
Articles 59 c and 60-62. 

FUTURE RATING OF EXISTING CERTIFICATES. 

First Class Certificates are rated as First Class. 
Second „ „ Second „ 

Third „ „ Third „ 

Infant Certificates of First Class Third „ 
„ „ Second „ Fourth „ 

Certificates of Second and Third Class will be open 
to revision at the end of 10 years from the date of their 
issue, or of their last revision.^ (Articles 63, 64) 



REPORTS OF MANAGERS AND INSPECTOR. 

Certificates may at any time be recalled, suspended, 
or redvMd, and are continued subject to a report from 

^ 2 and 3 do not apply to Infant Schools (Article 59 h). 
' The issne of certificates to acting teachers of public schools is 
regulated by Article 66. 
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the managers as to character, and from the inspector as 
to efficiency. (Articles 67-69.) 

PUPIL-TEACHEES. 

Pupil-teachers are loys or girls (not adults); and their 
employment (but not more than 4 to every certificated 
teacher engaged in the school) is sanctioned on condition 
that the principal teacher is certificated, and that the 
general condition of the school satisfies the usual re- 
quirements. They must be not less than 13 years of 
age (completed), and of the same sex as the teacher. In 
a mioced school, however, a female pupil-teacher may 
serve under a master, if some respectable woman is 
present while the private lessons are being given. 

The managers, the pupil-teacher, and his surety must 
enter into an agreement in the terms of the memorandum 
set forth in Schedule II. of the Code. 

The Department is no party to the agreement, but 
wlU arbitrate, if requested. 

Pupil-teachers are required to produce good certificates 
from the managers and teacher, and to pass an examina- 
tion before her Majesty's inspector on entering, and at 
the end of each year of, their apprenticeship. (Articles 
70-72.) 

Vacancies cause a reduction of the grant unless filled 
up at the next examination. 

Temporary monitors iaB,y be engaged to fill vacancies 
of pupil-teachers occurring in the course of the school 
year. (Articles 73-76.) 

The first Schedule annexed to the Code sets forth the 
qualifications and certificates required of pupil-teachers. 
(Article 77.) 

PupU-teachers, at the close of their engagement, may 
become assistants, be provisionally certificated, or enter 
a training-college. They are perfectly free in the choice 
of their employmerU. (Article 78.) 
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ASSISTANT TEACHEBS. 

Pupil-teachers who have completed their apprentice- 
ship creditably, or persons who have passed the exam- 
ination for admission to a training-school, are recognised 
as assistants in place of pupU-teachers without further 
examination. Assistants must be reported as efficient, 
and produce certificates of good conduct. They are 
counted as part of the school staff (being equivalent to 
two pupU-teachers, Article 32 c, 2), and make their own 
terms with the managers as to wages and service. (Ar- 
ticles 79-82.) 

TRAINING-COLLEGES. 

A training-college includes a college for instructing 
(and in some cases for boarding and lodging) candidates 
for the office of teacher, and a practising school where 
they may learn the exercise of their profession (Article 
83). The grants to these training-colleges are regulated 
by Articles 84-90.) 

The examination of the students resident in them is 
regulated by Articles 100-105. 

ADMISSION INTO A TRAINING-COLLEGE. 

The examination of candidates for admission into 
training -colleges will henceforth be held annually in 
July, 

The candidates are selected by the authorities of the 
training-college, with whom they must agree (in writing) 
to adopt and follow the profession of teacher. 

Candidates must, if pupil-teachers, have successfully 
completed their engagement ; if not pupil-teachers, be 
18 years of age on the 1st of January next following the 
date of the examination. 

The authorities of each training-college settle their 
own terms of admission. (Articles 91-99.) 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The managers of any school to which inspection has 
already been promised must apply an/nioally. to the in- 
spector of the district for an examination of their school. 
The examination may take place on any day between 
February 1 and April 30. The grant is paid either with 
the grant to the day school, or, if the accounts are kept 
quite separate, as soon as possible after April 30. 

If there are less than 20 scholars they are examined 
at some centre fixed by the inspector. (Articles 106- 
112.) 

CERTIFICATES UNDER LABOUR ACTS. 

For the purpose of granting certificates pursuant to 
any Act regulating the education of children employed 
in labour, the Department have made special provisions 
for their examination, and- for the issue of the certificates. 
The regulations under which they are granted, and under 
which the persons applying for them must act, are set 
forth in Articles 113-117. 

PENSIONS. 

Article 118 contains the minute of the Department 
relating to Teachers* Pensions. 

The remaining Articles, 119-121, relate to the "Ee- 
vision of Code." 

Following the Articles of the Code are five Schedules, 
which contain : — 

I. Qualifications and Certificates of Pupil - teachers 
at admission and during their engagement. 

II. Pupil-teachers' Memorandum of Agreement. 

III. Pupil - teachers' New Memorandum of Agree- 
ment, on change of Managers. 

IV. Table of Specific Subjects of Secular Instruction. 
(Referred to in Article 21.) 

V. Supplementary Rules. 

[The Appendix, " showing separately (for 1876) all 
Articles modified, and all New Articles," is omitted from 
this Manual.] 

D 
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IK CODE (1876) OF THE SCOTCH 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT} 

{WITH NOTES.) 



PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

1. A sum of money is annually granted by Parliament '' For 
Public Education in Scotland.'' 

2. This grant is administered by the Scotch Education De- 
partment, hereinafter called the Department. 

" The term * Scotch Education Department ' shaU mean *■ The 
Lords of any Committee of the Privy Council appointed hy her Ma- 
jesty OD Education in Scotland." — (Education, Scotland, Act, 1872, 
8. 1.) See Directory, p. xi 

Article 14 states to whom application for annual grants must be 
made. See the note to that Article. 

3. The object of the grant is to aid local exertion, under 
certain conditions, to maintain — 

(a) Schools for children (Article 6) ; and 
(h) Training-colleges for teachers (Article 83). 

Articles 17-40 and 106-112 are the regulations which govern the ad- 
ministration of the grant to schools. Articles 83-105 contain the con- 
ditions of grants to training-colleges. 

A list of schools to which grants have been awarded is published 
every year in the Appendix to the Report of the Committee of Council 



^ The text of the Code itself is printed in laige type. The notes 
in small type. 
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on Edacation in Sootknd. A list of the traimng-eoUegeB reoeirag 
gnotB from the Department k printed at page 114. 

Sections 69, 72, and 73 of the Education (Scotland) Act are as 
follows : — 

(69.) "It shall be the dnty of eveiy parent to provide elementary 
edacation in reading, writing, and arithmetic for his children, between 
five and thirteen years of age, and if unable from poverty to pay there- 
for, to apply to the parochial board of the parish or burgh in which he 
resides, and it shall be the duty of the said board to pay out of the poor 
fund the ordinary and reasonable fees for the elementaiy education of 
every such child, or such part of such fees as the parent shall be unable 
to pay, in the event of such board being satisfied of the inability of the 
parent to pay such fees, and tiie provisions of this clause shall apply to 
the edacation of blind children, but no such payment shall be made or 
refused on condition of the child attending any school in receipt of the 
parliamentary grant other than such as may be selected by the parent/' 

(72. ) " Any person who receives into his house as a domestic servant, 
or who employs as a farm servant, or as a worker in a mine, factory, or 
workshop, or assistant in a shop, a child under the age of thirteen who 
has not attended school regularly for at least three years between the 
ages of five and thirteen and is unable to read and vnrite, and who con- 
tinues such child in his employment after notice from the school board 
of the parish or burgh, or an officer thereof, that he has not received 
elementary education, shall be deemed thereby to undertake the duty 
of a parent with respect to the elementary education of such child, so 
long as he remains in his employment, and shall be liable to be pro- 
ceeded against, and to be fined or imprisoned as herein-before provided 
in the case of a parent, should he grossly and without reasonable excuse 
fidl to perform such duty ; but the duty of the parent shall not there- 
by be discharged or diminished, nor shall the parent be thereby ex- 
empted from liability to be proceeded against as aforesaid.'' 

(73.) " A certificate of ability to read and write, and of a knowledge of 
elementary arithmetic, granted in &vour of any child by one of Her 
Majesty's inspectors, shall exempt the parent and all employers of such 
child from, any prosecution or other proceeding under this Act for 
neglecting to provide for the education of such child.'' 

[Under Article 20 will be found the regulations of the Scotch Educa- 
ation Department as to the " certificate of ability " required.] 

4. Aid to maintain schools is given by annual grants, con- 
ditional upon the attendance and proficiency of the scholars, 
the qualifications of the teachers, and the state of the schools. 
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Attkndanoe. See Artiolee 19-25. 

Pbofioienoy. See Artiolee 19 B, 19 C, 21, 22 b, and 28, and the 
Fourth Schedule. 

Qualifications or Teachebs. See Articles 41-82 (a), and the 
First Schedule. 

State of the Sohooia. See Article 17 e. 

Any necessary notes will be found under the several Articles. 

5. These grants are made — 

a. *' To any school board for and in respect of the public 
schools under their management.' 



tt 



By sections 23 snd 24 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, all parish 
and burgh schools are vested in the school board of the pariah or burgh 
in which they are situated. The school board of the burgh can, how- 
ever, receive no grant for or in respect of the higher-class public schools 
so vested. (See Article 7 c.) 

In addition to these schools the board will have under its manage- 
ment those transferred under sections 38 and 39 (see note to Article 
5 b), and those provided under section 26. 

(23. ) " The parish and other schools which have been established and 
now exist in any parish under the recited Acts, or any of them, toge- 
ther with teachers' houses and land attached thereto, shall be vested in 
and be under the management of the school board of such parish, or if 
situated in a burgh, then of the school board of such buigh, unless 
such parish school is the parish school of the landward district of a par- 
ish partly landward and partly burgal, in which case it shall be under 
the management of the school board of such district from and after the 
election of such school board, and the said school board shall thereafter, 
with respect to school management and the election of teachers, and 
generally with respect to all powers, obligations, and duties in regard 
to such schools now vested in or incumbent on the heritors qualified 
according to the existing law and the minister of the parish, supersede 
and come in the place of such heritors and minister; and all jurisdic- 
tion, power, and authority possessed or exercised by presbyteries or 
other church courts with respect to any public schools in Scotland are 
hereby abolished : Provided that nothing in this section contained shall 
defeat or prejudice any right or title to the land whereon any such 
school or teachers' houses shall be built, other than that of the heritors 
or others being managers of such school, or shall defeat or prejudice 
any charge, burden, or liability to which such land or houses may be 
subject." 

(24.) " Every burgh school shall be vested in and be under the man- 
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agement of the school board of the burgh in which the same is situated 
from and after the election of such school board, and the said school 
board shall thereafter, with respect to school management and the 
election of teachers, and generally with respect to all powers and duties 
in regard to such schools now Tested in the town council and magis- 
trates, or other authorities in whom the school management and the 
election of the schoolmasters and teachers is at present vested, super- 
sede and come in the place of such town councU and magistrates or 
other authorities." 

(26.) ** There shall be proyided for every parish and burgh a sufficient 
amount of accommodation in public schools available for all persons 
resident in such parish and burgh, for whose education efficient and 
suitable provision is not otherwise made, and when a sufficient amount 
of such accommodation is not afiforded in any parish or burgh, it shall 
be the duty of such school board to supply the deficiency in the man- 
ner provided by this Act ; and all public schools, whether existing at 
the passing of this Act, or subsequently supplied in manner provided 
by this Act, shall be vested in and under the management of the school 
board of the parish or burgh in which they do or shall hereafter come 
to exist." 

Section 25 of the Act defines a ** Public School," from which it will 
be seen that the term applies to those schools only which are under 
the management of a school board. 

(25.) ** Every school under the management of the school board of a 
parish shall be deemed a parish school, and every school under the 
management of the school board of a bui^h shall be deemed a burgh 
school, and all such schools are hereby declared to be public schools 
within the meaning of this Act ; but nothing in this Act contained 
shall prejudice or affect the right of the teacher of any existing parish 
school, which, under the operation of this Act, may be deemed to be a 
burgh school, or his successors in office, to participate in the benefits 
of any bequest for behoof of the teachers of parochial schools, or 
the powers, rights, and privileges of the trustees or administrators 
of any such bequests." 

5. h. " To the managers of any school whicb is, in the opinion 
of the Department, efficiently contributing to the 
secular education of the parish or burgh in which it 
is situated." [Education Act (Scotland), 1872, sec. 
67 (2).] 

This latter class of schools may, if so required, be transferred to the 
school board of the district. See sections 88 and 89 of the Education 
(Scotland) Act. 
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(38.) "With respect to schools now existiog or which may hereafter 
exist in any parish or btu^gh erected or acquired and maintained or 
partly maintained with funds derived from contributions or donations 
(whether by the members of a particular church or religious body, or 
not) for the purpose, or authorised by the contributors or donors to be 
applied for the purpose of promoting education ; be it enacted, that it 
shall be lawful for the person or persons vested with the title to any 
such school, with the consent of the person or persons having the admin- 
istration of the trusts upon which the same is held, to transfer such 
school, together with the site thereof and any land or teacher's house, 
held and used in connection therewith, to the school board of the parish 
or burgh in which it is situated, to the end and effect that such school 
shall thereafter be under the management of such board as a public 
school in the same manner as any public school under this Act, and it 
shall be lawful for the school board, with the sanction of the Board of 
Education, to accept of such transference, and on the same being made 
and accepted the said school, with the site and any land and teacher's 
house included in the transference, shall be vested in the school board, 
and the school shall thereafter be deemed to be a public school under 
this Act, and shall be maintained and managed by the school board, and 
be subject to all the provisions of this Act accordingly ; and the existing 
teachers, if any, of such school may be continued as such teachers by 
the school board, and their continuance in office may be made a con- 
dition of the transference of the school to the school board ; and when 
so continued such teachers shall be in all respects in the same position, 
and have the same rights and be subject to the same provisions, as 
teachers appointed by a school board under this Act to a public school 
of the same class as the school so transferred. And the use of the 
school-house at such times and foi; such purposes as shall not interfere 
with the use thereof under the provisions of this Act by the school 
board may also be made a condition of the transference thereof to the 
school board. " 

(39. ) " The consent of any number of persons having the administra- 
tion of the trusts on which any school is held, to the transference of 
such school, with the site and house and land, if any, held and used in 
connection therewith, to a school board under this Act, may be given by 
a majority of not less than two-thirds of the persons having the adminis- 
tration of such trusts present at a meeting duly summoned for that 
purpose, and the transference may be effected by an ordinary dispo- 
sition or other deed of conveyance by the persons vested with the title, 
recorded in the register of sasines, and no stamp or other duly shall 
be exigible on such disposition or other deed ; and the persons whose 
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consent is hereby required need not be parties to the conveyance, and 
the validity of the transference and the title of the school board shall 
not be subject to challenge on the ground that the requisite consents 
were not duly given, unless such challenge shall be judicially made 
within six months after the recording of the deed of conveyance." 

6. In every school, or department of a school, in respect of 
'which grants are made, the following regulations must be 
strictly observed : — 

a. '* The school shall be open to children of all denomina- 
tions, and any child may be withdrawn by his parents 
from any instruction in religious subjects and from 
any religious observance in any such school ; and no 
child shall in any such school be placed at any dis- 
advantage with respect to the secular instruction 
given therein by reason of the denomination to which 
such child or his parents belong, or by reason of his 
being withdrawn from any instruction in religious 
subjects." 

6. " The time or times during which any religious observ- 
ance is practised or instruction in religious subjects 
is given at any meeting of the school for elementary 
instruction shall be either at the beginning or at the 
end, or at the beginning and at the end of such 
meeting, and shall be specified in a table approved 
of by the Scotch Education Department." (Educa- 
tion Act, sec. 68.) This time-table is to be submitted 
to the inspector for approval, on behalf of the De- 
partment, at the time of his annual visit (Article 11). 

c. The education given must consist chiefly of elementary 

instruction (Article 28). 

d. The ordinary payments in respect of the instruction, 

from each child, must not exceed ninepence a-week. 

'*The managers of schools, not the Committee of Council, deter- 
mine the rate of fees to be paid. 

'* Fees should be calculated according to the means of the labouring 
poor in the neighbourhood, and should be as high as those means 
fairly admit. 

** They should not be charged at so much per subject, because this 
places the poor at a disadvantage, and interferes with the classification 
of the scholars according to proficiency. " 
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Article 6 should be read in connection with Article 23, which re- 
quires two full hours of secular instruction (morning or afternoon) for 
scholars aboTe 7 years of age, one hour and a half for children under 7 
years of age ; and one hour for erening scholars. 

These conditions being fulfilled, there is nothing either in the Educa- 
tion Act or the Code which prohibits religious instruction in schools, or 
the collectiTe attendance of their scholars at any place of worship. In 
the preamble of the Education (Scotland) Act, it is expressly stated : 
" And whereas it has been the custom in the public schools of Scot- 
land to give instruction in religion to children whose parents did not 
object to the instruction so giren, but with liberty to parents, without 
forfeiting any of the other advantages of the schools, to elect that their 
children should not receive such instruction, and it is expedient that 
the managers of public schools shall be at liberty to continue the said 
custom." 

With respect to the use of Hymns and of Reading-Books, the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Instmctions to Inspectors are important : — 



Htmns. 

" While my Lords entirely approve of the introduction of singing in 
schools, it must not, so far as it forms part of the two hours' secular 
instruction required by Article 23 of the New Code, be the practice of 
a religious observance, or for the purpose of giving instruction in reli- 
gious subjects." 

Readinq-Books. 

" It is not proposed to prescribe the use of any particular books ; 
but no instruction in religious subjects may be given in any lesson 
during the hours fixed for secular instruction under Article 23. 

*'My Lords will deal as they arise with cases in which objection 
may be taken to the manner in which any particular lesson-book is 
used in a public elementary school." 

No grant, however, is made in respect of religious subjects (see 
Article 7), nor do her Majesty's inspectors examine into the religious 
instruction given. ** Eveiy public school, and every school w^ich is 
subject to inspection, shall be open at all times to the inspection of 
any of her Majesty's inspectors, but it shall be no part of the duties 
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of Bacb inspector to inquire into any instruction in religious subjects 
or to examine any scholar in religious knowledge, or in any religion 
subject or book." — [Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, sec. 66.] 
[With regard to the Time-Tables, see the Appendix, page 149.] 

7. No grant is made for or in respect of — 

a. Instruction in religious subjects (Education Act, sec. 67 
(a) ). 

6. .A school established after the passing of the Education 
(Scotland) Act (6th August 1872), unless the Depart 
ment shall after due inquiry be satisfied that no suffi- 
cient provision exists for the children for whom the 
school is intended, regard being had to the religious 
belief of their parents, or that it is otherwise specially 
required in the locality where it is situated (ibid., 
sec. 67 (6.) ). 

c. Higher-class public schools (ibid., sec. 62-64). 

8. Officers are employed to verify the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions on which grants are made, to collect information, and 
to report the results to the Department. 

9. These officers are inspectors appointed by her Majesty, 
on the recommendation of the Department, and persons em- 
ployed by the Department, as occasion requires, in the 
capacity of acting inspectors, inspectors' assistants, or auditors 
of accounts. 

10. No grant is paid except on a report from an inspector, 
showing that the conditions of the grant have been fulfilled. 
The inspector may delegate to an assistant the duty of examin- 
ing into the attendance and proficiency of the scholars. 

11. The Department, at the time of agreeing to place a 
school on the list of those to which grants may be made, in- 
forms the managers in what month to look for the inspector's 
annual visit. This month remains the same from year to year, 
unless the Department informs the managers of a change. 
Notice of the day of the inspector's annual visit is given 
beforehand to the managers. 

12. An inspector may visit any public school, or other school 
subject to inspection, at any other time without notice. 

Although the inspector visits formally, for the purpose of examining 
the children, only once a-year, when the annual grant is due, the per- 
mission given him by this Article enables him to see how the schools 
are daily taught and conducted, and to ascertain that recommendationa 
made at the annual visit have been carried out. 
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13. Grants are issued to each school only once per annum. 
The year for this purpose is reckoned as ending with the last 
day (inclusive) of the month preceding that fixed for the in- 
spector's annual visit. 

Example. — ^An inBpector's visit ia fixed for April. Then all accounts 
and returns should be made up for the year ending with the Slst of 
March. Upon these accounts and returns the grants of the Department 
are calculated. 

In the case of a school inspected for the first time, and which has 
been open less than 12 months, the return should be made up for the 
number of months during which it has been under the charge of a cer- 
tificated teacher. 

14. No school is placed on the list for inspection (Article 
11) till an application has been addressed to the Secretary, 
Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, S.W. 

Full instructions are thereupon issued according to the par- 
ticulars of the case. 

In acting on this Article, the correspondent ^ on behalf of the mana- 
gers should confine himself to a simple statement of the name of the 
school, of the parish and county in which it is situated, and of his wish 
that it should be placed on the list for annual grants. The Department 
will then make inquiry to assure themselves that no sufficient provi- 
sion exists for the children for whom the school is intended, regard 
being had to the religious belief of their parents, or that it is otherwise 
specially required in the locality where it is situated. 

Should the result of this inquiry be satisfactory, the Department will 
then desire to know whether the conditions of Article 17 are complied 
with. If so, the managers will be informed in what month the inspec- 
tor will visit their school. 

15. a. The managers of a school must appoint a correspon- 
dent with the Department, and must give notice of any change 
of correspondent. 

The following are the directions that have been laid down for the 



^ It will be seen by the next Article that teachers cannot act as 
correspondents for their schools. 
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use of clerks of school boards in their correspondence with the Scotch 
Education Department. Several of the rules will be found applicable 
to all correspondents : — 

1. Letters addressed to this Department should be written on fools- 
cap paper, and on consecutive pages, beginning vrith the first. 

2. Every letter should be headed with the name of the school board 
(and county), which, if the letter is a general one, will be sufficient. 
But if the letter relates to any particular school, the name of that school 
also should be entered in the ueading. 

3. Communications which relate to different schools should be the 
subject of separate letters. The papers of each school are filed here 
separately, so that if the same letter relates to different schools, a copy 
of it has to be made and kept for reference, with the papers of each 
school. 

4. .A distinctive name (e.^;., Golspie Public School, or Rothesay , High 
Street, Public School) should be given to each school under the manage- 
ment of the Board, and if this is changed, notice should at once be 
given to the Department. 

5. Notice should also be given to the Department of the transfer of 
every school (Education Act, section 88) as soon as it is effected. If 
the school has hitherto been in receipt of annual aid, the name borne 
by it on the official records may be learnt from the appendix to the last 
annual report of the Department. This name should be mentioned in 
the notice of the transfer, as well as that by which the school is here- 
after to be known ; and the notice should also specify by whom the 
official correspondence for the school will hereafter be conducted (Scotch 
Code, Article 15 a). 

6. The great pressure of work upon this Department obliges their 
Lordships to make it a rule not to enter into correspondence with indi- 
vidual members of school boards. My Lords will be prepared to con- 
sider any question falling within their jurisdiction which a board may 
address to them officially through the chairman or clerk, who should 
sign a^ suclh. If a teacher has been recognised by the Department as 
clerk, all letters should be signed by the chairman, or the member of 
the.board specially appointed to conduct the correspondence with the 
Department. 

7. Letters addressed to ''The Secretary" on public business need 
not be prepaid. 
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15. 6. Teachers cann6t act as managers of, or correspondents 
for, the schools in which they are employed ; nor can they be 
recognised by the Department as clerks or treasurers of school 
boards, unless very special grounds can be shown for their 
holding such appointments. 

'*My Lords have therefore determined not to recognise the teacher 
of a public school as clerk or treasurer to a school board — 

(1.) If there is more than one public school in the parish ; and 
(2.) Without receiving from the board a certificate, under the 
hands of the chairman, that there is no other available person in 
the district qualified to discharge the duties attaching to these 
offices. 
Where these conditions are fulfilled, and my Lords agree to recognise 
a teacher as clerk and treasurer, they have further determined — 

(3.) To require all official correspondence with the Department 
to be counteTsigned by the chairman, or a member of the board 
specially appointed for the purpose ; 

(4. ) To require, in like manner, all certificates of character, con- 
duct, or of the completeness and accuracy of the accounts, which, 
in ordinary cases, are given by the clerk or treasurer, to be signed 
by the chairman, or a member of the board specially appointed for 
the purpose." — Extract from, a Departmental Circular. 

15. c. The term managers includes — 

(1.) The school board of any burgh or parish. 

(2.) The managers of a public school appointed by a 

school board under section 22 of the Education 

Act. 
(3.) The managers of any school to which grants are 

made pursuant to Article 5 h. 

With respect to managers appointed by school boards, section 22 of 
the Education (Scotland) Act says : — 

'' It shall be lawful for any school board, from time to time as they 
see fit, to commit the management of any school under their charge, 
and to delegate any of their powers under this Act, except the power 
of raising money^ to managers appointed by them ; such managers shall 
not be less than three In number, shall observe such rules, conditions, 
and restrictions as the school board shall from time to time prescribe, 
and shall all, or any of them^ be removable at the pleasure of the school 
board, and may all, or any of them, resign on giving written notice to 
the school board. "^ 
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[The following extract from the 3d Schedule of the EDglish Education 
Act may be found useful : — 

Proceedings of Managers appointed by a School Board. 

The managers may elect a chairman of their meetings. If no such 
chairman is elected, or if the chairman elected is not present at the time 
appointed for holding the same, the members present shall choose one 
of their number to be chairman of such meeting. The managers may 
meet and adjourn as they think proper. The quorum of the managers 
shall consist of such number of members as may be prescribed by the 
school board that appointed them, or, if no number be prescribed, of 
three members. Every question at a meeting shall be determined by 
a majority of votes of the members present and voting on that question, 
and in case of an equal division of votes the chairman shall have a 
second or casting vote. 

The proceedings of the managers shall not be invalidated by any 
vacancy or vacancies in their number.] 
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CHAPTER I. 



BUILDING-GRANTS. 

16. It is provided by section 67 of the " Education (Scot- 
land) Act, 1872," that— 

" No parliamentary grant shall be made in aid of building, 
enlarging, improving, or fitting up any school, except in pur- 
suance of a written application from a school board, contain- 
ing the information required by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment for enabling them to decide thereon, and sent to the 
said Department on or before the 3l8t day of December 1873, 
but without prejudice to applications made prior to the passing 
of this Act (6^^ August 1872) being dealt with according to 
the existing laws ; and with respect to any parish situated in 
the counties of Inverness, Argyll, Ross, and Orkney and Shet- 
land, where a school rate of not less than ninepence in the 
pound on the rateable value of such parish has been levied, 
such grant as aforesaid may be made of an amount not exceed- 
ing £300 for each school and £100 for each teacher's residence, 
without regard to the amount contributed by the school board 
out of the school fund or otherwise, or by local subscription, 
towards the building, enlarging, improving, or fitting up such 
school or residence." 

(1.) Subject to these conditions, aid will be granted to school 
boards to build public schools (Article 6) if the Department 
is satisfied — 

a. That such a school is required in the locality. 

h. That the buildings, at the time of application, have not 
been begun nor contracted for, and that no trust deed 
has been executed. 

(2.) The grants made by the Department for building, en- 
larging, improving, or fitting up schools, shall not exceed any 
one of the following limits, viz. : — 

Ist Limit — The total amount contributed in the form of — 
a. Payments by the school board ; 
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h. Local subscriptions, or collections ; 

c. Materials, at the price allowed for them by the con- 

tractor, or at which sold off ; 

d. Sites given without valuable consideration (the value 

to be certified by two professional surveyors) ; 

e. Cartage (the value to be certified by the surveyor of 

roads for the district). 

2d Limit, — 2s. 6d. per square foot of internal area in new 
school-rooms and class-rooms. 

3d Limit. — £66 for each teacher's house. 

(3.) If the school board of any parish in the counties of 
Inverness, Argyll, Boss, and Orkney and Shetland, where a 
school rate of not less than ninepence in the pound on the 
rateable value of such parish has been levied, propose to erect 
a new school which shall cost more than £300, or a teacher's 
residence which shall cost more than £100, then, and in each 
such case, in addition to the sums specified in the first para- 
graph of this Article, a grant may be made of an amount not 
exceeding one half of the cost of such buildings in excess of 
these sums. 

(4.) The site, plans, estimates, specifications, title, and trust 
deed must, in every case, be previously approved by the 
Department. 

(5.) Grants are not made for rooms under places of worship ; 
nor for improving or fitting up schools which have already re- 
ceived the maximum grant allowable under the Articles of the 
Code in force at the time when such previous grant was made. 

(6.) The extension of the area of existing school-rooms to 
receive more scholars, and the erection or improvement of 
teachers' houses, are treated pro tanto as new cases under 
Article 16 (2). 

(7.) No application can be entertained if the approved esti- 
mate falls below £20 in small rural schools, or £50 in other 
schools. 

The Site. 

(8.) The site must be — 

a. In extent — 

Not less than 1200 square yards. 

b. In situation — 

1. Healthy, and not noisy. 

2. Within convenient distance from the homes of the 

scholars. 
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c. In tenure — 

Fee simple (Acts 4 <fe 5 Vict. c. 38., and 12 <k 13 Vict, 
c. 49). 

1. Withoat incumbrance, or rights reserved over 
the surface. 

2. Any power granted or reserved to lease or sell 
the site, or to terminate the lease and resume posses- 
sion, shall be so conceived and expressed that it 
shall not be lawful to exercise the same witibout the 
written consent of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and the possession of the site 
shall not be resumed without first repaying any grant 
which may have been paid in respect of the premises. 

3. Leaseholds are not admissible, if fee simple 
can be granted. The term must not be less than 99 
years, and there must be no onerous covenants, nor 
more than nominal rent. 

The Trust Deed. 

(9.) The trust deed must declare the premises to be granted 
to a school board in trust for a public school 

(10.) When the trust deed has been executed according to a 
draft approved and sealed by the Department, and (when 
necessary) enrolled or registered, a copy of it, including all 
signatures, attestations, and endorsements, must be made on 
plain unstamped parchment, and lodged in the Office of the 
Department. 

The Flans. 

(11.) The plans (with specification and estimate), when ap- 
proved and sealed, are returned to the school board, but must 
be lodged in the office of the Department before a grant is 
paid. 

Payment of Grants for Building^ Enlarging, Improving , 
or Fitting up Fublic Schools, 

(12.) The amount of the grant is not announced until after 
the draft trust deed and plans have been sealed. 

(13.) The grant must be accepted or declined within 14 days. 

(14.) The grant is paid on presentation of a certificate (with 
balance-sheet annexed) by the school board, setting forth that 
the building and conveyance are completed, and that the 
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money in hand will, when added to the grant, meet all claims, 
and close the account. 

(15.) Grants under ^50 are treated as lapsed, if unpaid at 
the end of nine months, and grants above ^£50 at the end of 
eighteen months, from the date of announcing them. If the 
grant exceeds ^100, the date of claiming payment may be de- 
ferred, if satisfactory reasons are previously shown to the De- 
partment for delay in presenting the certificate (section 14). 



E 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANNUAL GRANTS. 



PART I. -SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN. 

Section I. — Pbeliminabt Conditions. 

17. Before any grant is made to a school (Article 4), the 
Department must be satisfied that — 

17 (a.) The school is conducted in accordance with the terms 

of Article 6, and no child is refused admission on 

other than reasonable grounds. 
17 (6.) The school is not carried on with a view to private 

emolument (Article 5 6). 

This Article prevents the school from being the adventure of the 
teiMsher. 

17 (c) The premises are healthy, well lighted, cleaned, 
warmed, drained, and ventilated, properly fur- 
nished, supplied with suitable offices, and contain 
in the principal school-room and class-rooms at 
least 80 cubical feet of internal space, and 8 
square feet of area, for each child in average 
attendance. 

With regard to the offices, the following extract from the Instruction 
to Inspectors should be read: '*The offices of a school cannot be re- 
garded as 'suitable,' unless they are used exclusively by the children 
attending the school. In a mixed school of children above seven years 
of age, there must be a separate set for each sex, accessible by separate 
approaches from the school-room. " 
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17 (d.) The principal teacher is certificated (Article 43), and 
is not allowed to undertake duties, not connected 
with the school, which occupy any part whatever 
of the school hours, or of the time appointed for 
the special instruction of pupil-teachers (Schedule 
IL, 4). 

Exception : — 
The teachers of evening schools need not be 
certificated, if they are — 
(1.) Pupil-teachers who satisfy the con- 
ditions of Article 60 ; or, 
(2.) Upwards of 18 years of age (Article 
42), approved by the inspector, and 
employed in an evening school con- 
nected with a day school in receipt of 
annual grants. 

Articles 43-66 contain the provisions with respect to certificated 
teachers, where will be found some useful hints to persons who desire 
to adopt that profession. With respect to the other duties of the 
teacher, it should be remarked that the minimum of service required 
by the Ed/acati<m Department is two hours at each meeting of the 
school, and instruction of the pupil-teachers for five hours per week 
(of which hours not more than two shall be on the same day) ; but 
this requirement does not in the least prevent the teacher and managers 
from agreeing as to any additional service. For a form of agreement 
between managers and teacher, suggested by the Department, see the 
Appendix, p. 174. 

17 (c.) Notice is immediately given to the Department of 
any changes in the school staff (Article 39) which 
occur in the course of the year. The first grant to 
a school is computed from the date at which (1) 
the appointment of a certificated teacher is noti- 
fied to, and approved by, the Department; or 
(2) the acting teacher passes the examination for 
a certificate (Article 44). 

The special attention of managers is directed to this Article. No 
delay should occur in notifying to the Department any change in the 
school staff. 

Section 61 of the Education (Scotland) Act refers to the resignation 
and pensioning of the teacher. 

''A school board may permit any teacher of a public school to 
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rengn his office upon th« oonditioii of receiyiog a retiring allowance, 
and the mid board may award and pay to such teacher out of the school 
fund such retiring allowance as they shall think fit : Provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall affect the right under the existing 
law to a retiring allowance of any teacher appointed under the recited 
Acts, or any of them." 

17 (/.) The girls are tanght plain needle-work and cutting- 
out as part of the ordinary course of instruction. 

** This includes darning, mending, marking, and knitting ; but no 
fancy-work of any kind may be done in school hours." 

17 {g,) All returns called for by the Department are duly 
made ; the admission and daily attendance of the 
scholars carefully registered by, or under the super- 
vision of, the teacher (Article 67); accounts of 
income and expenditure, accurately kept by the 
managers, and duly audited; and all statistical 
returns and certificates of character (Articles 67, 
77, and 80) may be accepted as trustworthy. 

It will be seen, from the subjoined sections of the Education (Soot- 
land) Act, that all returns called for by the Board of Education and 
the school boards must also be duly made : — 

'* 80. In considering and determining whether any and what amount 
of public school accommodation or additional public school accommo- 
dation is required for any parish or burgh, the school board and the 
Board of Education shall have regard to and take into account every 
school, whether public or not, and whether or not situated in the said 
parish or burgh, which, in their opinion, gives or will when completed 
give efficient education to, and is or will when completed be suitable and 
available for the education of the children of sudi parish or buxgh, or 
any portion of them ; and every school board and the said Board of 
Education shall have power to call upon all public officers and upon 
all clergymen, teachers, and managers of schools for such information 
and for access to and delivery of all such documents as shall to the 
said school board and Board of Education respectively appear to be 
necessary to enable them to discharge their duties under this Act, and 
every such school board and the said Board of Education may from 
time to time appoint fit and proper persons to procure such informa- 
tion and inspect such documents, and also to enter, inspect, and 
examine all schools and school buildings, and scholars therein; pro- 
vided that no school which is subject to inspection by one of her 
Majesty's inspectors of schools shall be required to have its scholarB 
examined by any other person. 
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"81. It Bhall be lawful for the Board of Education from time to 
time to require from any school board a return containing such par- 
ticulars with respect to the schools and the number of children requir- 
ing education in any parish or burgh as the said Board of Education 
may from time to tune specify, and every such requisition shall be 
obeyed by the school board to which it is addressed, and for that pur- 
pose the school board shall have power to call upon all such persons as 
are in the preceding clause mentioned for such information as may be 
necessaiy to enable them to make the required return. 

" 35. If the managers or teachers of any school refuse or neglect to 
fill up the form required for the said return, or refuse to allow the in- 
spector to inspect the school-house or examine any scholar, or examine 
the school books and registers, or to make copies or extracts therefrom, 
such school shall not be taken into consideration among the schools 
giving efficient education.'' 

In the Appendix will be found the circular of the Department on 
** School Registers and the method of keeping them." The Department 
in their last Report call special attention to the inaccuracies that have 
been found in the registers of several schools. Their words are : — 

"We regret to state that in several instances, during the past year, 
the inspectors at their annual visits to aided schools, or at visits paid 
without notice, have discovered, and reported to us, that the registers 
were either carelessly and inaccurately kept, or had been more or less 
seriously tampered with. The amount of our annual grants to schools 
depends so materially upon the accuracy of the returns made by the 
managers, that it is necessary to require the registers to be so kept that 
implicit confidence may be placed in the results drawn from them, and 
the attendance of the scholars tested with ease and accuracy. We 
have therefore dealt with these cases according to the degree of care- 
lessness or fraud attaching to each. Under the Code, the grant to a 
school may be reduced (Article 32 (&)), or withheld (Article 17 {g)), or 
the teacher's certificate may be suspended, lowered, or cancelled 
(Article 69). 

** We propose in future to publish a list of these cases in our Annual 
Report, stating the name of the school in which they occur, with that 
of the teacher, and the penalty inflicted. In the meantime, we desire 
to call attention to the following extract from a circular on registers, 
which is communicated to all schools receiving grants : — 

** 'These registers should be checked at uncertain intervals, and at 
least once in every quarter, by the managers, and at the time of check- 
ing them an entry should be made in the log-book.' 

"School managers should bear in mind that unless they exercise a 
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constant ind systematio mpeiriBion OTer the work of the school for 
which they are responsible, they will not merely imperil the amount of 
the grant which may be dae to them after the inspector's yisit, but will 
encourage the teachers to neglect their duties both to the scholars and 
to the goTeming body of the school." 

[Supplementary Rules 11 and 12, printed at page 141, contain in- 
structions as to the keeping of the Registers.] 

17 (A.) Three persons have designated one of their number 
to sign the receipt for the grant. 

Exception : — 
The treasurer of a school board signs the 
receipt for grants to schools under the 
management of the board. 

18. The grant may be withheld, if, on the inspector's report, 
there appears to be any serious primd facie objection. A 
second inspection, by another inspector, is made in every such 
instance, and, if the grant be finally withheld, a special 
minute of the case is made and recorded. 

A serious primd fade objection would appear to be a failure to com- 
ply with any of the conditions of Article 17. 

Grants to Day Schools. 

19. The managers of a school which has met not less than 
400 times, in the morning and afternoon, in the course of a 
year, as defined by Article 13, may claim at the end of such 
year. 

"Exceptions : — 

" i. If a school is employed for the purpose of taking the poll at a 
Parliamentary election, under section 6 of the Ballot Act, 1872,^ the 

1 The words in section 6 of the Ballot Act are : '* The returning 
officer at a Parliamentary election may use, free of charge, for the pur- 
pose of taking the poll at such election, any room in a school receiving 
a grant out of moneys provided by Parliament." 

Section 20 has the following : " The provisions of this Act with re- 
spect to . . . the use of a room for taking a poll . . . shall 
not apply in the case of a municipal election." 

The Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, gives the Scotch Education 
Department power to frame and issue such ** rules and directions ** as 
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number of meetings during which the managers are deprived of the use 
of the school, solely in consequence of its being so employed, may, if 
necestary, be counted in making up — 

** 1. The 400 meetings of the school ; or, 

** 2. The 250 attenduices of any scholar who was under instruction in 
the school the week before it was occupied for election purposes. 

" ii. If a school claiming annual grants for the first time has not been 
open for the whole year (Article 13) ; or, if a school has been closed 
during the year, under medical authority, on account of a local epi- 
demic, a proportionate reduction is made from the number of meetings 
(400) and attendances (250) required by this Article." 

Example. — A school claiming grants for the first time has been open 
for 7 months only; then -jV of 400 and 250 (t.e., 238 meetings and 145 
attendances) would suffice. Again, a school is closed for 5 weeks, under 
medical authority, on account of a local epidemic ; then the school 
haying met in the course of the year only 47 weeks, the number of 
meetings and attendances required would be ^i of 400 and 250 respec- 
tively (».«., 361 meetings and 225 attendances). 

The 400 meetings may be made in 40 weeks ; thus leaving a good 
maigin for a long holiday for teachers and scholars. It is advisable, 
however, to provide, in arranging the school attendances, for a few un- 
foreseen interruptions to the school meetings. 

19 A. The following sums per scholar, according to the 
average number in attendance throughout ti^e year 
(Article 26) :— 
(1.) 4s. 
(2.) Is. if singing forms part of the ordinary course 

of instruction. 
(3.) Is. 6d. if the inspector reports that the organi- 
sation and discipline are excellent ; or Is. if he 
reports that they are good, 

may be necessary for the conduct of the elections of school boards ; and 
they have ordered that, in the case of a school board in a burgh, the 
provisions of the Ballot Act shall apply, with the substitution of the 
term " School Board Election " for the term " Municipal Election ; *' 
while with regard to the election of a school board in a pariah, no ref- 
erence is made to the Ballot Act, and no mention of the school-room. 
Hence the school-room can be used, of right, only in the case of Par- 
liamerUary eUctUms ; and it is therefore to these alone that the above 
exceptions leiesr. 
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The inspector will bear in mind, in reporting on the organ- 
isation and discipline, the results of any visits without notice 
(Article 12) made in the course of the school year, and will not 
interfere with any method of organisation adopted in a train- 
ing-college under inspection if it is satisfactorily carried out 
in the schooL To meet the requirements respecting discipline, 
the managers and teachers will be expected to satisfy the 
inspector that all reasonable care is taken, in the or^ary 
management of the school, to bring up the children in habits 
of punctuality, of good manners and language, of cleanliness 
and neatness, and also to impress upon the children the im- 
portance of cheerful obedience to duty, of consideration and 
respect for others, and of honour and truthfulness in word 
and act 

" Mr Hullih recommends that in all schoolB the mspector shoald, 
in the fint place, ascertain that singing forms part of the regular school 
work, what time is giyen to it, and on what eytUim it is taught 

" He should then, in the case of infiant schools, call for a list of not 
less than six simple secular songs, known (by ear) to the scholars ; he 
should select one or two of these, to be sung by the children, and should 
satisfy himself that the notes are sung fairly in tune, and the words 
plainly articulated. 

" In schools for older children, singing 'by ear ' may also, for the pre- 
sent, be passed as satisfying the Code. 

"The inspector should, in such schools, call for a list of (say) 12 
songs of a secular character, known to the scholars, who should sing at 
least two of them. Not less than two-thirds of the scholars present 
should join in this exercise, and the inspector should be satisfied that 
the notes are sung fairly in tune, and the words plainly and correctly 
articulated." — (Extracts from a Departmental circular.) 

19 6. For every scholar, present on the day of examination 
(Article 11), who has attended (Article 23) not less than 
250 ^ morning or afternoon meetings of the school : — 
19 B 1. If above four and under seven years of age at the 
end of the year (Article 13) : — 
(a.) 8s. if the infants are taught as a class of a 
school, suitably to their age, and so as not to 
interfere with the instruction of the older chil- 
dren ; or. 



1 See note under Article 19 {supra). 
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The 8s. oapitation grants under this Article will be made when the 
infants are treated as a claas of a school for older children, in which 
case they will be taken into account in settling the school stafif required 
by Article 32 (c). 

The Article makes it a condition of the award of this grant that the 
infiuits shall be instructed suitably to their age^ and so as not to inter- 
fere with the instruction of the older children. The grant to the in- 
fants will consequently be endangered, unless the arrangements for their 
instruction are carefuUy attended to. Whenever, therefore, the infants 
in a school which claims grants under this Article are sufficiently nu- 
merous, they should be placed in a class-room of their own, either 
opening into the main school, or so near it as to be under the direct 
superintendence of the principal teacher, who ought to give some time 
daily to the instruction of the infant dasa This should be provided 
for by the Time-Table, which should also show under whose immediate 
care the class is placed during the rest of the school hours. The pupil- 
teacher or assistant teacher who may be employed in teaching the in- 
fants ought not to be confined to this class, but should take a part in 
the ordinary work of the rest of the school. 

In a mixed school under a master, the sewing-mistress, who will 
generally take the girls in the afternoon, may be usefully employed with 
the infant class in the morning. If she is 18 years of age, and is em- 
ployed the whole day, she will, if approved by the inspector, be accepted 
as equivalent to one pupil-teacher (see Article 32 c 3). — (From the In- 
structions to Inspectors adapted to the present Code. ) 

19 B I. (6.) 10s. if the infants are taught as a separate de- 
partment, by a certificated teacher of their own, 
in a room properly constructed and furnished 
for their instruction. 

The 10s. capitation grants under this Article will be made only when 
the infants are taught as a separate department — i. e., in a room specially 
set apart for their use, and by a certificated teacher employed exclu- 
sively in their instruction. This teacher, if the infants are fewer than 
60 in number, may be an ex-pupil-teacher provisionally certificated 
under Article 60. — {InstructUma to Inspectors.) 

The Royal Commission on Education reported, in 1867, that 'Mn 
Scotland education does not begin much earlier than six years," and that 
''comparatively few children remain at school after twelve years of age. " 
We are glad to find that some of the school boards in the large towns 
are alive to the necessity of providing an adequate supply of accommo- 
dation for infants. If children can be brought to school at three years 
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of age, and if, wheneTer their nnmbers riae aboye that of a amall olasB, 
they are kept apart from the older aoholara, and placed tinder the oole 
charge of female teachers of their own, it is probable that such arrange- 
ments will haye a more marked effect upon educational progress than 
many other schemes now under discussion throughout the country. 
The present low standard of attainments among scholars above ten yeaxa 
of age . . . proves the necessity of increased attention being paid to 
the instruction of infants ; while the fact that a laige proportion of the 
population live in towns and villages of a fair size, renders it possible, 
and indeed easy, to make special provision for the attendance of children 
at school at a much earlier age than has hitherto prevailed in Scot- 
land. — (Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland, 
1878-74.) 

19 B 2. If more than seven years of age, subject to exami- 
nation (Articles 28, 29) : — 
(a.) 3s. for each pass in reading, writing, or arith- 
metic ; OTy 

(6.) 4s. for each snch pass in an infant school^ or de- 
partment (Article 19 B 1 6). 

To secure the additional grant offered by Article 19 C 2, 10 per cent 
of the scholars presented under Article 19 B 2 (a) must be examined in 
Standards lY. to YI. 

Managers should take care that the ages are correctly given when 
first admitted. As soon as a child attains the age of seven, he must be 
presented for individual examination. Should he not be so presented, 
he can neither bring a g^rant to the school under Article 19 B 1, nor 
under Article 19 B 2. 

** Scholars who are partially employed by the managers as monitors, 
but who are not engaged with the view of satisfying Article 32 (c), may 
bring grants to the school under Articles 19 A, and 19 B 2." 

19 B 3. After 3U« March 1878, no grant will be paid for 
any scholar who passes in only one of these three 
subjects (Article 29 6). 

19 B 4. The results of the examination of each scholar will 
be communicated to the managers. 

19 B 5. No scholar who has made the prescribed number of 
attendances may (without a reasonable excuse 
for ah3ence on the day of the inspector's visit) be 
withheld from examination. 

Actual illuess, removal from the district, tempestuous weather, or 
^ See Supplementary Rules 8 and 9 (Fifth Schedule). 
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infectious disease in the neighbourhood of the child's home, would 
probably be accepted by the Department as reasonable excuses. 

19 0. The following sums per scholar, according to the aver- 
age number of children, above 7 years of age, in at- 
tendance throughout the year (Article 26) : — 

(1.) 2s. if the scholars present on the day of exami- 
nation, in tihe classes from which children are 
examined in Standards 11. and III., show an 
inteUigent and grammatical knowledge of the 
passages read. 

(2.) 2s. if the classes from which children are ex- 
amined in Standards lY.-YI., or in specific 
subjects (Article 21 h\ pass creditably in his- 
tory and geography. This grant toUl not be 
paid unless 10^ per cent of the scholars ex- 
amined under Article 19 ^ 2 (a) are presented 
in Standard I V. and upwards, 

(3.) The extent of the examination is indicated by 
the passages printed in italics in Article 28. 
In districts where Gaelic is spoken, the intel- 
ligence of the children examined, under this 
paragraph, in Standards II. and III., may be 
tested by requiring them to explain in Gaelic 
the meaning of the passage read. 

(4.) No scholar who has made the prescribed num- 
ber of attendances, or has, at the date of in- 
spection, been for three months on the register, 
may (without reasonable excuse for absence on 
the day of the inspector's yearly visit) be with- 
held from examination under this paragraph 
(C.) ; and one half of the children so examined 
must pass creditably. 

(5.) The mode of examination (whether oral or on 
paper) ' is left to the discretion of the inspector. 

To earn the grant under Article 19 C : — 

1st, This Article does not apply at all to children under 7, nor (so far 
as the examination goes) to that class (or classes) of the school from 
which children are examined in Standard I. only. 

1 '< This proportion will be raised in 1878 (1st April) to 15, in 1879 
to 20, in 1880 to 25, and in 1881 to 80 per oent" 

' " Examination on paper will, as a rule, be confined to scholars in 
Standard y I.'' 
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2dly, Those rlamcn fix>m which any children are examined in Stand- 
ards II. and III. most show an ''intelligent and grammatical know- 
ledge of the passages read.*' All children, in these classes, who have 
been three months on the register, most be presented ; bnt this 2s. grant 
on the average attendance over 7 will not be forfeited provided one-half 
of the total number examined pass creditably. 

3dly, Those classes from which any children are examined in Stand- 
ards lY . , y. , and VI. , must pass in history and geography. All children 
who have been three months on the register, indnding all those who 
have already passed Standard YI., must be presented; and if one-half 
of these pass creditably, another 2a on the average attendance over 7 
will be paid, provided that the school has presented one-tenth of its 
BoholaiB (examined under Article 19 B 2 a) in Standards lY.-YL 

It will be seen from this Article, and from Article 21 b, that scholars 
who have already passed Standard YI. may bring a grant to the school 
by passing in one, two, or three specific subjects ; but should the 
school wish to earn a grant under Article 19 C 2, they must be pre- 
sented with their class in history and geography. 

This Article is entirely voluntary. If a school is satLsfied with the 
grant for reading, writing, and arithmetic, and for the average attend- 
ance under Article 19 A, there is nothing in the Code nor in the Act 
which cornpeU it to teach its scholars these higher subjects. 

19 D. The sum of XlO (or ^15), subject to a favourable re- 
port from the inspector, if the population within 
two miles, by road, of the school is less than 300 
(or 200) souls, and there is no other public or State- 
aided school, with sufficient accommodation for 
such population, within three miles of the schooL 
(a) This article implies the provision of a schoolroom 
which can be approved by the inspector, and the 
grant offered by it wiU not be made if the average 
attendance is less than 15. The most suitable 
teacher for such a school is one qualified under 
Article 60. 
{b) In thinly-peopled districts where the number of 
scholars that can be brought together at one 
centre is less than 15, children living more than 
four miles from any aided school, or separated 
from it by the sea, may be instructed at their 
own homes, or elsewhere, by a teacher qualified 
under Article 60, and working under the super- 
vision of the certificated teacher of a school to 
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which grants are made. If these scholars, having 
been so instructed on 60 days in the year, are 
presented to the inspector on the day of his 
annual visit to the central school, the managers 
of such school may claim a double grant on their 
account under Article 19, B 2. 
(c) When the number of scholars so instructed by one 
such teacher, and presented to the inspector, 
reaches 15, the managers may claim a grant of 
j£lO in addition to the amount earned by ex- 
amination. 

(a) WTien taiight in an approved schoolroom. 

If the population withm two miles, by road, of the school is between 
200 and 300, and there is no other school, &c., within three miles, and 
the average attendance is 15 or more, there is paid over and above 
what the school may earn by average attendance and examination, an 
extra grant of £10. 

If the population is under 200, the extra grant wiU be £15. 

(/3) When taught at their ovm homes. 

If the population is so scattered that the average attendance would 
not reach 15, children living more than four miles from any aided 
school, &c., need be instructed but 60 days in the course of the year at 
their own homes, or elsewherd ; and if presented for examination, the 
amount that they earn thereon will be doubled. 

If, however, the average attendance reaches 15, then, instead of this 
double grant, there wiU be paid the extra grant of £10. 

19 E. The sum of 408. (or 60s.) in respect of each pupil- 
teacher required by Article 32 (c), who satisfies 
fairly (or well) the conditions of Article 70 (e). 
20. 150 attendances (Article 23) qualify for examination — 
(a) Scholars under any half-time Act. 
(6) Scholars above 10 certified by the managers to be 
beneficially employed at work when not at school. 
(c) Scholars residing two miles, or upwards, from the 
school. 

The half-time Acts ^ provide that no child shall be employed at work 
in a factory, workshop, mine, &c., unless the occupier of the fectory, 



^ As to the minimum age of children employed in factories, work- 
shops, mines, &c., see the Appendix, p. 176. 
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ftc., prodaoes oertifloatefl from a BohooloiaBter Bhowing that sach cdiild 
attends lohool each week the number of hours required by the Acts. 

A diild iB defined by the Faetoiy Acts 1838-71, and the Mines Acts 
1872, as a person tmder the age of thirteen; but the Factory Act of 
1874 (section 12) says :— 

"After the first day of January one thousand eight hundred and 
serenty-siz, for the purpose of this Act and of the Factory Acts 1833 
to 1856, in the case of a factory to which this Act applies [see foot- 
note 1, p. 177], a person of the age of thirteen years and under the age 
of/ourteen years shall be deemed to be a child, and not a young person, 
unless he has obtained from a person authorised by the authority 
herein-after mentioned [i.e., in Scotland, the Lords of any Committee of 
the Privy Council appointed by her Majesty on education in Scotland] 
a certificate of having attained such standard of proficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic as may be from time to time prescribed for the 
purposes of this Act by that authority : Provided that any such person, 
who previously to the first day of January one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-six is lawfully employed in any such factory as a young 
person, may continue to be so employed in like manner as if this section 
had not been enacted." 

The Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education in 
Scotland, in virtue of the power thus conferred upon them, have 
resolved — 

'* That the standard of proficiency to be fixed for the purposes of the 
aforesaid Act shall, for thepreserU, be regulated by the Fou/rth Standard 
prescribed by Article 28 of the Scotch Code of 1875." 

Articles 113-117 show how and when these certificates of proficiency 
can be obtained. 

The Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, provides (section 78) that 
parents and all employers of children shall be exempt from "any 
prosecution or other proceeding under this Act for neglecting to pro- 
vide for the education of such child," as soon as one of H.M. Inspectors 
has granted in favour of the child "a certificate of ability to read and 
write, and of a knowledge of elementary arithmetic." 

With reference to this Act, their Lordships have resolved "that a 
certificate of exemption from school attendance should not be granted 
by an officer of the Department to any child who is unable to pass an 
examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic to the extent of the 
Fifth Stcmdard (Article 28) of the Scotch Code, being the standard suited 
to scholars in their 12th year." The subjects of examination under that 
standard are as follows : — 

Beading. — Eeading with expression a short passage of prose, or a 
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short piece of poetry from the highest olass-book used in the 

school, toUh esspUmaXiony grammar^ and elementary analysis of 

sentences, 
Wbitino. — A short letter on the subject to be prescribed by the 

Inspector, llie form of composition, spelling, grammar, and 

handwriting to be considered. 
Akithmetic. — Practice, bills of parcels, simple and compound 

proportion. 

The requirements specified in the words printed in italics, being 
somewhat in excess of the requirements of the Act, could not be in- 
BiBted on as a condition of the award of a certificate. 

A scholar who passes in the Sixth Standard would, of course, be 
entitled to receive a certificate. 

As regards the arrangements to be made with the view of enabling 
H.M. Inspectors to grant certificates, their Lordships have decided — 

1. That certificates shall not be given by an inspector to the indi- 
vidual children themselves; but that a general certificate shall be 
signed for all the children examined in each public school, or school 
subject to inspection. 

2. That certificates shall not be given by the inspector on behalf of 
any children except those presented for examination, for the purpose of 
a grant, at the date of his annual visit to such schools (Articles 10, 11, 
Scotch Code). * 

8. That no certificate shall be granted on behalf of a child who does 
not pass successfully in each of the three subjects (reading, writing, 
and arithmetic) in the Fifth or Sixth Standard. 

4. That the certificate shall be presented to (and not provided by) 
the inspector at his visit to each school. 

5. That school boards be requested to prepare and print Certificate 
Sheets, with space for a considerable number of names, and setting 
forth— 

(a) The name of the school in which the children who apply for 
certificates are presented for examination. 

(&) The names, age, and residence of each such child. 

(c) The standard in which each child is presented. 

Every school board should appoint agents to supply these sheets in 
its district, and the order of proceeding in granting certificates will 
then be as follows : — 

The teacher of a school on receiving notice from the managers of the 
day fixed for the inspector's annual visit, will obtain a Certificate Sheet 
from the agent of the school board, and will fill it up on bebalf of the 
scholars who desire to claim certificates, and who are to be examined 
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in one of the Btandarda qnaUfying for exemption from school attend- 
ance. The teacher will hand thia. sheet to the inspector on the day of 
his visit, along with the official Examination Schedule, containing the 
names of all the children to be presented to him on that day. 

Any certificate granted to the individual scholar should be given, in 
the case of public schools, by the school board, and in other schools 
by the managers ; and if such a certificate is produced in excuse for a 
child's non-attendance at school, its genuineness can be verified by a 
reference to the original Certificate Sheet signed by the inspector, 
which will be in possession of the school board. For facility of refer- 
ence the Certificate Sheets should be filled up in the alphabetical order 
of the surnames of the children, and the sheets from each school should 
be filed by the clerk of the board consecutively, and by themselves. 

A child migrating from one school district to anoUier may, by this 
arrangement, take his certificate with him, and any doubt as to its 
being genuine can be cleared up by correspondence between the two 
boards. 

The following is a spe<nmen Certificate Sheet suggested by the De- 
partment : — 

DiSTBIOT OF THE SCHOOL BOABD OF 

List of Scholars under 13 years of age in the 

School, presented to Her Majesty's Inspector, in the month of 



187 , for examination in one of the Standards qualifying children for 
certificates under the 73d Section of the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1872. 
[Recite Section 1Z of the Act."] 



Name of Scholar 


Age on first day of month 


Residence 


Standard in which 
presented 

(V. orVI.) 


Years 


Months 


• 
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I hereby gnnt a "certificate of ability to read and write, and of a 
knowledge of elementaiy arithmetic," in &Toar of each of the above- 
named children. 

Signed.. 

H,M. Inspector. 

the day of 187 . 

N.B. — H.M. Inspector will cancel the names of those scholars 
who do not pass in each of the three subjects in the Standard entered 
in the fifth column ; and will place his initialB against each name so 
cancelled. 

The names of the scholars should be entered in alphabetical order 
of surname, for conyenience of reference, when this sheet is filed 
by the school board. 

A suggested form of certificate for individual scholars has also been 
issued by the Department. 

Scholab's Certificate, 
distbiot of the school board of 

School. 



Take Notice, that Her Majesty's 

Inspector of Schools did, on the day of. 187 , 

grant a certificate of ability to read and write, and of a knowledge of 

elementary arithmetic, in fjAvour of__: ^- •^- _, a scholar 

in the above-named school, aged ^years months, residing at 

pursuant to the terms of tiie 73d Section of the 

Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, printed on the back of this notice. 



Signed. 



School Manager or Clerk of School Board {unless Tie is the teacher). 



Certificated Teacher of the above-named School. 
-day of 187 . 



jY.^.—Any question as to the genuineness of this certificate should 
be addressed to the clerk of the school board of the above-named 
district. 



F 
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With regard to the 78d Section and Article 20, their Lordships 
further etate : — 

*< Tou will bear in mind that the 78d Section fixes one, but does not 
profess to fix the only, claim to exemption from the compulsory 
powers of the Act. A school board, for example, may be disposed to 
accept regular half-time attendance at a school under the 20th Article 
of the Scotch Code as sufficient to stay proceedings against a parent or 
employer ; and my Lords would not think it expedient, even if they 
had the power to do so, to fetter the discretion of school boards in 
dealing with particular districts, or special classes of children. The 
boards in Scotland are showing an anxioHS desire to carry out the 
intentions of the Legislature in regard both to school provision and 
school attendance. Every board has at least one certificated teacher 
in its service, competent to test the attainments of children under 13 
years of age, who are either already at work or attending schools which 
the inspectors do not visit; and my Lords understand that these 
teachers are even now in some instances employed in assisting school 
boards in their duties by examining such children. The object of this 
circular is to point out the standard of elementary instruction which 
in their Lordships' opinion may fairly be reached by the great majority 
of children before they leave school ; and my Lords trust to see the 
compulsory powers of school boards gradually enforcing this standard, 
or even a higher one, throughout the country : but they think it 
better, at all events for the present, to confine the action of the Depart- 
ment to the children whom H.M. Inspectors, in the discharge of their 
ordinary duties, have to examine on the occasion of their annual visits 
to the schools aided by the State. It is hoped that this arrangement 
may lead to an increase in the number of the scholars in such schools, 
and improve the regularity of their attendance." 

As doubts have existed as to the effect of Sections 69-73 of the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act, on the Factory and other half-time Acts, the fol- 
lowing circular of the Department to H.M. Inspectors is printed in 
fuU:— 

1. My Lords have been asked whether Sections 69 to 73 of the 
Education Act (Scotland), 1872, over-ride the Factory and other half- 
time Acts; and whether school boards are justified in requiring 
children now working as half-timers to attend school all day, and leave 
off work altogether. 

2. You are aware that this Department has no power to answer such 
questions authoritatively; but my Lords desire me to address the 
following observations to you, in case you are consulted by persons 
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interested in the subject. You will, of course, be careful, in replying 
to such questions, or any others affecting the administration of the Act, 
to state that your answers must be regarded as a mere expression of 
your private opinion. 

3. You will bear n mind that Article 17 (a) of the Scotch Code 
provides that no grant shall be made to a school if any child is refused 
admission on other than reasonable grounds, and that Article 20 (a) 
offers grants on special conditions, framed to meet the case of children 
attending school under any half-time Act. My Lords, under the first 
of th^e Articles, would make no grant on behalf of a school which 
refused to admit scholars on the ground that they were half-timers. 

4. They have furtner, in the Circular (No. 12) of the 16th of February 
1874, suggested that "a school board may be disposed to accept 
regular half-time attendance at a school, under the 20th Article of the 
Scotch Code, as sufficient to stay proceedings against a parent or em- 
ployer ;" but they cannot interfere with the discretion in the matter 
which the Act of 1872 leaves in the hands of school boards. 

5. In the absence of any express provision to that effect, my Lords 
presume that it was not the intention of the Legislature that the Act 
of 1872 should over-ride the Factory Acts ; nor, unless the case had 
occurred, would they have thought it likely that a board which found 
a child going regularly to school and to work, under a half-time Act, 
would threaten proceedings against the parent under Section 70 of the 
Act of 1872, which proceedings must be taken on the ground that he 
is ''grossly and without reasonable excuse failing to discharge the 
duty of providing elementary education for his child or children." 
In like manner, they would imagine that an employer would not be 
held by a school board " to be liable to be proceeded against " (under 
Section 72) if a child in his service were at the same time receiving 
regular instruction at school. 

6. But these are matters which, as I have said, must be left to the 
school boards, who, my Lords doubt not, will, when their attention 
has been called to the necessity of proceeding upon some one uniform 
system, exercise a judicious discretion in dealing with individual cases 
under the compulsory powers intrusted to them by the Act of 1872. 

With reference to Article 20, two things must be borne in mind — 

1st, That the privilege annexed to the smaller number of attend- 
ances does not accrue at all until their numbers in the year (Article 13) 
reaches 150. 
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e,g,, A. B., who makes 50 atteadanoec aa a half-timer in the oourae 
of the year, most make 200 attendaaoea as an ordinary 
Boholar to qualify him for examination. 
B. C, who makes 150 attendances while under ten, must make 
100 attendances when over ten to qualify him for ex- 
amioatioD. — {Instructions to Inspectors.) 
In other words, that a half-timer, &o., must make 150 attendances 
as a half-timer, &c., to qualify for examination under this Article. 

2d, That the Code says nothing about any reduction from this total 
of 150 attendances on account of the school being closed on account of 
any Parliamentary election, or in consequence of a local epidemic. 

21. If the time-table of the school, in use throughout the 
year, has provided for one or more specific subjects of secular 
instruction according to the table in Schedule IV. — 

a, A grant of 4s. per subject may be made for every 
day scholar, presented in Standards IV.- VI. (Article 
28), who passes a satisfactory examination in not 
more than two of such subjects. 

6. Any scholar who has previously passed -in Standard 
VI. may be presented for examination in any three 
of such specific subjects. 

c. No payment will be made under this Article if less 
than 75 per cent of the passes attainable in the 
Standard examination, by the scholars presented for 
examination (Article 28), has been obtained. 

d. No grant may be claimed under this Article on 
account of any scholar who has been examined, in 
the same subject, within the preceding year, by the 
Department of Science and Art. 

€, After the Zlst of March 1877, every girl presented 
under this Article must take domestic economy 
(Schedule IV., column 14) as a subject of examina- 
tion. 

**8ee Science Directory (September 1875), Section LI. 'No pupil 
in an elementary school, receiving aid from the Education Department, 
Whitehall, may be presented for examination by the Science and Art 
Department in any subject of science, who has not passed Standard 
YI. of the Scotch Code ; nor who has been examined within the pre- 
ceding six months in the same subject by Her Majesty's Inspectors.' " 
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These Articles (19-21) show the subjects^ of instructioxi 'which the 
Department directly encourages by the award of its grants : — 

I. Reading, Writinq, Arithmetic. 

II. Grammar, Histohy, Geographt. 

III. Mathematics, English Literature and Lanoitaoe, Latin, 

Greek, French^ German, Mechanics, Chemistry, Animal 
Physiologt, Light and Heat, Magnetism and Electri- 
city, Physical Geography, Botany, Domestic Economy. 

A scholar in Standard I. may earn for his school a grant for all the 
subjects in I. 

A scholar in Standards II. -III. may earn for his school a grant for 
all the subjects in I. ; and by showing an intelligent and grammatical 
knowledge of the passages read) a further grant under II. 

A scholar in Standards lY.-YI. may earn for his school a grant for 
all the subjects in I. ; by passing in history and geography, a further 
grant under II. ; and by passing in one or two of the specific subjects, 
a third grant under III. 

A scholar who has already passed Standard YI., by passing in his- 
tory and geography may earn a grant for his school under II. ; and a 
second grant by passing in one, two, or three of the specific subjects in 
IIL 

The following are the various items of the Government grant : — 

On the Average Attendance. 

A. Providing a school has met 400 times in the course of the 

year, there is paid upon every scholar (if over three and £ 8. d. 
under eighteen) in average attendance . .040 

B. If singing forms pairt of the ordinary course of instruc- 

tion, an additional . . . . .010 

C. If the inspector reports that the discipline and organisa- 

tion of the school are excellent, another . .016 

[N.B. — This grant (C.) is reduced to Is. if the discipline and organ- 
isation are only good.] 

On the Average Attendance over 7, subject to Examination. 

D. If the scholars present on the day of examination (in the classes 

from which children are examined in Standards II. and III. ) show 

^ Plain needlework and cutting-out mtist also be taught to every girl 
attending school. Military drill and practical cookery, though not 
specially- paid for by the Department, may also be included in the 
time-tables, and attendance thereat may be reckoned as part of the 
two hours' secular instruction. 
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an intelligent and grammatioal knowledge of the pas- £ s. d. 
sages read, an additional grant of . .020 

E. If i?ie cloMes from which the children are examined in 

Standards lY.-VI., or in specific sabjects, pass a credi- 
table examination in history and geography, a further 
grant of . . . . . ,020 

[N.B. — If one-tenth of those examined in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are not presented in Standards IV.-YI., this 
grant (£.) will not be paid.] 

On Individual Examination. 

F. For children over seven and under eighteen, who have 

attended 250 (in certain cases 150) times, for each pass, 
whether in reading, writing, or arithmetic, . .030 

[N.B. — In an infant school or department, there is paid 
4s. for each pass.] 

G. If the time-table has provided for one or more of the fol- 

lowing — mathematics, EngUsh literature and language, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, mechanics, chemistry, 
animal physiology, light and heat, magnetism and elec- 
tricity, physical geography, botany, domestic economy — 
every scholar in Standard lY.-YI. may pass in any two 
(and every scholar who has previously passed in Stand- 
ard YI. in any three), and for each individual pass 
there is an additional grant of . . .040 

[N.B. — Unless three-fourths of the total number of passes 
attainable in the Standard examination (Article 28) have been 
obtained, this grant (G.) cannot be earned.] 

On Presentation. 

H. For children above four and under seven, who have made 
250 (in some cases 150) attendances, and are present on 
the day of examination. If taught as a separate depart- 
ment, under a certificated teacher, for every scholar . 10 

[N.B. — This is reduced to 8s. if the infants are taught 
in a school with older children, and have no separate certifi- 
cated teacher.] 

For Pupil-Teachers. 

I. For each one required by Article 82 c who passes a good ex- 
amination and brings good certificates from the managers, 3 

[N.B. — This is reduced to £2 if either the examination 
passed or the managers' certificates are only /air.] 
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J. Ifthepopolationwiihintwoziulesybyroctd, of the school is £ «. d. 
less than 200, and there is no other public or State-aided 
school with sofficient accommodation for such popula- 
tion within three miles of the school, there is paid an 
extra grant of . ' . . 15 

\N.B. — If the population is more than 200, but less than 
800, this grant is £10.] 

K. In addition to these grants, the Education (Scotland) Act, sec. 
67, provides : — 

" Where in any parish or burgh a school rate of not less than three- 
pence in the pound on the rateable value of such parish or burgh shall 
be* levied, and the whole produce of such rate is less than twenty 
pounds or than seven shillings and sixpence per child of the number of 
children in average attendance at the pubUc schools provided by the 
school boards in such parish or burgh, such school board shall be en- 
titled in addition to the parliamentary grant in aid of the public schools 
provided by them to such further sum out of moneys provided by Par- 
liament as wiU, together with the produce of the rate, make up the 
sum of twenty pounds or seven shillings and sixpence for each such 
chUd." 

Grants to Evening Schools {Articles 106-112). 

22. The managers of a school which has met not less than 
45 times in the evening in the course of a year, as defined by 
Article 107, may claim (Articles 108 and 109) — 

a. The sum of 4s. per scholar, according to the average 

number in attendance throughout the year (Article 
26). 

b. For every scholar who has, in the year, been under in- 

struction in secular subjects for not less than 40 
hours during evening meetings of the school, 7s. 6d., 
subject^to examination (Article 28) — viz., 2s. 6d. for 
passing in reading, 2s. 6d. for passing in writing, and 
2s. 6d. for passing in arithmetic. 

Articles 106-112 give the ''Special Provisions'' respecting the .at- 
tendance and examination of evening scholars. 

The attention of managers is directed to the terms of Article 22 b. 

^ See Article 19 D (p. 76) for an exception to this grant (J.) 
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Every evenixig scholar miiBt attend 40 hour» during the evening school 
session to qualify him or her for examination. These 40 hours may, 
of course, be made in a less number of attendances ; for example, two 
attendances of I-)- hours each would count for 3 hours out of the re- 
quired 40. It must, however, be borne in mind that no attendance 
can be counted until the scholar has been under instmotion for 1 hour. 
(See Article 28.) 

** If females attending the evening school are not all taught in it to 
sew, the mistress who teaches sewing in the day school must herself 
ascertain that each of them, for whose examination a grant is claimed, 
can sew with competent skill, and must add her initials^ in witness 
thereof, to each name in the examination schedule. " 

Calculation of Attendance. 

* 

23. Attendance at a morning or afternoon meeting may 
not be reckoned for any scholar who has been under instruc- 
tion in secular subjects less than two hours ^ if above, or one 
hour and a half ' if under, seven years of age ; nor attendance 
at an evening meeting for any scholar who has been under 
similar instruction less than one hour. 

24. Attendance of boys at military drill, under a competent 
instructor, or of girls at lessons in practical cookery, approved 
by the inspector, for not more than two hours a-week, and 40 
hours in the year, may, in a day school, be counted as school 
attendance. 

Drill 

This Article is meant to apply — 

(1.) To day scholars only. 

(2.) To drill forming part of the ordinary routine of school work, 
and therefore falling within the ordinary school hours. 

" A school meeting (Article 23) may be held on Saturday morning for 
* drill ' or ' music,' or both. But my Lords are advised Ihat not more 
than one hour at a time should be devoted to drill in the case of chil- 
dren." — {Instructions to Inspectors.) 

[The following memorandum of the Education Department, with the 
letter from the War Office, applicable to schools in England, may serve 
as a guide to managers in Scotland : — 

^ ** This may include an interval of 15 minutes for recreation during 
a meeting of three hours, or of 5 to 10 minutes in a shorter meeting." 
^ ** Not including any time allowed for recreation." 
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Memorandum. 

In the Ticinitj of a groat number of schools throughout England, 
thero are now detachments of Yolunteers drilled onoe or twice a-week, 
during at least six months of the year, by Government instructors. 
These drills take place in the eyening, and the instructors have little to 
do in the day-time. By going to the Tillages a few hours earlier they 
would be able to drill the boys in the afternoon and be ready for the 
Yolunteers in the evening. Except in thinly-inhabited districts, where 
the villages lie far apart, an instructor could drill five or six schools, 
each once a-week. 

The elementary drill which would be suitable for boys is capable of 
being imparted by instructors of either Artillery, Engineers, or Rifle 
Volunteers, and would be sufficient to teach the boys habits of sharp 
obedience, smartness, order, and cleanliness. 

In some districts there are many schoolmasters among the Volunteers 
who frequently rise to be non-commissioned officers. If the Govern- 
ment instructors were employed in the first instance, those school- 
masters who passed a sergeant's examination before an adjutant of 
Volunteers, might, after the first year, be made drill instructors of 
their schools. 

Whero the demand for instructors was great, the permanent staff of 
the Militia might also give assistance, as during the greater part of the 
year they have not much to do. 

The payments to instructors would probably be sixpence for each 
day of actual drill in towns and villages at which they had to drill Yol- 
unteers, and one penny a- mile marching money, where Volunteer and 
school drill could not be combined. 

The amount of drill suggested for schools is that comprised in Fart 
I., and some of Part II., in the Field Exercise Book, 1870, under the 
heads of squad, or recruit, and company drill 

(Copy.) 

War Office, 19th May 1871. 

Sib, — With reference to the Memorandum left at this Department 

on the 15th ultimo, I am directed by Mr Secretary Cardwell to acquaint 

you, for the information of the Lord President, that there will be no 

objection on his part to the employment, with the approval of their 

commanding officers, of sergeants of the permanent staff of Militia and 

Volunteers, in the vicinity of schools, in drilling the boys of such 

schools on the terms proposed. — I have the honour to be, &c. , 

NOBTHBROOK. 

Sir F. R. Sandford, 
Secretary, 
Committee of Council on Education.] 
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25. Attendances may not be reckoned for any scholar in a 
day school under 3 or above 18, or, in an evening school, 
under 12 or above 21 years of age. 

Article 17 (c) says that for each child in average attendance there 
must be 80 cubical feet of internal space and 8 square feet of area. 
Article 32 (c) shows that a pupil-teacher must be provided for every 40 
(or fraction of 40) scholars in average aitendance after the first 60. But 
Article 25 declares that attendances may not be reckoned for any scholar 
under three years of age ; therefore, ** If infants are admitted to a school 
before they are three years of age, their attendances while under three 
must be registered ; because they will be taken into account in calcu- 
lating the accommodation required under Article 17 (c), as well as the 
staff of teachers required by Article 32 (c). 

** Their attendances wJiile under three must be separately registered ; 
because they will n^t be taken into account in calculating the grant 
under either section of Article 19 ; but attendances Tnade between three 
and four may be taken into account, — 

*' (1.) In calculating the grant under Article 19 A (average attend- 
ance) ; 

"(2.) As part of the 250 attendances required as a condition of the 
payment of a capitation grant under Article 19 B 1. 

** An infant must be four years of age before being presented for 
such a grant, but may have made part of the prescribed number (250) 
of attehdances before completing its fourth year." — [Instmctions to 
Inspectors. ) 

26. The average number in attendance for any period is 
found by adding together the attendances of all the scholars 
for the same period, and dividing the sum by the number of 
times the school has met within the same period ; the quotient 
is the average number in attendance. 

Example. — The total number of attendances of all the scholars is, 
say, 40,000 ; this, divided by the number of times the school has been 
held, say 400, gives for the average attendance 100. 

27. In calculating the average number in attendance, the 
attendances of half-time scholars reckon for no more than those 
of other scholars. 
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Standards of Examination. 

Standard I, 

Beading. — Easy book, not confined to words of one syl- 
lable. 

Writing. — A line from the same book, copied in large or 
half-text, on slates or in copy-books, at option of managers. 

Arithmetic. — Notation and numeration up to 1000. Simple 
addition and subtraction of numbers of not more than three 
figures. In addition, not more than five lines to be given. 

Standard II. 

Reading. — Beading, tvith comprehension, easy narrative. 
The scholar to point out the nouns in the passage read. 

Writing. — (a.) A short sentence from the same book, 
dictated slowly word by word. (6.) Writing large or half- 
text ; copy-books to be submitted. 

Arithmetic. — Notation and numeration up to 10,000. The 
multiplication table to 5 times 12. Simple addition and 
subtraction of numbers of not more than ten figures. In 
addition, not more than eight lines to be given. 

Standard III. 

Reading. — Improved reading of plain narrative. Tlie 
scholar to show comprehension of the meaning of the sentences 
read, and to point out the nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 

Writing. — (a.) Five lines from the same book, dictated 
slowly by a few words at a time, (b.) Fair small hand, with 
capital letters, and figures, to be shown in copy-books. 

Arithmetic. — Notation and numeration up to 1,000,000. 
Four simple rules. Money and time tables. 

Standard IV. 

Reading. — Heading intelligently a passage from some his- 
tory book in use in the school, with parts of speech and ex- 
planation of sentences. 

Writing. — (a.) Eight lines dictated slowly from the same 
book, (b.) Improved small hand, to be shown in copy-books. 

Arithmetic.-r-Com'po\md rules (money) and reduction (com- 
mon weights and measures). Aliquot parts of a pound sterling. 
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History, — Outlines of the History of Scotland, from Robert 
the Bruce to the Union of the Crowns. 
Geography. — Gefneral outline of the Geography of Scotland. 

Standard V. 

Heading. — Beading with expression a short passage of prose 
or of poetry, with explanation, grammar, and elementdry 
analysis of simple sentences. . 

Writing. — ^Writing from memory the substance of a short 
story or narrative read out twice by the Inspector ; spelling, 
grammar, and handwriting to be considered. 

Arithmetic. — Practice, bills of parcels, and simple propor- 
tion. 

History. — Outlines of the History of Great Britain from the 
Union of the Croums to the death of George III. 

Geography. — Geography of Scotland, with special knowledge 
of the county in which the school is situated, and map drawing 
of it. 

Standard VI. 

Heading. — Beading, with improved expression, explanation, 
and grammatical analysis, of passages selected by the Inspector. 

Writing. — A short letter on a subject to be prescribed by 
the Inspector. The form of composition, spelling, grammar, 
and handwriting to be considered. 

Arithmetic. — Proportion, vulgar and decimal fractions. 

History. — More detailed knowledge of the History in Stand- 
ard v., toith special knowledge of any historical events connected 
with the district in which the school is situated. 

Geography. — Geography of Great Britain. Continental divi- 
sions of the world, and outline of map. 

N.B. — As to the subjects printed in italics, see Article 19 C 3. 

''Reading will be^sted in the ordinary class-books, if approved by 
the Inspector ; but these books must be of reasonable length and diffi- 
culty, and unmarked. If they are not so, books brought by the In- 
spector will be used. Every class ought to have two or three sets of 
reading-books. The class examination (Article 19 C 1, 2) will be 
conducted so as to show the intelligence, and not the mere memory, of 
the scholars." 

"The 'weights and measures' taught in schools should be only 
such as are really useful ; such as Avoirdupois Weight, Long Measure, 
Liquid Measure, Time Table, Square and Cubical Measures, and any 
measure which is connected with the industrial occupations of the 
district." 
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29. Scholars may not be presented a second time for 
examination — 
(a) nnder a lower standard ; or^ 
{b) nnder the same standard, unless they fail 
to pass in more than one sul^ect in that 
standard (Article 19 B 3). 

As Article 19 B (4) provides that the results of the examination 
of each scholar will be communicated to the managers, teachers will 
have an official record of the standards in which the children were last 
examined. When a scholar changes his school, careful inquiry should 
be made as to the standard in which he was last presented. It would 
prevent error and trouble if, whenever a scholar left his school, a certi- 
ficate showing in what standard he was last presented were given him. 

<< Looking to the results of the examination of the scholsurs in aided 
schools during the past year, to which we have felt it our duty to call 
attention, we desire most earnestly to impress upon the school boards, 
and upon the managers of voluntary schools throughout the country, 
that the standard of education which we in common with them wi£ji 
to see prevail in all the schools included in the national system will 
not and cannot be reached unless greater attention is paid than at pre- 
sent to the early and regular attendance of children at school, and to 
their thorough grounding in the more elementary branches of instruc- 
tion." — [B«port of the Committee of Council on Education in Scot- 
land, 1873-74.] 

o| ( Svspended Articles, 

JReduction of Grant. 

32. The amount which may be claimed by the managers 
under Articles 19 and 22 is reduced — 
(a) By its excess above — 

i. The income of the school from J . ., 

fees, rates, and subscriptions : and f ^J^J^j^^^^ 

2. One-half 1 the expenditure on the(^®JJ?^^ ^^^ 
annual maintenance of the school ) -^"^^le 13. 

Exception, 

In any parish (not burgh) in the counties of Inverness, 
Argyll, Ross, and Orkney and Shetland, " where a school rate 



^ This redaction is not made in the case of the first grant paid to a 
school. 
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of not less than 3(1. in the pound, on the rateable value of the 
parish, has been levied" (Education Act, sec. 67), this Article 
will not be enforced. 

The expenditure on the annual maintenance "may include part of 
the salary of an organising teacher, or of a teacher of drill, cooking, 
or any other special subject (Article 21), employed by the managers of 
several schools ; but not expenditure on such items as school treats, 
clothing, money prizes, or any outlay on the premises beyond the cost 
of ordinary repairs." 

The Department are willing to pay one-half, but not more than one- 
half, of the school expenses. Wheneyer, therefore, the grant would 
exceed ** one-half of the expenditure on the annual maintenance of the 
school," it is reduced to that amount. On the other hand, the grant is 
to ''aid local exertion," and therefore the amount paid oy the Depart- 
ment is never more than the total sum raised by children's fees, volun- 
tary subscriptions, and local rates. Managers of voluntary schools 
should always endeavour to raise, either by increased fees or larger 
subscriptions, a sum equal to half the expenditure, and if the school is 
well instructed the remaining half is sure to be derived from the 
Government grant. 

** The amount of their Lordships' grant to a school will not be affected 
by any income which such school may derive from property inalienably 
appropriated either to the school itself or to education. 

'' Any income from property which is not so appropriated will be 
treated as a subscription under Article S2." — {Instructions to Inspectors.) 

No subscription may be received from any paid officer of the school. 

32 (6.) By not less than one-tenth, nor more than one- 
half in the whole, upon the inspector's report, 
for faults of instruction, discipline, or registra- 
tion, on the part of the teacher, or (after six 
months' notice) for failure on the part of the 
managers to remedy any defect in the premises 
which seriously interferes with the efficiency 
of the school, or to provide proper furniture, 
books, maps, and other apparatus of elementary 
instruction. If the inspector at a visit without 
notice (Article 12), not less than six months 
after intimation has been given of the require- 
ments of the Department, reports that they 
have not been carried into effect, a deduction 
may be made from the next grant to the school. 
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To avoid deduction under this Article the teacher must, in addition 
to teaching satisfactorily, keep good discipline and take care that the 
annual returns are trustworthy. The managers must supply the neces- 
sary furniture, books, maps, &o., and must keep the premises in a pro- 
per state of repair. 

"The habit of copying and prompting would be overcome if the 
children were periodically practised in examination. The managers 
would greatly benefit the school, as well as inform themselves of its 
progress, by holding quarterly examinations of it themselves, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Code. If the children prompt and copy 
from each other another year, those who do so will not only lose their 
own grants, but will discredit the general discipline of their school, 
and cause a reduction of its grant under Article 32 {b)." 

32 (c.) 1. If a staff of pupil-teachers (Article 70) is 
not provided at the rate of one for every 40 (or 
fraction of 40) scholars in average attendance, 
after the first 60 — 
A deduction, at the rate of £l for the year, 
wiU be made on account of each [of the 
first 20 scholars out of every 40 for whom 
a pupil-teacher is required but not pro- 
vided. 

** According to this rule — 

** (1.) No pupil- teacher is required for the first 60 scholars. 

" (2.) One pupil- teacher is required for any number of scholars 

between 61 and 100, inclusive. 
** (3.) Two pupil-teachers are required for 101 to 140 scholars, 

and so on." 

32 (c.) 2. A certificated (Article 43) assistant teacher, or 
an assistant fulfilling the conditions of Article 
79, is equivalent to two pupil-teachers. 

32 (c.) 3. In mixed, girls', and infant schools, a woman 
(not less than 18 years of age), if employed 
throughout the day in the general instruction 
of the scholars, and in teaching sewing, is, if 
approved by the inspector, accepted as equiva- 
lent to a pupil-teacher. 

32 (d.) By one-twelfth for each month of interval be- 
tween the employment of two certificated teach- 
ers (Article 17 ct). This reduction is not made 
if the interval does not exceed three months, 
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during which the school has been in charge of 
an uncertificated teacher. 

33. If the excess of scholars has arisen from increased 
attendance of children since the last settlement of the school 
staff (Article 39), the amount claimed by the managers is not 
reduced under Article 32 c. 

Articles 74, 75, and 81, provide for those oases where an insufficient 
staff is occasioned by the resignation, death, &c., of an, assLstant or 
pupil-teacher. 

School Diary or Log-Book, 

34. In every school receiving annual grants, the mana- 
gers must provide out of the school funds, besides the Code 
for the year and registers of attendance (Article 17 g) — 

(a) A diary or log-book. 

(6) A portfolio to contain official letters, which 
should be numbered in the order of their re- 
ceipt. 

"The portfolio is designed for orderly and permanent custody of all 
official letters and documents relating to the schooL It should there- 
fore be of folio size and becoming character, and should be provided 
vdth elastic loops or paper slips by which each document may be re- 
tained in its place. A sheet of paper ruled for an index of contents is 
of service. There should be but one portfolio for a school, into how- 
ever many departments the school may be subdivided, and passages 
from letters specially applicable to one department, and likely to be 
required for reference, may be copied into the log-book of that depart- 
ment. Every letter /rom the Council Office should of course be kept 
in the portfolio ; and it is a good plan to take and keep in it copies of 
all letters to the Office. Indentures of pupil-teachers, agreements with 
teachers, and the like, should also find a place in the portfolio. 

''Common mistakes are such as the following : Instead of an appro- 
priate folio, in which large papers may be kept unfolded, an ordinary 
quarto blotting-book is used, into which papers are huddled without 
order, and each in its own or some other envelope ; or enormous print- 
covers of worthless sort are used in the same way ; or, again, a hand- 
some portfolio is found in each schoolroom, but the letters are kept in 
none of them, but in a drawer in the manager's house ; or, while 
letters of routine are included, some particular documents which.it is 
not desired that the inspector's eye should reach are retained elsewhere. 
Disorder among the papers and disregard of dates are usual" — 
[H. M. I. Mr Stokes' Report. ] 
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35. The diary or log-book must be stoutly bound, and 
contain not less than 300 ruled pages. 

36. The principal teacher mast make at least once a-week 
in the log-book an entry which wiU specify ordinary progress, 
visits of managers, and other facts concerning the school or 
its teachers, such as the dates of withdrawals, commencements 
of duty, cautions, illness, <&c., which may require to be re- 
ferred to at a future time, or may otherwise deserve to be 
recorded. 

37. No reflections or opinions of a general character are to 
be entered in the log-book. 

38. No entry once made in the log-book may be removed 
or altered otherwise than by a subsequent entry. 

39. The summary of the inspector's report, after his annual 
visit, or any visit made without notice, and any remarks made 
upon it by the Department, when communicated to the 
managers, must be immediately copied verbatim into the log- 
book, with the names and standing {certificated teacher of the 

class, or pupil-teacher of the year, or assistant teacher) 

of all teachers to be continued on, or added to, or withdrawn 
from, the school staff, according to the decision of the Depart- 
ment upon the inspector's report. The correspondent of the 
managers must sign this entry, which settles the school staff 
for the year. 

40. The inspector will call for the log-book and portfolio 
at every visit, and will report whether they appear to have 
been properly kept. He will specially refer to the entry made 
pursuant to Article 39, and he will require to see entries ac- 
counting for any subsequent change in the school staff. He 
will also note in the log-book every visit paid without notice 
(Article 12), making an entry of such particulars as require the 
attention of the managers. 

The methodical use of the log-book, upon which the Department in- 
sist, would result in great benefit to the teacher. The log-book may be 
said to be the teacher's ledger, and it shows under what heads of his 
work successful results have been gained, under what others failure has 
been incurred. The weekly verdict on his work which is thus required 
naturally suggests inquiry as to his methods of teaching, whether these 
methods should be varied, altered, or improved ; and if varied, with 
what results. In fact, a good diary or log-book might be made a stand- 
ard book of reference for the pupU-teachers on all points respecting 
the discipline of the children, and the methods of imparting knowledge 
in use in the school. 

G 
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Section II. — Teachebs sefebbed to in the psegedino 

Section. 

41. The recognised classes of teachers are — (a) Certificated 
teachers, (6) Pupil-teachers, (c) Assistant teachers. 

42. Lay persons alone can be recognised as teachers ; but 
this condition will not apply to any person to whom a certifi- 
cate is granted under Article 66. 

Certificated Tecuihers, 

43. Teachers, in order to obtain certificates, must be ex- 
amined (Article 44), and must undergo probation by actual 
service in school (Article 51). 

Salabies of Cbbtifioated Teachebs for the year ending Slst 
August 1874. (Taken from the Beport of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland, 1874-75.) 











Males. 










Under 
£50. 


£50 

and less 

than 

£75. 


£75 

and less 

than 

£100. 


£100 
and less 
than 
£150. 


£150 

and less 

than 

£200. 


£200 

and less 

than 

£260. 


£250 

and less 

than 

£300. 


£300 

and 

over. 


TotaL 


50 


274 


438 


646 


262 


114 


88 


28 


1850 



Females. 



Under 
£40. 


£40 

and less 

than 

£45. 


£45 
and less 
than 
£50. 


£50 

and less 

than 

£75. 


£75 

and less 

than 

£100. 


£100 

and less 

than 

£150. 


£150 

and less 

than 

£200. 


TotaL 


65 


54 


70 


449 


142 


50 


6 


836 



In addition to these salaries, many teachers have houses rent free. 

Examination for Certificates, 

44. Examinations are held in December of each year at the 
several training-colleges under inspection (Article 100), and at 
such other centres as may be necessary. 
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45. A syllabus of the subjects of examination for male and 
female candidates respectively may be had on application to 
the Department (Article 14). 

The following sections of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, have 
reference to the *' Examinations of Teachers " and to the ' ' Certificates " 
issued : — 

'" 57. It shall be the duty of the Scotch Education Department imme- 
diately after the passing of this Act, and thereafter from time to time, 
to make such regulations as they may see fit in regard to the time and 
manner and the subjects and the standards of the examinations to be 
passed by such persons as desire to obtain a certificate of competency, 
and to regulate the conditions on which candidates may be admitted to 
examination, and the notice to be given thereof; and such examinations 
shall be conducted by examiners appointed by the Department from 
time to time, and shidl be held at such times and places as shall be 
fixed by the Department. 

" 58. Every candidate for a certificate of competency shall be examined 
according to the regulations issued by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, and the examiners shall satisfy themselves of his skill in the 
theory and practice of teaching, and make such report as to the result 
of the examination as may be required by the said Department^ who 
may grant a certificate accordingly ; and any certificate which may be 
granted by the said Department shall specify the class or degree of 
competency, and the subjects to which it applies, and shall be con- 
clusive evidence that the holder thereof has passed the required ex- 
amination, and has- been found qualified for the said office in the class 
or degree or the subjects therein specified." 

The list of tndniDg-colleges is printed at p. 114. 

The syllabus (1876) is printed at pp. 157-178, Appendix. 

46. The names of candidates who desire to be examined 
must be notified to the Department (Article 14) before the 
first day of October preceding the examination. 

The special attention of candidates is directed to this statement, that 
their names must be notified to the Department before the first day of 
October preceding the examination. 

47. The examination for certificates is open to — 

(a) Students who have resided for at least one year 
in training-colleges under inspection ; or, 

(6) Candidates who are upwards of 21 years of age, 
and have either — 

1. completed an engagement as pupil-teacher satis- 
factorily ; 
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2. obtained a favoiirable report from an inspec- 

tor; or, 

3. served as assistants, for at least six months, in 

schools under certificated teachers, 
(c) Graduates in Arts or Science of any University 
of the United Kingdom, who have satisfied an Inspector 
of their practical skill as teachers. 

** Every candidate of this class, before being admitted to examioa- 
tion, most satisfy an inspector of his practical skill as a teacher. This 
he will have an opportunity of doing if he attends on the occasion of 
the inspection of some school, where he can meet the Inspector for the 
purpose of readiTig, and of giving a lesson to a class of children, as in 
the case of an uncertificated teacher who applies for examination under 
Article 47 (b) 2." — [Departmental Circular.'] 

Candidates, under sections (a) and (5), who at the time of 
the examination are not teachers of schools to which annual 
grants are or may be made, must be recommended by the 
authorities of. their college, or by the managers of the school 
in which they last served. 

48. Teachers or graduates attending the examination may 
at their option take the papers of the first or second year's 
students (Article 102); but graduates are not required to 
be examined in any of the subjects (Article 45) in which they 
were examined on obtaining a degree. 

** When a degree in Arts or Science of any University in the United 
Kingdom conferred after an examination in all or any of the subjects 
specified by the Department as subjects for the examination of candi- 
dates for a certificate of competency is held by any such candidate, the 
examiners may lawfully dispense with his examination in such of the 
said subjects as he has already been examined in on obtaining the 
degree."— [Section 59, Education (Scotland) Act, 1872.] 

49. A list is published showing the successful candidates, 
arranged in four divisions in the first year, and three divisions 
in the second year. 

''The number of candidates who attend the December examinations 
is such as obliges the Education Department to decline all general re- 
sponsibility for affording information how individual candidates have 
acquitted themselves in particular subjects. 

** In practice it is found impossible to draw any satisfactory line be- 
tween giving such information to all who ask for it and refusing it 
altogether. 
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" My Lords have determined, therefore, to adhere to the common 
practice of examining boards, and to withhold all information beyond 
the fact of each candidate's success or failure. 

'* Candidates can be at no loss to know in what subjects they have 
done least well, and it is no part of the duty of the Education Depart- 
ment to help them further to discover the minimum of performance 
that will satisfy the prescribed standard." 

The list referred to in this Article, together with the questions set 
at the examinations, is published early in each year, and may be pro- 
cured (price 6d.) of Messrs Longmans & Co., 89 Paternoster Row, 
London. All acting teachers intending to sit for examination should 
procure these questions. 

50. The relative proficiency of the candidates according to 
examination, and the nature of the professional training (Ar- 
ticle 47) which they have received, are recorded upon their 
certificates. 

As to whom certificates will be issued without examination, see 
Articles 59-59 c and 66. 

Graduates in Arts or Science of any University of the United King- 
dom can obtain a certificate by merely satisfying an inspector of their 
practical skill as teachers, and passing an examination in those subjects 
in which they were not examined on taking their degree. Pupil- 
teachers who have completed their engagement satisfactorily can be- 
come certificated by passing an examination in the subjects set forth 
in the Departmental syllabus.^ 

Persons, whether males or females, who are neither graduates nor 
pupil-teachers, may adopt one of the following courses : — 

(1.) Apply to a training-college for admission at the ensuing July 
examination.^ If he (or she) will be 18 years of age at least on 
the 1st of January following the examination for admission, and can 
pass this examination well, he will obtain a Queen's Scholarship, and 
receive free instruction in the college, for two years, at the end of which 
time he will be qualified to be examined for the certificate.' 

1 For syllabus, see pp. 167-173. 

' It must be borne in mind that the Education Department hold, 
every year, two examinations : — 

1. The examination for certificates in December (Article 44) ; 

2. The examination for admission into training-colleges in July 
(Article 91). 

B Residence in a training-college for one year is sufficient for teachers 
who wish to take charge of infants' schools. 
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(2.) Shonld he not desire to enter a tmming-Bchool, he muBt endea- 
vour to obtain oharge of some school, where the number of children in 
attendance is small, and no pupil-teacher is required. When the can- 
didate has succeeded in obtaining the charge of such a school the 
managers should apply for a visit from the inspector. If the inspector 
reports that the school is well disciplined, and that the mstnu^ion given 
is scUisfactoryy the teacher will be allowed to sit for examination for a 
certificate. When the Department notify- the result of the inspector's 
visit, application should be made to the Principal of the nearest train- 
ing-college for permission to sit there at the next examination. Article 
ii shows that tiie examinations for certificates are held at the various 
training-colleges, and at other chosen centres. The managers must 
also make a formal application to the Education Department for a letter 
permitting the teacher to be examined. 

(3.) If the candidate is unwilling to enter a training-college, and im- 
willing or unable to obtain charge of a school, he should apply to a 
training-college for permission to be allowed to sit there for the purpose 
of passing the examination "for admission to a training-college." 
Article 79 shows that a candidate who has passed this examination is 
qualified as an assistant teacher, and he should then endeavour to pro- 
cure an appointment as an cbssisiant in a school which is undei; the 
chaige of a certificated tecxher. After six months of such service he 
will be allowed to sit for the examination for a certificate. 

Probation, 

51. Candidates for certificates, after successfully passing 
their examination, must, as teachers continuously engaged in 
the same schools, obtain two favourable reports from an 
inspector, with an interval of one year (Article 13) between 
them ; and, if the first of these reports be not preceded by 
service of three months (at the least) since the examination, 
a third report, at an interval of one year after the second 
report, is required. If the second (or third) report is favour- 
able a certificate is issued. 

52. Teachers under probation satisfy the conditions which 
require that schools be kept by certificated teachers. 

The examination prescribed for a certificate serves as a preliminary 
test of a candidate's qualifications as a teacher ; but it is obvious that 
the reports of the inspector are needed to confirm the award of the 
certificate. The efficiency of a teacher is proved not merely by the 
examination Which he passes, but by the discipline maintained and the 
instmction imparted by him in his school ; and unless a teacher is able 
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to impart the knowledge which he has shown himself to possees, no 
certificate will be issuecL 

A teacher under probation is reqoired, on the occasion of H.M. 
Inspector's visits to teach a class before him. 

Certificates, 

53. Certificates are of foar classes. No certificate is orig- 
inally issned above the second class. The fourth (lowest) class 
includes special certificates for teachers of infants, and of 
small schools. 

Certificates of the First and Second Class. 

54 (a). Candidates who are placed by examination in the 
first division of the second year (Article 49), receive certificates 
of the second class, which can be raised to the first class by 
good service only. 

{b) Certificates remain in force for 10 years from the date 
of their issue, after which interval they are open to revision 
according to the intermediate reports. 

CertificcUes of the Third Glass. 

55. Candidates who are placed by examination in the 
second or -third division of the second year, or in one of the 
first three divisions of the first year (Article 49), receive cer- 
tificates of the third class, which can be raised (Article 54 (6)) 
by good service only. 

Certificates of the FonriJi Class. 

56. Candidates who are placed by examination in the 
fourth division (Article 49) receive certificates of the 
fourth class. 

57. Certificates of the fourth class do not entitle the 
teachers to have the charge of pupil-teachers. 

58. Certificates of the fourth class can be raised only by 
examination. 

59. During the period ending ^Ist Decemhe^' 1879, certifi- 
cates of the fourth class may be granted, without examination, 
upon the report of an inspector, to acting teachers who satisfy 
the following conditions : — 

(1.) They must at the date of the inspector's report — 
(a) be above 25 years of age ; 
(6) have been teachers for at least 5 years ; and 
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(c) present certificates of good character from the 
managers of their schools. 
(2.) The inspector must report — 

(a) That they are efficient teachers ; 

These teachers should remember that on the occasion of H.M. In- 
spector's Tisit they will be required to teach a dass in his presence. 

(6) That not less than 20 children, who had been 
under instruction in their schools during the 
preceding six months, were individually ex- 
amined (Article 28) ; and 

(c) That at least 15 of the " passes" of these scholars 
in reading, writing, or arithmetic, were made 
in the second or some higher standard. 

59 (a). If the inspector reports that the results of the ex- 
amination under Articles 19 and 21 show that a teacher is 
thoroughly efficient, the certificate granted under this Article 
may be of the third class; but it will be withdrawn or reduced 
(Article 69) if the teacher fails to instruct his, or her, pupil- 
teachers properly. 

In a circular issued to the inspectors, the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment say : " In justice, therefore, to the candidates for engagement 
as pupil-teachers, whose future success will depend so materially npon 
the character and qualifications of the certificated teacher under whom 
they serve, my Lords desire me to urge upon you the importance of 
being very careful in recommending the issue of a certificate in any 
case, but especially in those cases where one of the 8d class certificates 
alone may be granted. Tou should not do so, unless you are thoroughly 
satisfied that the teacher will be qualified to conduct pupil-teachers 
efficiently through the course of instruction laid down in columns 3-8 
of the first schedule to the Scotch Code, and in one of the languages 
specified in the 9th colunm." 

59 (6). In schools attended by infants only (under 7 years 
of age), the conditions of Article 59 (2), (6 and c) are not 
required to be fulfilled. 

59 (c). In schools having a total population of less than 100 
souls within three miles of them, for which no other school is 
available, the conditions of Article 59 (2), (6 and c) are not 
required to be fulfilled. In such cases certificates will be 
granted to women only, and will not qualify the holders (Arti- 
cle n d) of them for the charge of schools of any other class. 
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With reference to the ezamiDation which must be passed by children 
over seven (Article 59 (2), b and c), the Education Department state : 
** The requirements of this Article in respect of the number of chil- 
dren to be examined, and the standard in which they must pass, cannot 
be relaxed. It is intended to meet those cases only in which teachers 
who apply for a certificate without passing an examination can appeal 
to the results of their work in schools large enough to furnish a fair 
test of its efficiency." 

60. Pupil-teachers who have completed their engagement 
with credit, and who have psissed satisfactorily either the 
examination for the close of their fifth year (Schedule I.) or 
(Article 94) that referred to in Article 91, may, upon special 
recommendation by the inspector, be provisionally certificated 
in the fourth class for immediate service in charge of schools 
which have an annual average attendance of less than 60 
scholars. 

When the managers cannot procure a teacher fulfilling the conditions 
of Article 59 (1), a and b, they may under this Article (60) obtain an 
ex-pupil-teacher who has passed either his final examination, or the 
examination for admission to a training-college. Pupil-teachers who 
are unable to obtain admission to a training-college, or who may desire 
at once to earn their own livelihood, will be able under this Article to 
take immediate charge of a small schooL 

61. After their 25th year of age (completed) their provi- 
sional certificates must have been exchanged for permanent 
certificates (Article 43) or are ipso facto cancelled. 

The teachers referred to in the preceding note will be warned by this 
Article to make good use of their leisure and study for the certificate 
examination. They should procure a copy of the syllabus, and of the 
questions set at the last examination. 

61 (a). The provisional certificate is confined to an entry of 
the pupil-teacher's name in a register kept by the Department, 
and does not involve the issue of any certificate to the pupil- 
teacher. 

62. The managers of several schools may combine to employ 
an organising teacher to superintend the certificated teachers 
of these schools (see footnote to article 32a 2). 

The certificates issued by the Department may thus be summarised : 
1. Upon Examination, as pbesobibed by Article iZ.—a. Second- 
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class certificates, which are issaed to those who pass in the first division 
of the second year after the probation and reports required bj Article 
51, and which can only be raised to the first class after 10 years' con- 
tinuous service, and upon the satis&ctory reports of the inspector and 
managers. 

b. Third-class certificates, issued, on the same conditions as the 
above, to those who pass in the second or third division of the second 
year, or in one of the first three divisions of the first year. These also 
can only be raised after 10 years' good service. 

c Fourth-class certificates, issued to those who pass in the fourth 
division, which do not entitle the holders to have charge of pupU- 
teachers, and which can only be raised by another examination. 

2. Without Examination.— a. Third-class certificates issued to 
persons who have been teachers of elementary schools for at least 5 
years, whose characters are reported on favourably by their employers, 
and whose scholars pass a thoroughly efficient examination in the ele- 
mentary and specific subjects. 

6. Fourth-class certificates, issued on the^same conditions, but where 
the children do not pass such an examination as to show the school to 
be thoroughly efficient. 

8. Provisional CERTincATES.— These are granted to ex-pupil- 
teachers who have completed their apprenticeship with credit, and 
have passed either the examination for the end of the fifth year, or the 
examination for admission into a training-college. These certificates 
do not entitle the holders to have charge of pupil-teachers, or of 
schools with an average attendance of over 60. 

No certificates are recognised by the Department, except those obtained 
under one or other of these heads. 

Future Bating of Existing Certificates. 

63 (a). Existing certificates of the first or second class are 
rated as of the first or second class. 

(6) Existing certificates of the third class, and infant- 
school certificates of the first class, are rated as of the 
third class. 

(c) Existing infant-school certificates of the second 
class are rated as of the fourth class. 

64. Certificates of the second or third class will be open to 
revision at the end of 10 years from the date of their issue, or 
of their last revision. 

65. The class of any certificate not yet issued will be fixed 
by Articles 64, 55, and 56. 
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Certificcttes for Acting Teachers of PMic Schools. 
(Education Acty 1872, sec, 56.) 

[The following is the section referred to : — 

(56.) No person shall be appointed to the office of principal teacher 
in a pablio school who is not the holder of a certificate of competency. 
But any person who at the time of the passing of this Act is the 
principal teacher of a school under the recited Acts or any of them, or 
of a burgh school, or the holder of a certificate finom, or registered as a 
certificated teacher by, the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education, or who is a teacher in a buigh school and a member of the 
council of a Scotch UniTersity, shall be deemed to be a holder of a 
certificate of competency.] 

66. A certificate will be granted on the following con- 
ditions, to every person not already certificated, who at the 
date (Qth August 1872) of the passing of the Scotch Education 
Act, was — 

The principal teacher of a public school, as defined by that 

Act; or 
Teacher in a bmgh school and a member of the cooncU of a 
Scotch University (Education Act, s. 56) : — 
(l.) Such persons being graduates, or members of 
council, of a Scotch University, will, if they are 
above 30 years of age, and have been employed 
as teachers for 10 years, receive certificates of 
i^<b first class. 
(2.) If, being graduates, or members of council, they 
are under 30 years of age, or have served as 
teachers for less than 10 years, they will receive 
certificates of the second class, which will be 
subject to Article 54 (6). 
(3.) In all other cases the certificates will be of the 
ihiird class (Article 55) for male, and of the 
fourth class (Article 56) for female teachers, and 
will be subject to Articles 57 and 58. 
(4.) The certificates will be issued on a favourable 
report from an inspector, on any public school, 
to which grants are or may be made, under the 
charge of such teacher. 

Acting teachers desiring a certificate should apply to the Scotch 
Education Department. With reference to this class of teachers, the 
Department in a circular to H.M. Inspectors say : — 
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"His efficiency should be tested in all such cases (1) by strict 
examination of the teacher's school, not merely in the standards, but 
in the subjects which entered into the pupil-teacher's course of instruc- 
tion ; and (2) by making the teacher give one or more lessons before 
you, to the upper classes, in any of those subjects which do not appear 
on the ordinary time-table of the schooL" 

Reports of Managers and Inspector, 

67. The managers mnst annually state whether the teacher's 
character, conduct, and attention to duty have been satis- 
factory. 

The reports of the managers referred to in this Article are made in 
the usual form of Managers' Return, which is forwarded with the 
notice of the inspector's annual visit. 

68. The inspector reports of each school visited by him 
whether it is efficient in organisation, discipline, and instruc- 
tion. 

69. Certificates may at any time be recalled, suspended, or 
reduced, if the certificate and report under Articles 67 and 68 
are not satisfactory. 

PupUrtea^iJiers. 

70. Pupil-teachers are boys or girls employed to serve in a 
school on the following conditions, namely : — 

The relation of a pupil-teacher to the principal teacher was not 
designed for a full adult. 

(a) That the school is reported by the inspector to 
be — 

1. Under a duly certificated teacher (Articles 43 

and 67). 

That is, a teacher who holds a certificate of either the 1st, 2d, or 
3d class. 

2. Held in suitable premises (Article 17 c). 

3. Well furnished and well supplied with books 

and apparatus. 

4. Properly organised and skilfully instructed. 

5. Under good discipline. 

6. Likely to be maintained during the period of 

engagement. 
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70 (h). That the pupil-teachers be not less than 13 years 
(completed) of age at the date of their engagement. 

The engagement of pupil-teachers is intended to be for five years ; 
but candidates (if their age should render it desirable) are allowed to 
be apprenticed for a shorter term of service, on passing an examination 
prescribed for the year at which they commence — eg., a candidate is 
15 years of age, and desires to enter a training-college at 18 years of 
age. If he passes the examination prescribed for the end of the second 
year, he may then be bound only for three years. It should be care- 
fully borne in mind that the pupil-teacher's memorandum of agree- 
men does not provide for shortening the term of years after it has 
been once settled. 

70 (c). Be of the same sex as the certificated teacher 
under whom they serye ; but in a mixed school, female 
pupil-teachers may serve under a master, and may receive 
instruction from him out of school hours, on condition 
that some respectable woman, approved by the managers, 
be invariably present during the whole time that sach 
instruction is being given. 

By Article 32 (c), S, **& woman (not less than 18 years of age), if em- 
ployed throughout the day in the general instruction of the scholars, 
and in teaching sewing, is, if approved by the inspector, accepted as 
equivalent to a pupil-teacher. '' If, therefore, the master of a mixed 
school has female pupil-teachers under him, it might be convenient for 
the managers to engage a person who could fulfil the conditions of 
both Article 82 (c), 3, and Article 70 (c). 

70 (d)' Be presented to the inspector for examination 
at the time and place fixed by his notice (Article 11). 

70 (e). Pass the examinations and produce the certifi- 
cates specified in Schedule I. 

A satisfactory examination must be passed, and a certificate of good 
character must be produced, by the pupil-teacher each year. Failure 
in either of these respects subjects the grant to reduction. The mem- 
orandum of agreement provides for cases of gross misconduct. 

70 (/). That the managers enter into an agreement in 
the terms of the memorandum in the second schedule to 
this Code. A copy of this memorandum is sent to the 
managers for every candidate approved by the Depart- 
ment, and unless duly completed does not satisfy Article 
32 (c). 
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The Memorandum of Agreement will be found at p. 181. It provides 
that the pupil-teacher shall be bound for from 2 to 5 years, shall serve 
in the school not more than 6 hours per day, nor more than 30 hours 
per week ; shall receive private instruction from the certificated teacher 
of not less than 5 hours per week ; shall be paid wages, with an annual 
increment (which, however, shall be stopped if the pupil-teacher fails 
to pass the examination) ; and shall be liable to dismissal for gross 
misconduct. The agreement can be terminated by a 6 months' notice, 
or by paying a fine of from £3 to £6. 

This memorandum of agreement must be signed by the father (or 
guardian, &c.), who must guarantee to feed and clothe the pupil- 
teacher ; by the pupil-teacher himself (or herself), who must declare 
that he (or she) enters into the engagement voluntarily ; and by the 
managers, who agree that the pupil-teacher shall serve under a properly- 
qualified certificated teacher. 

The amount of the wages are determined by the contracting parties. 
The Education Department is not a party to this agreement. 

*' Pupil-teachers without wages (section 8 of the second schedule to 
the Code) do not satisfy Article 82 (c)." 

70 {g). That not more than four pnpil-teachers are 
engaged in the school for every certificated teacher serv- 
ing in it. 

One certificated master, with pupil-teachers only for assistants, is 
not allowed, therefore, to superintend more than 220 scholars. Should 
the average attendance of a school exceed this number, the additional 
teaching staff must be made up of " assistant teachers ; '' or if it should 
be desired to apprentice more than 4 pupil-teachers in one school, an 
additional certificated teacher must be engaged. 

71. The Department is not a party to the engagement, and 
confines itself to ascertaining, on the admission of the pupil- 
teacher and at the end of each year of the service — 

(a) Whether the prescribed examination is passed 
before the inspector. 

(6) Whether the prescribed certificates are produced 
from the managers and teachers. 

72. Whatever other questions arise upon the engagement 
may be referred to the Department (provided that all the 
parties agree in writing to be bound by the decision of the 
Department as final), but, otherwise, must be settled as in 
any other hiring or contract. 

73. Vacancies in the ofiice of pupil-teacher which occur in 
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the course of any year (Article 13) must not be filled up until 
after the next examination by the inspector. 

This Article probably would not prevent the transfer of a pupil- 
teacher from one school to another, provided that the sanction of the 
Department were obtained beforehand. 

74. The candidate or candidates for such vacancies must be 
engaged in the meantime by the week only as monitors, and 
the memorandum of agreement (Article 70 /) will not be 
issued by the Department to the managers until the inspec- 
tor's report has been examined. 

75. Temporary monitors engaged by the week, pursuant 
to Article 74, for the supply of vacant papil-teacherships 
during a current year (Axticle 13), satisfy Article 32 (c), 
provided — 

(a) That a sufficient number of candidates to com- 
plete the requisite proportion of teachers to scholars pass 
the next examination for admission (Article 77) to per- 
manent engagements ; and 

(h) That the vacancies are reported to the Department 
as soon as they occur, and have been occasioned by causes 
which are accepted by the Department as satisfactory. 

76. Except in the cases provided for by Article 75, each 
vacancy in a pupil-teachership during a current year (Article 
13) works a forfeiture under Article 32 (c). 

77. The qualifications and certificates required of can- 
didates for admission, and of pupil-teachers in each year of 
their service, are regulated by the first schedule annexed to 
this Code. 

PupU-teachert who have mccessfvUy completed their 

Engagement, 

78. At the close of their engagement pupil-teachers are 
perfectly free in the choice of employment. If they wish 
to continue in the work of education, they may become 
assistants in schools (Article 79), or may be examined for 
admission into a training-college (Article 91), or may be pro- 
visionally certificated for immediate service in charge of small 
schools (Article 60). 

On the necessity for careful selection amongst candidates for ap- 
prenticeship it would be needless to dilate ; but we venture to make 
the two following suggestions : — 
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1. As TO Selection. — Managers and teachers too often confine their 
choice to the acholani in their own achools. From this source they do 
Tindoubtedly obtain good candidates ; but persons of a superior class 
might be induced to become pupil-teachers, if the advantages and pros- 
pects at present offered to teachers were more widely known. Many 
parents, after having educated their daughters, are obliged to send 
them into the world to maintain themselves. Innumerable women of 
superior capacity act as sempstresses, counterwomen, clerks in ware- 
houses, &c. A girl of 13 years of age, apprenticed in a public school 
under a certificated teacher, may at once earn £10-£12 a-year, and 
rise to £20-£25 after five years of service. At the end of her apprentice- 
ship she enters a training-college for two years, where she is taught 
and lodged gratuitously. At the end of her training, having obtained 
her certificate of merit, she, being then only 20-22 years of age, at once 
obtains charge of an elementary school, with a salary of firom £40-£60,i 
besides a house ; being thereby enabled to maintain herself in an 
honourable position, and frequently to assist one or more members of 
her family. 

2. As TO THE TRAiNiNa OF THE PupiL-TEACHEBS. — The Certificated 
teacher under whom the pupil-teacher serves, is required to give him 
(or her) separate instruction for five hours during each week. This 
task is only too often regarded as a burden by the teacher ; but if the 
lesson were given at a Well-chosen time, the task might be made much 
lighter. Giving the lesson between school-hours is much to be depre- 
cated ; the best time is in the evening, and, in the summer time, the 
early morning. When the pupil-teachers have had the run of a good 
library, and one of the managers has at regular periods taught and 
examined them, the work of the teachers has been greatly lightened. 

Assistant Teachers. 

79. Fapil-teachers who have completed their engagement 
with credit (having passed satisfactorily either of the 
examinations referred to in Article 60), and candidates, not 
having been pupil-teachers (Article 93 c), who have passed 
with success (Article 94) the examination referred to in 
Article 91, may serve as assiatants in schools in place of pupil- 
teachers, without being required to be annually examined. 

In other words, two classes of persons are qualified to be "assistants : " 
1. Pupil-teachers who, having satisfactorily completed their appren- 

^ See Table of Salaries obtained by Certificated Teachers, p. 98. 
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ticeship, have passed either the examination for the end of their fifth 
year, or the examination for admission to a training-college. 

2. Non-pupil-teachers who have passed the examination for admis- 
sion to a training-college. 

80. Such assistants cease to fulfil the conditions of Article 
32 (c), if at any time the inspector reports them to be inefii- 
cient teachers, or if they fail to produce from the managers, 
and from the principal teacher, of their schools the same 
certificates of conduct, attention to duty, and obedience, as 
are required from pupil-teachers. 

81. A vacancy caused by the withdrawal of an assistant in 
the course of any school year (Article 1 3) may be supplied 
by the appointment of temporary monitors, pursuant to 
Articles 74, 75, or of another assistant, qualified according to 
Article 79. 

82. Assistants make their own terms with the managers, 
both as to hours and wages. 

This Article must, of course, be read as impljring that the assistants 
are employed in the school during the whole time it is open for the 
ordinary instruction of the scholars. See also note to Article 17 (d). 

82 (a). Assistants are counted as part of the school staff 
(Article 39) from the date at which their appointments are 
notified to, and approved by, the Department. 



PART XL— TRAINING-COLLEGES. 

Section I. 

83. A training-college includes — » 
(a) A college for instructing candidates for the office of 

- teacher. 

(6) A practising school, in which such students may 
learn the exercise of their profession ; and, 

(c) In some cases, a hall in which the students are 
boarded and lodged. 

84. No grant is made to a training-college unless the De- 
partment is satisfied with the premises, management, and 
staff. 
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The following is a list of the training-oolleges in Scotland, together 
with the names and addr ooBOo of their oorteepondente : — 

For MistresdCB only. 

Aberdeen (Ohnrch of Scotland). Joseph Ogilvie, Esq., Aberdeen. 
Aberdeen (Free Church). R. Lumsden, Esq., Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh, Lochrin House (Scot. Epis.) Rev. C. Smith, Edinburgh. 

For both Masters wnd Mistresses. 

Edinburgh, Castlehill Terrace (Church of Scotland). Professor Laurie, 

22 Queen Street, Edinbui^^h. 
Edinburgh, Moray House (Free Church). A. Thomson, Esq., Free 

Church Educational Committee, Edinburgh. 
Glasgow, Dundas Yale (Church of Scotland). J. Leitch, Esq., Training- 

College, Dundas Vale, Glasgow. 
Glasgow (Free Church). W. Eidston, Esq., Free Church Training- 

College, Glasgow. 

The syllabus of the Department, printed in the Appendix, shows the 
course of study generally adopted in the training-colleges. 

"With the view of encouraging the study of scientific subjects in 
training-colleges, the syllabus provides that success in the examinations 
in science, held in May of each year by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, should be taken into account in determining the students' places 
in the class-list of candidates for certificates as teachers of public 
schools. This recognition of branches of study, which are every day 
becoming of more importance, has been attended by satisfactory re- 
sults." — [Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Scot- 
land, 1874-75.] 

Section II. — Gkants to Teaininq-Colleges.* 

85. Annnal grants are made to practising schools (Article 
83 b) on the same conditions as to other schools. 

86. Grants are placed to the credit of each college of £100 
for every master, and of £70 for every mistress, who, having 
been trained in such college during two years — 

(a) completes the prescribed period of probation (Article 
51), and becomes qualified to receive a certificate as a 

1 See the table printed in the Introduction, p. 16. 
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teacher in a school to which aimiial grants may be made, 
or in a training-coU^^e ; 

(6) is reported by the proper department in each case 
to have completed a like period of good service as an 
elementary teacher in the Army or Royal Navy, or (with- 
in Great Britain) in poor-law schools, certified indus- 
trial schools, or certified ref oimatoriea. 

87. Teachers who have been trained for one year only may 
obtain certificates after probation (Article 51), or may be 
reported by the proper department, upon the same tenns as 
others ; and grants, of half the amounts specified in Article 86, 
may be placed to the credit of the colleges in which they were 
trained, provided — 

(a) they completed their training before Jannaiy 1, 
1864 ; or 

if}) are teachers of infants, having — 

1, received a complete and special couise of train- 

ing for that service in their colleges, which 
must have been previously recognised by the 
Department as providing such a course ; and 

2, undergone their probation in infant schools. 

88. The annual grant to each college is i>aid out of the 
sums placed to its credit (Articles 86, 87). 

89. The grant must not exceed — 

(a) 75 per cent of the actual expenditure of the college 
for the year, certified in such manner as the Department 
may require. 

(6) £bO for each male, and ^£35 for each female, Queen's 
scholar (Article 96), attending for continuous training 
throughout the year for which it is being paid. 

90. The annual grant to each coUege is paid as follows : — 

(a) An instalment of j£l2 (males) or £8 (females) is 
paid on 1st March, 1st June, and Ist September, in 
respect of every Queen's scholar (Article 96) attending 
for continuous training throughout the year. 

(6) Fart of the instalment of the 1st of September may 
be suspended, if payment of the full amount then due 
would cause the limit under Article 89 (a) to be exceeded. 

(c) The balance is adjusted as soon as the college 
accounts for the year have been closed, audited, and 
approved by the Department. 
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Section IIL^Admission into Tkainino-Collegeb. 

91. An examinatioii of candidates for admission is annually 
held at each college in snmmer, commencing at 10 a.il on the 
firat Tuesday after the 2d of July (^ July 1876). 

92. The examination extends to the subjects required in 
the course of a pupil-teacher's engagement. (Schedide I.) 

The pi^>eni aet at each examination are collected and published 
annually, and may be procured from MeMrs Longmans & Co., 89 
PatemoBter Bow, London, price 6d. 

93. The candidates are selected, and admitted to the ex- 
amination, by the authorities of each college on their own 
responsibility, subject to no other conditions, on the part of 
the Department, than that the candidates — 

(a) Intend bondjlde to adopt and follow the profession 
of teacher in schools fulfilling the conditions of Article 
86 (a) or (6) ; 

(6) Having been pupil-teachers, have successfully com- 
pleted their engagement ; 

(c) Not having been pupil-teachers, will be more than 
18 years of age on the 1st of January next following the 
date of the examination. This Article will apply to pupil- 
teachers whose engagement may have been determined 
under section 5 of the memorandum of agreement (Article 
70 /), without discredit to themselves, and for reasons 
approved by the Department. 

The Department will only sanction the admission of candidates who, 
besides entering into a written agreement with the authorities of the 
college that they will '^ adopt and follow the profession of teacher," 
have either completed their apprenticeship as pupil-teachers success- 
fully, or will have completed their 18th year on the Ist of January 
following the date of the examination. 

94. The successful candidates are arranged in two classes in 
order of merit. 

These lists are published in the same pamphlet with the questions. 
( Vide note to Article 92.) 

96. The authorities of each college may propose to the 
Department for admission any candidate declared to be ad- 
missible pursuant to Article 94. 
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The Department lesve to tlie anthoiitieB of the tniniiig-eQllQeeB the 
determination ae to the candidatee thej will {Mopoae for admsauiB. 
The &ct that a candidate haa panned the preacribed exunmatioii doea 
not guarantee admiaaion ; for it may happen that thece are more of anch 
candidatea than can be aooonimodated in the ooIl^gQB. By the Beport 
of the Committee of Cooncil on Edncation in Scotland for 1874-75» 
we find that the accommodation in training-coHegea under inspection in 
Scotland in 1875 is aoffident for 980 afcodenta, and that 950 are in 
residence ; that in December 1874^ 736 candidates were examined for 
admission into training-colleges, and of these 586 were snocenlnl, 
whilst there were not vacanciea even for that number. 

Candidate unable to find room in a training-college should avail 
themselTes of Article 79 ; and six months' service in a school under a 
certificated teacher will qualify them (if upwards of 21 years of age) 
for the examination for certificates (Article 47 5 3). 

96. Such candidates when admitted are termed Qtieen't 
scholars. 

97. Before candidates are admitted — 

(a) The medical officer of the college must certify the 
state of their health to be satisfactory, and that they are 
free from serious bodily defect^ or deformity ; and 

(p) They most sign a declaration signifying their in- 
tention conformably to Article 93 (a). 

98. The authorities of each college settle their own terms 
of admission. 

99. Upon proof by the authorities of any college that 
candidates have not fulfilled the conditions signed by them 
on admission into the college^ the Department will refuse to 
grant teachers' certificates (Article 53) to such candidates, or 
to admit them to probation for certificate (Article 51). 



sbcnon ly. — ^examikatiok of students in 
Training-Collbobs. 

100. An examination of the students is held in December 
at the several colleges. This examination will commence in 
1876 on Tuesday, the 12th of December, at 10 A.M. 

101. No student may be presented for examination except 
such as, at the date of their admission, satisfied Article 93, 
and have been under instruction throughout the whole year. 
No such student may be left out 
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IDS (a). The students have a different examination accord- 
ing as they are males or females, or are at the end of a first or 
second year of training. 

(b) Queen's scholars (Article 96) may, with the consent of 
the authorities of their training-college, attend during the 
tDinter session of each year of their instruction in such college, 
one or two (but not more) of the classes in a Scotch Univer- 
sity, prescribed for graduation in Arts or Science. If they 
attend two such classes during the session, they may, during 
the same time, reckon two hours of attendance per diem at 
the training-college as equivalent to regular attendance. 

The system introduced by the Code of 1873 (Article 102 h), of com-, 
bining attendance at UniTersity classes with the efficient oonrse of 
practical professional training provided by the colleges under our 
inspection, is being tried with some success. In 1874, 13 students 
took advantage of this arrangement, some of whom passed with great 
credit the examination for certificates held last Christmas. For the 
current year 33 students are being trained under this provision of the 
Code. — [Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland, 
1874-75.] 

(c) The examination for certificates, in the subjects taught 
in these classes, will be conducted, in 1874 and thenceforward, 
by a board of examiners composed of professors in the Scotch 
Universities and Her Majesty's Inspectors of schools. 

103. The first year's syllabus for females includes special 
subjects for the teachers of infants. Candidates who pass in 
these subjects, and complete their probation (Article 51) in 
schools for infants, receive special mention thereof (stamp) on 
their certificates. 

104. Students who pass successfully through two years of 
training receive special mention thereof (stamp) on their cer- 
tificates. 

105. Students of the first year who fall into the fourth 
division (Article 49) are required to take up the first year's 
subjects again at the end of their second year. 

The advantages offered by the colleges are considerable. The author- 
ities, when determining on the admission of the candidates, give, of 
coarse, the preference to those pupil-teachers who have passed their 
examinations with credit, and produce the most unqualified testimonialB 
of character. The students, being admitted, have the advantage of 
two years' study, under able guidance, in the subjects prescribed by 
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PART IlL-nSPECIAL PKOVISIONS. 

Evening Scholars, 

^ 106. The managera of any school to which animal inspec* 
tion has already been promised (Article 11) may apply in 
writing, before the 1st of January, to the inspector of Ae du- 
trict for an examination of their evening scholars (Article 22). 
This application must be renewed annually. 

107. Only one examination is held per annnm of evening 
scholars in the same school, and it may be held on an^ day, 
between the 1st of February and 30th of April, that may be 
arranged with the inspector, provided that tiie school has met 
the required number of times (Article 22) since the date of the 
last examination. 

108. If the evening school is connected with a day school in 
receipt of annual grants^ and the accounts of the two schools are 
kept as one account^ the grant for the examination of the even- 
ing scholars is paid as part of the next annual grant to the 
whole school (Article 13). 

109. If the evening m^iool is not connected with a day school 
in receipt of annual grants^ or, being so connected^ has a diS' 
tinct and separate account^ the grant is paid as soon as possible 
after the 30th of April ; at which date, in such cases, the even- 
ing school year is considered to end. 

^ The Table of Salariea obtained by certificated teachen is given in 
this Manual at page 98. 
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1 10. The inspector may make arrangements for the exam- 
ination, at some convenient centre, of the evening scholars qf 
several schools. 

111. A separate examination will not be held for any school, 
unless 20 scholars are to be presented to the inspector. If 
less than 20 scholars are to be presented, they can be exam- 
ined only at a collective examination (Article 110), or at the 
same time with the day scholars. The number to be presented 
must be stated in the managers' annual application (Article 
106) to the inspector. 

112. The inspector may either hold the examination him- 
self, or intrust it to an assistant approved by the Department. 



Certificates under Labour Acts. 

113. The inspector after his yearly visit (Article 11) to a 
school will grant such certificates as may be required for 
scholars who have reached the standard (Article 28) pre- 
scribed by, or pursuant to the provisions of, any Act for regu- 
lating the education of children employed in labour. 

114. The inspector may depute his assistant, or the certifi- 
cated teacher of the school, to sign these certificates. 

115. Certificates will be issued for those scholars only who 
pass in all the three subjects (Article 28) in the prescribed 
Standard, or in a higher standard. 

116. For the purpose of granting these certificates, the 
inspector, or his assistant, will examine — 

(1.) Scholars in the school, whether they have made 260 
attendances (Article 19 £) or not ; 

(2.) Other children, not being scholars in the school, al- 
lowed by the managers to attend on the day of 
inspection. 

117. If there is no school under inspection at which the 
children of any parish, or group of parishes, for whom certifi- 
cates are required, can conveniently attend for examination, 
application for a special examination may be made by any 
person interested in procuring such certificates, subject to the 
following regulations : — 

(a) The application shall be sent to the inspector for the 
district not less than 14 days before the date at 
which it is desired that the examination should be 
held. 
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(&) The appHcant nmst specify the number of children (not 
less than 15) to be presented for examination, and 
must nndeitake— 

That all children within the parish, or group of 
parishes, for iHliom certificates are needed, will be 
summoned to and allowed to attend the examina- 
tion ; and 

That a convenient room will be provided for the 
examination at such day and hour as shall be fixed 
by the inspector. 

(c) The applicant must satisfy the inspector that he is a 
proper i>erBon to conduct the preliminary proceed- 
ings, and, if necessary, to receive for distribution 
the certificates which may be granted after the ex- 
amination. 

The regnlatioiis <^ the Beputoient with zeferenee to the 12th seotion 
of the Factoiy Act of 1874, and the 73d section of the Eduoetioii (Scot- 
land) Act, 1872, will be fbnnd under Artide 20. A short digest of 
that portion of the half-time Acts which relates to the age and attend- 
ance at school of children employed in £actorieB, mines, &c, is inserted 
in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PENSIONS. 

118. A limited number of pensions will be granted to 
teachers who were employed in that capacity when the min- 
utes ^ relating to pensions were cancelled : — 
(1.) The proposed pensioner must — 

(a) Be a certificated teacher in a public or State-aided 
school, or training-college, at the time when the 
pension is applied for. 
(6) Have become incapable, from age or infirmity, of 

continuing to teach a school efficiently, 
(c.) Have been employed continuously since the 9th of 
May 1862, as principal or assistant teacher in ele- 
mentary schools, or in training-colleges. 

(d) Be recommended by Her Majesty's Inspector, and 

the managers of the ischools served in. 

(e) Be 60 years of age (if a man), or 56 (if a woman), 

unless the pension is applied for on the ground of 
failure of health. 

(2.) Pensions will be granted to those teachers only who 
have been, daring the seven years preceding the application 
on their behalf, employed in schools or colleges under inspec- 
tion, and are in need and deserving of such assistance. 

(3.) Applications for a pension will be received only from 
the managers of the school in which the teacher is serving at 
the date of retirement. 

(4.) These applications will be collected for decision on 
their comparative merits twice a-year, about Lady-Day and 
Michaelmas. 

^ Minutes of 25th August and 2l8t December 1846, and 6th August 
1851. 
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(5.) Teachers who entered on the charge of a school before 
1851 will be regarded, cceteris paribus^ as having the first 
claim. 

(6.) The maximnm nnmber and yalue of pensions receivable 
at one time, in England and Scotland together, will be as 
follows : — 

i 20 pensions of ^30 each, . . MQO 

270 1 100 pensions of £25 each, . . 2500 

(l50 pensions of £20 each, . . 3000 

6100 
Donations or special gratuities (each 
year), .... 400 



£6500 



(7.) The pension will be paid yearly, on certificates proving 
identity, good behaviour, and continued need. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



REVISION OF CODE. 

119. The Department, as occasion requires, may cancel or 
modify Articles of the Code, or may establish new Articles, 
but may not take any action thereon until the same shall 
have been submitted to Parliament, and shall have lain on 
the table of both Houses for at least one calendar month. 

120. The Code shall be printed each year, in such a form 
as to show separately all Articles cancelled or modified, and 
all new Articles, since the last edition, and shall be laid upon 
the table of both Houses within one calendar month from the 
meeting of Parliament. 

121. The Schedules and Notes annexed to the Code shall 
have the same effect as the Articles of the Code, and shall be 
subject to the provisions of Articles 119 and 120. 

(Signed) Richmond and Goedon, 

Lord Prtsident of the CouneiL 

Sandon, 

Vice-FresidetU qf the Committee <^ 
Council on Editcaiiofi, 

F. R. Sahdford, 

Secretary. 

Scotch Education Department, 
7th March 1876. 
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FIRST SCHEDULE. 

Qualifications and Certificates of Pupil-teachkrs at 
Admission and duuing theib Engagement. 

foe admission.^ 

1. Health, — A medical certificate^ that candidate is not 
subject to any infirmity likely to interfere with profession of 
teacher. 

** Scrofula, fite, asthma, deafness, great imperfections of the sight or 
▼oice, the loss of an eye from constitutional disease, or the loss of an 
arm or leg, or the permanent disability of either arm or leg, curvature 
of the spine, hereditary tendency to insanity, or any constitutional in- 
firmity of a disabling nature, is a positiye disqualification in candidates 
for the office of pupil-teacher." 

2. Character and Conduct — A certificate from managers 
that the moral character of the candidates and of their homes 
justifies an expectation that the instruction and training of 
the school will be seconded by their own efforts and the ex- 
ample of their parents. 

3. Beading and Repetition, — To read with fluency, ease, 
and expression. 

4. English Grammar and Composition, — To point out the 

"^ ** Female pupil-teachers, before admission, must produce a certifi- 
cate from the schoolmistress and managers that they possess reasonable 
competency as sempstresses; and, at the annual examiiiations, must 
bring certified specimens of plain needlework to the inspector, together 
with a statement from the schoolmistress specifying whether they have 
been receiving practical instruction in any other kind of domestic in- 
dustry. The inspector, at the time of examination, or afterwards, will 
obtain the opinion of some competent person upon the merit of the 
needlework. A paper of questions on domestic economy is given to the 
female candidates for admission to training-colleges at the July ex- 
amination (Article 91)." 

^ N,B. — Copies of all the certificates should be entered in the log- 
book. 
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parts of speech in a simple sentence ; and to write from dicta- 
tion in a neat hand, with correct spelling and punctuation, a 
passage of simple prose. 

[In the following years copy-writing, one line of large hand 
and one of small hand, will be required.] 

5. Arithmetic and MathenuUics, — ^To write from dictation, 
and work correctly, sums in the first four rules of arithmetic, 
simple and compound, including weights and measures. 

6. Geography, — Geographical defimtions; the distribution 
of land and water ; and the outlines of Scotland. 

7. Teaching, — To teach a class to the satisfaction of Her 
Majesty's Inspector. 

END OF FIBST YEAB. 

1. Health, — Certificate from managers that pupil-^acher 
has not suffered any failure of health likely to incapacitate for 
profession of teacher.' 

2. Character and Conduct, — 1. Certificate of good conduct 
from the managers. 2. Certificate of punctuality, diligence, 
obedience, and attention to their duties, from the master or 
mistress. 

3. Reading and Repetition, — To read with fluency, ease, and 
expression. 

4. English Grammar and Composition, — The noun, verb, 
and adjective, with their relations in a simple sentence ; and 
to write from memory the substance of a passage of simple 
prose, read to them with ordinary quickness, or a short letter 
or theme. 

5. Arithmetic and Mathematics, — Male pupil-teachers : 
Practice and proportion (simple and compound). Female 
pupil-teachers : Practice and bills of parcels. 

6. Geography, — The British Isles. (Maps to he drawn in 
this and the following years.) 

7. History, — History of Scotland from Bobert the Bruce to 
the Union of the Kingdoms. 

8. Teaching, — To teach a class to the satisfaction of Her 
Majesty's Inspector, and to show increased skill in instruction 
and discipline. 

9. Music {optional), — ^The natural scale, and the intervals 
found in it. Shapes and relative values of notes and rests. 
Places of notes on the treble stave. 

10. Drawing (optional), (see p. 130.) 

11. Additional Svhjects, (see pp. 129-30.) 
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END OF SECOND YEAB. 

1. Health — Same as at the end of first year. 

2. GharcLcter and Conduct — 1. Certificate of good conduct 
from the managers. 2. Certificate of punctuality, diligence, 
obedience, and attention to their duties, from the master or 
mistress. 

3. Beading and Repetition, — To read with fiuency, ease, and 
expression, and to repeat 50 consecutive lines of poetry with 
just expression and knowledge of the meaning.^ 

4. English Grammar and Composition, — The pronoun, ad- 
verb, and preposition, with their relations in a sentence ; and 
to write from memory the substance of a passage of simple 
prose, read to them with ordinary quickness, or a short letter. 

5. Arithmetic and MaJfhematics, — Male pupil-teachers : Vul- 
gar and decimal fractions: Female pupil-teachers : Proportion 
(simple and compound). 

6. Geography, — Europe. {Maps to he dravm,) 

7. History, — Outlines of British history, from the Union to 
the death of George III. 

8. Teaching, — To teach a class to the satisfaction of Her 
Majesty's Inspector, and to show increased skill in instruction 
and discipline. 

9. Mudc (optional), — Eelation of treble stave to bass. 
Places of notes on both. Simple-common and simple-triple 
time. 

10. Drawing (optional), (see p. 130.) 

11. Additional subjects, (see pp. 129-30.) 

END OF THIBD YEAE. 

1. Health — Same as at the end of first year, together with 
one from a medical practitioner. 

2. Character and Condtict, — 1. Certificate of good conduct 
from the managers. 2. Certificate of punctuality, diligence, 
obedience, and attention to their duties, from the master or 
mistress. 

3. Beading and Repetition, — ^To read with fluency, ease, and 
expression, and to repeat 40 consecutive lines of prose.^ 

^ N.B. — " Tlie passages for repetition in prose and poetry must be of 
a secular character, and taken from some standard English toriter, ap- 
proved by Her Majesty's Inspector. The meaning and alliLsions, if well 
knovon, vnU atone for deficiencies of memory,^ 



ii 
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4. English Orammar and Composition, — The conjunction, 
with the analysis of sentences ; and to write fall notes of a 
lesson on a subject selected by the inspector. 

6. Arithmetic and Mathematics. — Male pupil-teachers : In- 
terest and percentages ; and Eudid, Book L Female pupil- 
teachers : Vulgar fractions. 

6. Geography, — The Colonies. (Maps to he drawn.) 

7. Teaching. — To teach a class to the satisfaction of Her 
Majesty's Inspector, and to show increased skill in instruction 
and discipline. 

8. Music (optional). — Scales and intervals altered by sharps 
and flats. Compound times. 

9. Drawing (optional), (see p. 130.) 

10. Additional Subjects, (see pp. 129-30.) 



END OF FOUKTH YEAS. 

1. Health. — Same as at end of first year. 

2. Character and Conduct. — 1. Certificate of good conduct 
from the managers. 2. Certificate of punctuality, diligence, 
obedience, and .attention to their duties, from the master or 
mistress. 

3. Reading and Repetition. — ^To read with fluency, ease, and 
expression, and to repeat 100 lines of poetry.^ 

4. English Ghrammar and Composition. — Recapitulation of 
the preceding exercises ; the meaning in English of the Latin 
prepositions \ and to write a letter, or to write from memory 
the substance of a longer passage than at the end of second 
year. 

5. Arithmetic and Mathematics. — Male pupil-teachers: 
Euclid, Book II. ; Algebra, to Simple Equations (inclusive). 
Female pupil-teachers : Decimal fractions. 

6. Geography. — Asia and Africa. (Maps to he drawn.) 

7. Teaching. — To teach a class to the satisfaction of Her 
Majesty's Inspector, and to show increased skill in instruction 
and discipline. 

8. Music (option^. — The minor scale in its diatonic forms. 

9. Drawing (optional), (see p. 130). 

10. Additional Subjects, (see pp. 129-30). 



^ See footnote, p. 127. 
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END OF FIFTH YEAR. 

1. Health, — Same as at end of first year. 

2. Character and Conduct — 1. Certificate of good conduct 
from the managers. 2. Certificate of punctuality, diligence, 
obedience, and attention to their duties, from the master or 
mistress. 

3. Reading and Repetition, — To read with fluency, ease, and 
expression, and to repeat 80 lines of prose.^ 

4. English Grammar and Composition, — Kecapitulation of 
the preceding exercises; to know something of the sources 
and growth of the English language, and to write an original 
composition on some simple subject selected by Her Majesty's 
Inspector. 

6. Arithmetic and Mathematics. — Male pupil- teachers : 
Euclid, Book III. ; and Algebra, to Quadratic Equations (in- 
clusive). Female pupil-teachers : Interest, and recapitulation 
of the preceding rules. 

6. Geography, — America and the oceans. {Maps to he 
drawn,) 

7. Teaching, — To satisfy Her Majesty's Inspector of power 
to conduct a division of the school, or manage grouped classes 
in the class-room, and specially to give a collective lesson. 

8. Music (optional), — The minor scale in its chromatic 
forms, and the chromatic intervals found in it. 

9. iOravring {optional), (see p. 130.) 

10. Additional Subjects, (see below and p. 130.) 

Additional Subjects — Voluntary, — A paper will be set at 
the examination of candidates for admission to training-schools 
(Articles 91, 92) in (1) Latin, (2) Greek, (3) French, (4) Ger- 
man. This paper will contain grammatical questions and easy 
passages for translation from and into English. Marks will also 
be given to any candidate at that examination who, at one of 
the examinations held in May of each year by the Department 
of Science and Art,^ has taken a first-class in the elementary 
stage, or passed in the advanced stage of (5) mechanics ; (6) 
chemistry; (7) animal physiology; (8) acoustics, light and heat ; 
(9) magnetism and electricity; (10) physical geography; (11) 

1 See footnote, p. 127. 

' For detailed information respecting the means of instruction, and 
the places and times of examination, apply by letter to the Secretary, 
Department of Science and Art, South Kensington, London, W. 

I 
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botany. Male candidates may obtain marks at the admission 
examination (Article 91) for any ttPOy and females for any one, 
of these 11 sabjects. 

Compulsory. — ^All male pupil-teachers admitted after 1st 
September 1873 must choose one of the fonr languages speci- 
fied above, and will be examined at the end of their 3d, 4th, 
and 5th years, according to the coarse laid down in Schedule 
lY. for the 1st, 2d, and 3d years of study in that language. 

Dbawh^^o ^ {optional), — 1. Pupil-teachers who during their 
apprenticeship successfully work exercises in freehand, geome- 
try, perspective, model, and blackboard drawing, are credited 
with marks in any future examination under Articles 44, 91, 
or 100. 2. The exercises may be worked in any order, except 
that pupil-teachers cannot be examined in blackboard drawing 
till they have passed in all the other subjects. 3. Examina- 
tions are held — (1.) In March at the elementary schools in 
which drawing is taught. (2.) In May at the Schools of Art 
(and Art Night Classes) connected with the Department 
of Science and Art. 4. Pupil-teachers should attend the ex- 
amination at their own school, if one is held there ; if not, 
they should be examined at the Art School or Class where 
they have been taught drawing. They cannot be examined 
both in March and May, nor on the occasion of H.M. Inspec- 
tor's visit to their school 5. Pupil-teachers may also, with 
the consent of the authorities of a training-college, De ex- 
amined in blackboard drawing {only) at the examination held, 
towards the close of the year, at each of these colleges. 

Music. — At the examination for admission to training-colleges 
(Article 91) additional marks will be given to candidates who pass the 
following examination in practical skill : — 

1. Sounding single notes, or passages of two or more notes, in a given 
scale, from dictation ; or, naming such notes sounded by the examiner. 

2. Sol'fa-ing, or reading without musical intonation, a unison pas- 
sage of one or more measures, in time ; or, giving the time^ names of 
such measure or measures, recited by the examiner. 

N.B. — Pupil-teoLckers may be examined at the end of any year in «*6- 
jects prescribed for preceding years in English Orammar and Composi- 
tion, in Arithmetic amd Mathematics, in Geography, in History, and in 
Music. 



^ See footnote 2, p. 129. 
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SECOND SCHEDULE. 
FoEM OF Memoeandum OF Agebement (Article 70/). 

(N.B. — For use in Public Schools under the Management of a School 
Board. A svmilar Form is supplied by the DepartTtient for use 
in other Schools.) 

Memoeandum of Ageeement between the School Board 

of ^ and 2 herein-after 

called the surety, the ^ of* 

herein-after called the pupil-teacher, and the said papil-teacher. 

The said board, for themselves and their successors, agree 

with the said surety, h ^ heirs and executors, and the 

said pupil-teacher, as follows : — 

1. The said board agree to engage the said pupil-teacher to 
serve under a certificated teacher during the usual school hours 

in keeping the ' public school of the said board, 

or any other public school of the said board to which the said 
pupil-teacher may be transferred with the previous sanction of 
the Scotch Education Department, and teaching the scholars 
thereat, but so that the said pupil-teacher shall not be obliged 
to serve therein more than six hours upon any one day, nor 
more than 30 hours in any one week, Sunday being expressly 
excluded from this engagement. 

2. This engagement shall begin on the first day of ^ 

18 , and shall end on the last day of ® 

^ Insert name of the School Board. 

^ Insert names, description, and address in full, of father or other 
person who is to be the surety of the pupil-teacher. 

^ Insert father, or other relation or firiend of the pupil-teacher, as 
the case may be. 

^ Insert name in full of the pupil-teacher. 

^ Insert his or her. 

' Insert name of the schooL 

^ The month as defined by Article 11 of the Code. 

' Insert name of preceding month. 

K 
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18 ^ , but if the said pupil-teacher shall, with the consent 

of the other parties hereto, attend the examination for admis- 
sion into training-colleges {or a Scotch University) in July 
{or October) next preceding the last-mentioned date, this 
engagement may end on the 31st day of the month of Decem- 
ber next following such examination {or of October), 

3. The said board will pay to the said pupil-teacher as 

wages 2 per^ in the first year, and 

tMs sum shall be increased by ' per ^ 

in each subsequent year of the engagement, but such increase 
may be stopped at the discretion of the board for the unex- 
pired remainder of any year after the receipt of notice from 
the Scotch Education Department that the said pupil-teacher 
has failed to pass the examination or to fulfil the other condi- 
tions of a pupil-teacher, according to the standard of the pre- 
ceding year as prescribed in the Articles of the Code of the 
said Department applicable to the case. 

4. The said board will cause the pupil-teacher, while the 
school is not being held, to receive, without charge, from a 
certificated teacher of the said school for the time being, 
special instruction during five hours per week, of which hours 
not more than two shall be part of the same day. Such special 
instruction shall be in the subjects in which the said pupil- 
teacher is next to be examined pursuant to the said Articles. 

5. The said pupil-teacher shall be liable to dismissal with- 
out notice for idleness, disobedience, or immoral conduct, of a 
gross kind, respectively ; and this engagement shall be termin- 
able on the part of the said board or of the said surety and 
pupil-teacher by a written notice of six months, or, in lieu of 
such notice, by the payment on the part of the said board or 
of the said surety and pupil-teacher of ^3 in the first year, 
£A in the second, and an additional pound in each succeeding 
year of the engagement, but never exceeding £6 in the whole ; 
such payment to be recoverable as liquidated damages by the 

^ The term must be for five full years ; or any less number of years, 
not under two, provided (a) that the candidate has passed for admission 
the examination fixed for a later year in proportion to the reduced term 
of service ; and provided also (h) that the end of the reduced term of 
service fall beyond the candidate's 1 8th year (completed). 

^ The sum to be inserted must be fixed at the discretion of the 
parties, having in view the local rate of wages, and the advantages of 
the school as a place wherein to learn the business of a teacher. 

' Insert week, or as the parties may agree. 
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board or the said surety, as the case may be, over and above 
the settlement of all other accounts between the parties. 

6. The said pupil-teacher enters into this engagement freely 

and voluntarily on h ^ own part, and with the privity and 

consent of the said surety. 

7. The said surety agrees with the said board and their suc- 
cessors, to clothe, feed, lodge, and watch over the said pupil- 
teacher during the continuance of this engagement in a proper 
manner. 

In witness whereof 2 

N.B. — 1. This agreement must be executed as follows — viz.: 

(1.) By three members of the school board, being the 

statutory quorum thereof. 
(2.) By the surety. 
(3.) By the pupil-teacher. 

2. If it be executed with blanks still remaining in it, except 
in the testing clause, they cannot legally be filled up after- 
wards, unless as part of a new agreement requiring a new 
stamp. An incomplete agreement does not satisfy Article 32 
(c) in the Code. 

3. The agreement, when executed, and after the testing 
clause has been completed, should be deposited with the 
school papers (Article 34 6). The surety should have either 
an executed duplicate (which requires a second stamp) or a 
certified copy. The agreement exists only between the parties 
who execute it. 

THIKD SCHEDULE. 

I. — Form of New Agreement on Change of Managers. 

(N.B. — For use in Schools not under the MaTiagem-ent 

of a School Board.) 

Memorandum of Agreement between' 

within and herein-after described as the Surety; 



.4 



^ Insert his or her. 

^ Here insert a testing clause according to the form of the law of 
Scotland. 

^ The surety in the existing memorandum. 

^ The managers in the original memorandum, and the executors of 
any of them who are deceased. 
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the persons within described as the Managers ;^ 



and 



herein-after described as " the Managers." 
1. The said Surety and the said ' 



hereby mutually rescind the within-written agreement, and 
agree that the same shall be henceforth determined, and of no 
further force as regards the future. 

2. The said Surety and the said "Managers '' hereby mutually 
agree to adopt and enter into an agreement in the same words, 
and to the same effect as the within-written agreement for the 
unexpired term thereof; and that the like obligation and 
responsibility shall exist and be of force between them in like 
manner, and to all intente and purposes as if the name of the 

said* 

had been inserted therein and signed thereto, instead of the 
name of the said ^ 

In witness whereof * 

N.B. — This memorandum must be executed hy all the 
parties named in it — viz. : 

Managers. 

Surety. 

Pupil-teacher. 

If it be executed with blanks still remaining in it, they 
cannot legally be filled up afterwards, except as part of a new 
agreement requiring a new stamp. An incomplete memo- 
randum does not satisfy Article 32 (c). 

^ The name, description, and address of the new manager or mana- 
gers. 

^ The name, description, and address of the present managers, ex- 
cluding such as will be no longer managers, and including the new 
manager or managers. 

3 The managers in the original memorandum, and the executors of 
any of them who are deceased. 

* The new manager or managers. 

^ Deceased or outgoing manager or managers. 

^ Here insert a testing clause according to the form of the law of 
Scotland. 
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II. — Form fob Cancellino Engagements op 

Pupil-Tbachees. 

{To he endorsed on the original Memorandum.) 

The within-written Memorandum of Agreement is hereby 
cancelled by the undersigned parties. 
In witness whereof ^ 

i\r.jB. — ^The cancellation must be executed by the same 
parties by whom the memorandum of agreement was executed, 
except that it is not necessary, in the case of public schools, 
that the same three members of the school board should 
sign it. 

FOURTH SCHEDULE. 

Table op Specific Subjects op Seculab Instbuction.' 

(See Article 21.) 

fibst yeab. 

1. Mathematics. — ^Algebra, notation, addition, subtraction. 
Euclid, Book I., Prop. 1 to 15 (inclusive). 

^ Here insert a testing clause according to the form of the law of 
Scotland. 

' This Schedule shows how much of the several subjects is required, 
in any year, for the purposes of a grant under Article 21. That Article 
says that a scholar may be presented in any tioo of such subjects, &c. 
If, therefore, the time-table provides for (say) McdhemtUics and Latin, 
all scholars instructed for the first time in these subjects must be taught 
(and must be examined in) — 

1. Mathematics. — Algebra, notation, addition, subtraction. Euclid, 
Book L, Prop. 1 to 15 (inclusive). 

2. Latin. — Grammar, to the end of regular verbs. 

Should any of the same scholars be instructed a second time in these 
subjects, this being their ^second year" of presentation, they must be 
examined in — 

1. Mathematics. — ^Algebra, to simple equations (inclusive). Euclid, 
Book I. 

2. Latin. — Irregular verbs and first rules of syntax. Knowledge of 
Delectus or other first Latin reading-book. Translation of simple sen- 
tences of English (three or four words) into Latin. 

But should there be presented at the same time any scholars who 
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2. English Literature and Langvxige, — ^Two hundred lines 
of poetry,^ got by heart, with knowledge of meaning and allu- 
sions. Writing a paragraph of an easy prose passage. 

3. Laiin, — Grammar, to the end of regular verbs. 

4. Ghreeh — Grammar, to the end of regular verbs. 

5. French. — Grammar, to end of regular verbs. Ten pages 
of a French vocabulary. 

6. German. — Grammar, to end of regular verbs. Ten 
pages of a German vocabulary. 

7. Mechanics, — General ideas respecting the different states 
of matter, solid, liquid, and gaseous, with illustrations of 
compressibility, elasticity, and resistance. Measures of space, 
time, and velocity. 

8. Chemistry, — Elementary and compound matter. Illus- 
trations of combination and decomposition in such bodies as 
hydrochloric acid, water, oxide of mercury, and rust of iron. 

9. Animal Physiology, — The build of the human body, names 
and positions of the internal organs. 

10. Physics — Light and Heat, — General notions respecting 
the formation of shadows, and the reflection of light. The 
formation of images by a looking-glass. The three modes in 
which heat may be conveyed from one place to another. 
Effects of heat ; expansion, melting, boiling, and evaporation. 

11. Physics — Magnetism and Electricity, — Attraction, repul- 
sion, and polarity, as illustrated by the magnet. Terrestrial 
magnetism, and the mariner's compass. 

12. Physical Geography, — The nature of a river or stream, 
whence it is supplied, and what becomes of it. Evaporation 
and condensation. Bain, snow, and hail, dew and mist. ^ The 
atmosphere and its composition. Winds. An explanation of 
the terms " river-basin " and " watershed." The boundaries of 
the great river-basins of Scotland. 

13. Botany, — Characters of the root, stem, leaves, and parts 

have not previously been examined in Mathematics and Latin, they 
will have to pass only in so much of the subject as is set down under 
''First Tear," 

« First Year," " Second Year," « Third Year," mean the first, second, 
and third year of the presentation of any child, not the first, second, 
and third year of the teaching of the subject. 

1 **N.B, — Poems of some length should preferably be selected. No 
passages may be brought up which have been previously leamt for the 
standard examination." 
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of the flower, illustrated by specimens of common flowering 
plants. 

1 4. Domestic Economy {for Girls).-^¥ood and its prepara- 
tion. Clothing and materials. 

SECOND YEAR. 

1. Mathematics, — Algebra, to simple equations {inclusive), 
Euclid, Book I. 

2. English Literature and Language, — Three hundred lines 
of poetry,^ not before brought up, repeated ; with knowledge 
of meaning and allusions, and of the derivations of words. 
Writing a paraphrase of a passage of poetry. 

3. Latin. — Irregular verbs and first rules of syntax. Know- 
ledge of Delectus or other first Latin reading-book. Transla- 
tion of simple sentences of English (three or four words) into 
Latin. 

4. Greek, — Irregular verbs and knowledge of some easy 
Greek reading-book. Translation of simple sentences (three 
or four words) into Greek. 

5. French, — Grammar, and translation into English of easy 
narrative sentences. Ten pages of a French conversation- 
book, approved by inspector. 

6. German, — Grammar, and translation into English of easy 
narrative sentences. Ten pages of a German conversation- 
book approved by inspector. 

7. Mechanics. — General notions of force, and of the conser- 
vation of energy. The parallelogram of forces. General 
notions of gravitation. 

8. Chemistry, — Preparation and properties of the common 
gases, such as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine. The 
chemical character and constituents of pure air and pure 
water, and the nature of the impurities sometimes found in 
both. The air-food of plants. 

9. Animal Physiology, — Circulation and respiration, and 
the broad structure of the organs concerned. 

10. Physics — Light and Heat. — Refraction of light, appear- 
ance of objects under water. Separation of white light into 
its components by a prism. Explanation of the thermometer. 
The disappearance of heat in the melting of solids, and the 
boiling of liquids. 

11. Physics — Magnetism and Electricity. — Attraction of 

1 See footnote, p. 136. 
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light bodies by nibbed sealing-wax and glass. Experimental 
proof that there are two forms of electricity. Attraction and 
repulsion. Gold-leaf electroscope. 

12. Physical Geography, — The ocean, its extent and divi- 
sions, depth, saltness, and currents. Action of waves. Sea- 
beaches. The phenomena of the tides. 

13. Botany, — Structure of wood, bark, and pith. Cells and 
vessels. Food of plants, and manner in which a plant grows. 
Functions of the root, leaves, and different parts of the flower. 

14. Domestic Economy {for Girls), — ^The dwelling ; warm- 
ing, cleaning, and ventilation. Washing materials and their 
use. 

THIBD YEAR. 

1. Mathematics, — Algebra, to quadratic equations {inclusive), 
Euclid, Books I., II., and III. Elements of mensuration. 

2. English Literature and Language, — Three hundred lines 
of poetry,^ not before brought up, repeated ; with knowledge 
of meaning and allusions, and some general knowledge of the 
history, construction, and etymology of the English language. 
Writing a letter or statement, the heads of the topics to be 
given by the inspector. 

3. Latin, — The Latin Grammar. CsBsar, De Bello Gallico, 
Book I. Somewhat longer sentences to be translated from 
English into Latin. 

4. €rreek, — The Greek Grammar. Xenophon's Anabasis, 
Book I. Somewhat longer sentences to be translated from 
English into Greek. 

5. French, — Grammar, and knowledge of some easy French 
book approved by inspector. Translation of conversational 
sentences into French. Tolerable correctness of pronun- 
ciation. 

6. German, — Grammar, and knowledge of some easy Ger- 
man book approved by inspector. Translation of conversar 
tional sentences into German. Tolerable correctness of pro- 
nunciation. 

7. Mechanics, — General notions of the mechanical powers. 

8. Chemistry, — The properties of carbon as found both in 
inorganic and organic bodies, with elementary knowledge of 
the constituents of food. Differences between metallic and 
non-metallic bodies. Combination by weight and volume. 
The use of symbols and chemical formulae. 

^ See footnote, p. 136. 
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9. Animal Physiology. — The organs and function of alimen- 
tation. The properties of muscle and nerve. 

10. Physics — Light and Heat — Rudimentary explanation 
of the camera obscura, burning-glass, magnifying-glass, micro- 
scope, and telescope. Illustration of the difference of the 
specific heat of bodies. The causes of cloud, rain, and dew. 

11. Physics — Magnetism and Electricity. — Construction of 
electrophorus, electrical machine, and Leyden jar. Construc- 
tion of a common battery. Explanation of a thunderstorm. 
Action of a current on the magnet. 

12. Physical Geography. — Form and size of the earth, and 
its motions. Day and night. The seasons of the year ; how 
they depend upon the relative positions of the earth and sun. 
Moon's dimensions and distance, explanation of her phases. 
General arrangement of the planetary system. 

13. Botany. — The comparison of a fern and a moss with a 
flowering plant. The formation of different kinds of fruits. 
The structure of a bean and of a grain of wheat or barley. 
The phenomena of germination. 

14. Domestic Economy {for Girls). — Rules for health ; the 
management of a sick-room. Cottage income, expenditure, 
and savings. 

''It is intended that the instruction of the scholars in the science 
subjects in this table shall be given mainly by experiment and illustra- 
tion; and in the case of physical geography, by observation of the 
phenomena presented in their own neighbourhood. If these subjects 
are taught to children by definition and verbal description, instead of 
by making them exercise their own powers of observation, they will be 
worthless as means of education. 

"It cannot, therefore, be too strongly impressed on teachers that 
nothing like learning by rote will be accepted as sufficient for a grant, 
and that the examinations by the inspectors will be directed to elicit 
from the scholars as far as possible, in their own language, the ideas 
they have formed of what they have seen." 



FIFTH SCHEDULE. 

SUPPLEMBNTABY KULES. 

EuLE 1. — In column II. of the Examination Schedule the 
names of the qualified scholars must be entered class by class, 
beginning with the lowest scholar in the lowest class. 
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Rule 2. — ^The entries in column VI. must show where one 
class ends and another begins. The number denoting each 
class is to be written only once ; dots C^ '^ are to be put for 
each repetition of it, until the next higher class begins. There 
must be no intermixture of classes. 

Rule 3. — The entries in column VII. 6 will show where one 
standard ends and another begins. The number denoting 
each standard is to be written only once ; dots (^ are to be 
put for each repetition of it until the next higher standard 
begins. There must be no intermixture of standards. 

In the following transcript of part of the Examination Schedule, 
columns II., VI., and YII.^ are filled up by toay of example^ according 
to Rules 2 and 3. Of course, the other columns must not, in practieCf 
be left blank ; and the actual numbers presented in each class will 
generally be much larger. 
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IV. 



V. VI. 
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John Duncan 
Thomas Peters 
Henry Brown 
Wm. Robinson 
Thomas Davies 
Robt. Ferguson 
Luke Williams 
Simon Hunt . 
James Short . 
Richard Smart 
Samuel Grant 
John Macleod 
Henry Pigot . 
Silas Wills . . 
John Miller . 
Ptr. M'Pherson 
Charles Knox 
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Rule 4. — The end of each standard in column VII. 6 need 
not (although, of course, it may) coincide with the end of each 



1 See Rule 11. 
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class in colamn YI. Compare the entries opposite to No. 6, 
who ends a class, but not a standard; No. 8, who ends a 
standard, bat not a class ; No. 16, who ends both a class and a 
standard (this is preferable). 

Rule 5. — All the scholars mast be presented in the classes 
to which the school registers prove them to belong, anless they 
fall as " Exceptions " ander Rale 6. 

Rule 6. — The children who, for whatever reason, are pre- 
sented ander a lower standard than that which an examination 
of the school according to the above rales assigns to their class, 
must be entered last in the Schedule, under the title of " Ex- 
ceptions" otherwise they will violate Rule 2 or 3. No child is 
to be placed among the " Exceptions " unless there is some 
special excuse for doing so, such as previous illness, <&c. Frmid 
facie, every child who is not fit to he examined in its own class 
has been wrongly placed therefor instruction. 

Rule 7. — The inspector is directed to refuse to examine 
children in schools wherein Rule 2 or 3 i^ violated. He will 
in such cases proceed to inspect the school, and will report to 
the Department why he has left column YIII. {his report on 
each candidate) in the Examination Schedule blank. 

Rule 8. — No grant will be paid to a day school in which 
children are detained after the age of 8, unless one class — i.e., 
all who are to be examined as members of one class, according 
to Rule 5 — ^be presented at least as high as Standard II. 

Rule 9. — A deduction of at least one-tenth will be made 
from the grant to a day school in which children are retained 
after the age of 10, unless one class — i.e., all who are to be 
examined as members of one class, according to Rule 5 — be 
presented above Standard II. 

Rule 10. — For the rule how to find the average number of 
scholars in attendance at a school for any period, see Article 26 
of the Code. 

Rule 11. — The class registers at each meeting of a school 
must be marked and finally closed before the minimum time 
constituting an attendance (Article 23) begins. 

If any child, entered in the register as attending, is with- 
drawn from school before the time constituting an attendance 
is complete, its mark for presence should be at once cancelled. 

The inspector will inquire whether these rules have been 
observed (Article 17 g). 

Rule 12. — No child's name should be kept on the admis- 
sion register after a fortnight's continuous absence without in- 
quiry from the parents wJnether the child has been vfithdrawn. 
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The names of children withdrawn {whether they are so, the 
answer of their parents wUl decide) should be cancelled at once 
in the registers and not included in the returns of a^e and 
stay at school; but the attendances (if any) opposite to such 
names in the class registers must be counted .under Eule 10, 
supra, and the whole number of such names must be counted 
for the return " left in past year." 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS ON THE EXAMINATION 
OF CHILDREN IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Education Department, 
May 8, 1871. 
Sib, — Many of Her Majesty's Inspectors will long ago have considered 
and come to their own conclusions on the chief points of detail con- 
nected with the examination of children under the Standards ; but the 
following practical hints, which past experience has suggested, may be 
useful, at a time when so large an addition is being made to the staff of 
officers employed in inspecting schools. 

Standard I. — Using the book in which the class has been taught to 
read, each child may be tried in two or inore places in the book. This 
has been done rapidly in some cases thus: all the children in the 
Standard are formed into a line according to their places in the sched- 
ule, and not having anything in their hands but their slates, on which 
they have done their sums and transcription, they pass the Inspector 
one by one ; as each comes up he hands his slate to the Inspector, who 
gives him the book open, and points where he is to read ; while listen- 
ing to the reading the arithmetic and writing can be marked on the 
schedule ; the Inspector turns rapidly over a few pages of the book and 
the child reads again ; he then gives back the book, takes lus slate and 
goes to his place, while the next child comes up, gives his slate, and is 
dealt with in the same manner. 

The writing, which in this Standard will generally be on slates, 
should be chiefly judged as handtDriting, and the handwriting and cor- 
rectness of transcription and dictation should jointly determine a pats. 
They ought in this stage both to be satisfactory in order to pass. 
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It is best to dictate the sums ; if the children are too dose together 
for satisfactory examinatioii two sets of sums should be given alter- 
nately, BO that each child's neighbour may have sums different from 
those which he has himself. When cards are used, this trouble is 
avoided ; but numbers printed in words, and not in figures, are Ukely to 
puzzle the younger children in this Standard, and looking over the 
sums is more tedious. The results of two sums in addition and two 
sums in subtraction may be easily carried in the memory, and no more 
are wanted for the dictation of a double set. 

No mechanical devices, however, will stop dishonest practices on the 
day of examination in a school which has not been carefully and 
honestly taught throughout the year. An Inspector will be justified 
in recommending a reduction of the grant to a school in which the 
children are found to have copied from each other. 

Standard II. — The elementary reading-book may be selected by the 
Inspector. This need not, therefore, be the book used by the children ; 
a small book carried in the pocket, which is fairly up to the Standard 
III. of (Revised Code) 1870, or an easy paragraph of equivalent diffi- 
culty from a page torn out of some story-book, will do, if the children 
read to the Inspector in the way described imder Standard I. It is, of 
course, obvious that the Inspector must take care not to bring the same 
book twice to the same school ; for the probability is, that his book will 
be chosen when a new series is wanted. 

So many interesting and well-printed story-books are daily produced 
by the publishers, that there can be no difficulty in finding and con- 
stantly changing the books to be used in this and the next two Stand- 
ards, when examining schools in which the supply of books is in- 
sufficient. 

Children learn to read by imitatiDg the tones and emphasis with 
which a passage is read to them by their teacher; but to carry out such 
a system of instruction, managers must provide not only good books, 
but a variety of them, for the use of each class. Without such a pro- 
vision the teacher's work is wasted. 

Children ought not to read the same book over and over again. If 
they are made to read, or to hear read, the same pages day after day, 
they commit long passages to memory and repeat them when required 
to do so, often without looking at the book, save now and then. 

This is not reading ; it is a mere mechanical drudgery, which no 
good teacher would tolerate. Children ought to be made familiar with 
fresh combinations of words in every lesson. 

There ought to be several distinct sets of books supplied to each 
class ; and when one set has been read through, a fresh set should take 
its place. These books, moreover, should not be made up of pages of 
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words of a similar length or sound, nor of so-called sentences to which 
no meaning can be attached. They should consist of narratives in 
which children can take interest and find amusement. 

Children ought not to stumble in reading, but be able to read on 
slowly, and if they come to a strange word, to pronounce it accurately 
after a pause. If they cannot pronounce a word after spelling it, but 
look at the Inspector, they have been badly taught. They should artic- 
ulate clearly and read intelligibly, though a little difficulty in doing so 
may be Mrly allowed to pass. 

The writing of this Standard, which should consist of children under 
nine years of age, will probably be much better done on slates than on 
paper, but they ought to have begun writing on paper. You should 
therefoie inquire if the children can write on paper their sums and 
dictation; and if the managers do not object, let them do so : but if any 
objection is made, jou, should not insist on it on the occasion of your 
first inspection. If the children have been properly taught they will 
be prepared for any style of examination within the limits of the 
Standard ; and teachers should not be allowed to plead that they have 
been accustomed to any particular method of examination if an Inspec- 
tor chooses to follow another plan. In all the higher Standards the 
exercises in arithmetic and writing should be done on paper, so that 
you can examine them and mark the schedule either in the school or at 
home, as is most convenient. 

Dictation of the sentence, which should be first read over once to the 
class distinctly, so that they may be supposed to understand what it 
means, may be given by yourself or by any teacher whom you appoint, 
who stands Jixed at a proper disUince from the class, and implicitly 
follows the directions of Article 28. The sentence must not consist of 
only a few words, but should extend to at least five or six lines. 

Writing on slates at this stage will, as handwriting, generally pass ; 
you must therefore rigidly adhere to your maximum number of mis- 
takes in spelling (according to the length of the piece dictated, and the 
words occurring in it), and refuse to pass those who exceed. 

If the children have written on paper, they will have had more diffi- 
culty to contend with ; but if you enlarge the maximum number of 
allowable mistakes in this case, you should also take into more strict 
account the character of the handwriting. 

The arithmetic questions should not involve the giving out of num- 
bers of more than five figures. 

Standard III. — The remarks on reading under the previous Stand- 
ard should be remembered here. Increased quickness and more intel- 
ligence should be looked for, and a fair power of pronouncing at sight 
words which may have some difficulty. 
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Take oare that the sentenoe " from the same book," under '* Stan- 
dard III. writing," may fairly be proposed to the class for correct 
spelling, and that it inTolyes no "catches." The result should be 
judged by handwriting and correct spelling jointly. 

This is the first stage in which it is requisite in all caaeB that the 
children should write on paper. It is well to avoid any artificial rule 
or personal preference for any style of handwriting. Round, large, clear 
handwriting has gained ground in many schools, but it has much preju- 
dice to encounter on the part of parents, who are not impressed by it as 
they should be. Tou should take this into account. If the handwriting 
is easily legible and uniform, it should be called good, whatever its 
style. If it be easily legible but is irregular, or if it be hard to read 
though regular, it should only be called fair. If hard to read and irreg- 
ular, it is bad. Supposing a child's dictation contains three errors in 
spelling (the full number of allowable mistakes which you had deter- 
mined on), and the handwriting is only fair, this ought not to secure a 
pass. Goe mistake above the maximum allowed for a pass in spelling 
m^y be counterbalanced by the handwriting being good, and so secure 
a pass. 

Freedom from error in spelling, if the handwriting is bad, ought not 
to secure a pass, the mechanical art of writing in this Standard being 
of much importance. 

The sums in arithmetic in Standard III, should not involve large 
numbers. If you wish to secure plenty of work, it is better to give 
several short sums than one long one. Sums of money which the chil- 
dren can comprehend, and questions which involve dealing with money, 
according to their circumstances and experience, will always be the 
most suitable. It will be well also to introduce here, if not earlier, 
questions which call upon the child's reasoning power as to how they 
should be solved, and not ''mere" sums, requiring numerical accuracy 
only. 

Example, — John gives Thomas a dozen and a half of eggs, at 3 for 
4d., and receives from him two loaves at 8d. each ; how much does 
Thomas still owe to John ? Children in good schools will learn to do 
such sums mentally ; and it is a considerable help to their powers of 
accuracy, and a good exercise, to put down on paper the steps which 
they can accomplish rapidly in the mind. 

STAin>ARD lY. — Beading-books in use in schools too often contain 
very little poetry, others contain large quantities of doggerel verse. 
Both are objectionable for this exercise, which will be most satisfactory 
and decisive if the children read from a well-printed book or sheet 
which you hand to them singly, no one lookmg over what comes next. 
A few questions on the meaning of words, or of what has been read. 
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should be put to the children in the higher Standards, as a test of their 
intelligence. 

Writing from dictation should involve both poetry and prose in this 
and the next Standard. 

Arithmetic in this Standard must include the present system of 
weights and measures, but there is no need to make it unduly onerous 
(see note to this Standard in the Code). A chart of the metric system ^ 
should be hanging on the school walls. The decimal system is so simple 
that it will be learned in a day or two, and the plan of decimalising 
any common unit is excellent for showing the advantage of the uni- 
form plan, — e.g., express large weights in cwt. and decimals of the cwt. ; 
small weights in lb. and decimals of the lb. ; length by yard and deci- 
mals of the yard. Familiarity with such examples will ultimately lead 
all to see the advantages of the decimal and then of the metric system, 
or some system equivalent to it in principle. 

Standards V. and VI. — There is no need to say anything on the 
qualifications of good reading under these Standands, as they suggest 
themselves to the judgment of educated persons. 

In writing under Standard VI., the ''theme" will sometimes be a 
difficulty, because it is supposed to be constructed according to certain 
strict rules, and the paraphrase is an exercise which in indifferent 
hands often amounts to turning good English into indifferent English; 
80 that, unless you have a superior school, in which the upper class can 
undertake either a theme, letter, or paraphrase, the "letter" will pro- 
bably be the exercise you will require. 

If the children are dull, you may have to suggest a subject; you 
may have to read them a story and tell them to reproduce it in their 
own words ; or set up a school picture before them, and tell them to 
describe what they see ; or some similar method of helping them to 
perform the task. 

In arithmetic the question should correspond with the wants of 
working men; wages, interest on money put into the savings-bank, 
accounts of work, division of payment for work among a gang according 
to the time each has given to it, rates on small tenements, profit and loss 
on joint ventures, freight charges by rail or by sea, &c., will serve as 
instances. 

Extra Subjects. — ^You will observe that each child is to make an 
individual ''pass" in these subjects (tiot more than two) ; the examination 
is no longer to be by classes, nor jm the former limit of £8 maintained. 
In the course of this year teachers will probably consult you on the 
Scheme they propose to adopt for the next (see New Code, p. 19, 
Schedule lY.) ; for the present year they will have to depend on your 
approval at the time of examination of the system adopted. 

L 
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Yon wffl be CKvlol to nmfaid them Uml^bm*'wptdwaam" gtwrntm 
the iidiadiile aw not mamt to be compabwy niamplf ; andif yoave 
■rtiificd tfaei enj Taijetion from thflm Is an baapKowtamui, yoa will be 
f^Md to giTe your ap p t ayaL 

An erainiiMitioiis on tfaeae enVjeeta riioiild be on paper, for a viod 
voce examination in kige achoola will be in^eanble with any faimem 
<ir reaeonable speed ; raading or iepetttion(aanndflr the bead Xanyua^) 



If in geogn^hy diildnn ahow "mapa" wfaldi bave been done by 
tfaem, be sore to write ffour name cm ikem^taitk the date, that they may 
not be prodnoed a aeoond time ; dnwinga in other aoJbjeeti ahonld all 
be initialed and dated, ao that yon or the aoceeeding Inspector may 
only have before him the genuine wocfc of the sdiool year. 

Althoogh "moaic" is not recogniaed aa one of the extra aabjeetB^ 
yon win in aU cases, where the teacher can prodnee it^ expect dass- 
ainging by ear ; and yon shoold reckon the discipiine of a adiool im- 
perfect in which a certain amount of driU is not part of the school 
rontine. 

If time is set down on the "Time-TaUe" for drill, yoa shoold see 
the boys pat throag^ their exercisea. 

Unleas these exercises sie wstisfsctory, yon wiU remind the managers 
that the time taken for them onder Artide 24 may be disanowed ; and 
yoa win can attention to the third section in the Minute of March 20, 
1871, which providee that grants to day schools whidi fidl due after 
March 31, 1872, shaU be reduced by oue ahilling per scholar, according 
to the avenge number in attendance throughout the year, in those 
esses in which the Inspector does not report that Tocal music forms a 
part of the ordinary course of instruction. 

Ihtast Sohools. — The inspection and examination of inftnt schools 
win differ in some degree from the prsctioe of past yean ; but only in 
the fact that the children who would have been presented in Standard I. 
(Revised Code, 1870) will now not be individuaUy paid for, according to 
passes. The first class of children in the infrnt school oug^t, however, 
to be strictly examined, and if every fourth child is called out (or some 
convenient proportion), each children ought to be able to pass eU lecut as 
much as individual children did in that Standard. Ton will obserre 
(New Code, 19 B 2) that no chUd above seven years of age can be reck- 
oned for the lOs. grant (19 B 1 b). If duldren above seven are found 
in the infrnt school— which ought rarely to be the case — they may be 
sent in for examination with the children in the boys' and girls' school 
in (Kew Code) Standard I. 

I have the honoor to be, ftc, 

F. R. SAin>roBO. 
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11. TIME-TABLES. 



(1.) MINUTE OF THE SCOTCH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AS TO APPROVAL OF TIME-TABLES. 

PBESENTED TO BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT BT COMMAND 

OF HER MAJESTY. 

At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 2dd day of June 1873. 

By the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council on Education in Scotland. 
Read : — 
Section 68 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, and Articles 6, 
12, 21, and 23 ^ of the Scotch Code, 1873. 

^ Article 6. In every school, or department of a school, in respect of 
which grants are made, the following regulations must be strictly 
observed ; — 

a. "The school shall be open to children of aU denominations, and 
any child may be withdrawn by his parents from any instruc- 
tion in religious subjects, and from any religious observance 
in any such school ; and no child shall in any such school be 
placed at any disadvantage with respect to the secular instruc- 
tion given therein by reason of the denomination to which 
such child or his parents belong, or by reason of his being 
withdrawn from any instruction in religious subjects." 

h, "The time or times during which any religious observance is 
practised or instruction in religious subjects is given at any 
meeting of the school for elementary instniction shall be either 
at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and at 
the end of such meeting, and shall be specified in a table ap- 
proved of by the Scotch Education Department. " (Education 
Act, sec. 68.) This time-table is to be submitted to the 
Inspector for approval, on behalf of the Department, at the 
time of his annual visit (Article 11). 

c. The education given must consist chiefly of elementary instniction 

(Article 28). 

d. The ordinary payments in respect of the instruction, from each 

child, must not exceed ninepence a-week. 
Article 12. An inspector may visit any public school, or other school 
subject to inspection, at any other time without notice, 
.^jrticle 21. If the time-table of the school, in use throughout the 
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ResolTed : — 

1. That the time-table of every public school and other school sub- 
ject to inspection shall be submitted to the Inspector of the district, 
at his first visit to the school after the 81st of August 1873. 

2. That the Inspector shall enter on every time-table which satisfies 
the prescribed conditions, '* Approved on behalf of the Education De- 
partment as fulfilling the requirements of Section 68 of the Education 
Act, 1872,'' with his signature and the date of his visit 

3. That the Inspector may approve any time-table which, while con- 
forming to Section 68 of the Education Act, in respect of the time or 
times appointed for religious observances or instruction, sets apart for 
instruction in secolar subjects at least two consecutive hours at each 
morning and afternoon meeting, and one hour and a half at each even- 
ing meeting of the school. 

4. That the Inspector shall not express any opinion as to the time 
or times appointed for religious observances or instruction, or as to 
the nature of such instruction, but shall confine himself to seeing that 
the prescribed amount of time is secured for secular instruction. 

5. That before signing the time-table the Inspector shall satisfy 
himself — 

(1) That the time-table is printed, or written, in distinct char- 

acters, and that sufficient copies of it are provided to be 
put up in every schoolroom. 

(2) That, if he school premises admit of it, the children with- 

drawn by their parents from religious observances or 
instruction, receive, by themselves, instruction in secular 



year, has provided for one or more specific subjects of secular instruc- 
tion according to the table in Schedule IV. — 

a. A grant of 4s. per subject may be made for every day scholar pre- 

sented in Standards lY.-VI. (Article 28) who passes a satis- 
factory examination in not more than two of such Rubjects. 

b. Any scholar who has previously passed in Standard VI. may be 

presented for examination in any three of such specific sub- 
jects. 

c. The amoimt claimed under this Article is not taken into account 

in making any reduction under Article 82 (a) 2. 

d. No grant may be claimed under this Article on account of any 

scholar who has been examined in the same subject, within 
the preceding year, by the Department of Science and Art. 
Article 28. Attendance at a morning or afternoon meeting may not 
be reckoned for any scholar who has been under instruction in secular 
subjects less than two hours, nor attendance at an evening for any 
scholar who has been under similar instruction less than one hour and 
a half. 
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subjects dttring the time or times set apart for religious 
instruction or obseryances. 

6. That the Inspector shall report to the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment if, at any yisit which he pays to a school without notice, he finds 
that the work of the school is not being carried on according to the 
approyed time-table, or that the time-table itself is not exhibited in 
every schoolroom. 

7. That if any fiye parents or guardians of scholars for the time being 
attending a school make complaint in writing to the Department that 
a time-table^ approved by the Inspector, is not in accordance with this 
Minute, or that the work of the school is not carried on according to 
the approved time-table, the Department, on receiving such complaint, 
shall make such inquiry and order in the matter as they may think fit. 

8. That copies of this Minute be forwarded, for. their information 
and guidance, to Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 



(2.) CIRCULAR TO H,M. INSPECTORS WITH REFERENCE 

TO THE ABO VE MINUTE. 

Scotch Education Department, 
30^A/Mwel873. 

Sm, — 1. I am directed to point out to you that, before approving a 
time-table under the Minute of the 23d of June 1873, you must ascer- 
tain that it conforms to Article 6 of the Scotch Code (1873), which 
embodies Section 68 of the Education Act of 1872. This is all that is 
essential in order that you should affix your signature. 

2. But in advising managers as to the arrangements shown on a time- 
table for the distribution of work during the hours of instruction in 
secular subjects, you will inform them — 

{a) That payment of {grants to a school depends upon the fulfil- 
ment of Article 23 of the New Code. 

(h) That payment of grants for special subjects depends upon 
the fulfilment of Article 21. 

(c) That the use of ill-adjusted time-tables is one of the faults 
of instruction, for which the grant to a school may be 
reduced under Article 32 (6). 

{d) That the two hours of secular instruction, required by 
Article 23 of the Code, must be the same for the whole 
school or department ; and 

(e) That any time allowed for recreation during the meeting of 
a school may not exceed half an h&wr for infants under 
7, or a qwnrUfr of an hour for the older scholars. 
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3. The Inspectors onght not to interfere with the responsibility of 
managers for the details of school-work. The efficiency of their ar- 
rangements will be tested by the results produced at the annual exam- 
ination of their school ; but you can point out any serious objection to 
a time-table which is presented to you for signature, leaving the 
managers to decide whether they consider an alteration necessary. 

4. If the time-table does not show the classes and subjects intrusted 
to the pupil-teachers, and the time giyen by the principal teacher, 
during school hours, to their technical instruction in the art of teach- 
ing, these particulars ought to be entered in the log-book ; and inquiry 
should be made, at the time of your visit, as to how far the arrange- 
ments so recorded are carried out in the daily work of the school. 

5. You may be asked whether, and if so, under what circumstances, 
the managers of a school may allow a time-table which has been ap- 
proved by an Inspector to be departed from in the daily work of the 
school. 

6. So far as a time-table sets forth, as required by Section 68 of the 
Education Act, the time or times to be devoted to instruction in reli- 
gious subjects, no change may be made without the express sanction of 
the Inspector. This sanction ought not to be given, in the course of a 
school year, except upon formal application from the managers, nor 
unless strong grounds for the change are shown. The parents of 
scholars attending a school ought to know for certain at what time or 
times they may withdraw their children, if they wish to do so. Any 
neglect of this division of the time-table will entail a forfeiture of 
grants, — the loss will fall upon the managers ; and they must therefore 
see carefully and constantly to this point. 

7. So far as the distribution of the time devoted to secular instruction 
is concerned, the case is different ; as the approval by the Department 
required under the Act does not apply to such diBtribution of time. 
A time-table, however, for all subjects taught, is necessary to secure 
order and regularity in the daily work of a school ; and when once 
settled, ought to be adhered to. It otherwise ceases to be of any use 
for the information of the parents, or to be a guide to the Inspector in 
forming his judgment of a teacher, or in examining a school. 

8. The managers should therefore arrange with the Inspector at his 
yearly visit what the time-table for the ensuing year is to be ; if they 
allow it to be altered permanently during the school year, a special note 
of the change allowed should be made, by the correspondent, in the log- 
book ; and a copy of the table, as corrected, ought to be at once put up 
in the school. 

9. Occasional deviations from the table may be allowed without so 
formal a record, but they also should be noted by the teacher in the 
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log-book; and if frequently resorted to without special reason, they 
must be regarded as a proof of the teacher's inefficiency, and may cause 
the grant to the school to be reduced. 

10. You will therefore read the 6th paragraph of the Minute as re- 
ferring to the time-table, so far as it has been approved imder Section 
68 of the Education Act ; but so far as the hours of secular instruction 
are concerned, you will note in the log-book, for the information of the 
managers, every case in which you find a school not being taught 
according to the ordinary time-table, unless there is a record in the log- 
book of the reason why the order of instruction set forth in such table 
has not been observed. 

11. The time-table, when it has been signed by an Inspector, must 
be regarded as part of the property of a school. It has to be submitted 
to the Inspector by the managers, and may not be taken away by a 
teacher on leaving their service. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

F. K. Sandford. 

To 



H,M, Inspector of Schools, 



III. 



SCHOOL REGISTERS AND THE METHOD OF 

KEEPING THEM. 

Scotch Education Depabtment, 
Whitehall, London, S.W., JtUy 1873. 

Sm, — Their Lordships' grants under the New Code depend so 
materially upon the accuracy of the returns made by the managers of 
schools, that it is absolutely necessary to require the registers of every 
school to be so kept that the attendance and progress of individual 
scholars may be tested with ease and certainty. 

The Code requires that before any grant is made to a school the 
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Edacation Department must be satisfied that registers of admission and 
daily attendance are accurately kepty and may be accepted as trust- 
worthy (Article 17 g). 

Again, under Article 32 b, the grant may be reduced by not less than 
one-tenth nor more than five-tenths upon the Inspector's report for 
faults of registration. 

In every school there should be — 

(1) A register of admission, progress, and withdrawal. 

(2) Registers of daily attendance for all scholars. 

(3) A book of summaries. 

These registers must (Article 34) be provided by the managers out 
of the funds of the school, so as to be the property of the school, and 
not in any sense of the teacher. 

Admission JRegister. 

The Admission Jtegister should be kept exclusively by the head- 
teacher, and made up at least once a- week. Successive numbers should 
be allotted to the children on their admission, so that each child may 
have its own number, which it should retain throughout its school 
career. A child who returns to school after an absence of any duration 
would resume its original admission number. 
This register should, show distinctly for each child in the school — 
(a) Its number on the register. 

(h) The date of its admission or readmission, day, month, and 
year. 

(c) Name in full, Christian and surname. 

(d) The name and address of its parent or guardian. 

(e) Whether exemption from religious instruction is claimed. 
(/) The exact date of the child's birth, day, month, and year.^ 
(g) The last school (if any) which it attended before entering this 

school.^ 
{h) The highest standard in which it was there presented, 
(i) The successive standards in which presented in this school. 
(k) The date of leaving. 

Where several children of the same name attend, they may be dis- 
tinguished thus : "John Jones (a)," "John Jones (6)," &c. 
This register should have an alphabetical index. 

1 Special care must be taken to obtain exact information on these 
points from the parents, former teachers, and registrar of births, if 
necessary. 
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Attendance Begisters. 

TJie registers must he marked every time that the tchool meets, however 
small the attendance may be. They should show the daily and weekly 
attendances of every scholar, beginning with the first day of the school 
year (Article 13), and continuing to the end of the same. 

Adequate time for marking these registers should be provided for in 
the time-tables — ^from five to ten minutes or more, according to the 
number of scholars. 

In mixed schools the boys should be entered in the upper part of a 
page, the girls in the lower, leaving a space between them. 

On the outside of the cover of each register should be legibly written 
the name of the school and the year; also the department (boys', 
girls', mixed, or infant, as the case may be), and the class or classes to 
which it belongs. 

There should be columns for each child's admission number, for its 
name in full, and its age last birthday, and columns for all the weeks 
in the year, which would always be dated at their head with the day 
and the month. A column for school pence received in each week is 
not unfirequently added to the attendance columns ; but as this is apt 
to cause confusion in the additions, both of the pence and attendances, 
the pence columns had better be kept separate, unless entries be made 
in Uiem in red ink. There should be a column for the entry at the 
close of each week of the total attendances made by each child during 
that week, and at the end of the register columns to sum up the total 
attendances of each child during the year. Another column is required 
in schools attended by half-timers, who should be distinguished by the 
insertion of **H" (half-timer under any Act), or "R" (rural half- 
timer), &c., after their names. The register for each class may be 
marked by the pupil-teacher (if he have completed his second year) 
having charge of the class, but the head-teacher must always be re- 
sponsible for its being regularly and properly kept. 

In marking the attendance registers, the following rules should be 
observed : — 

(1) The registers must be marked and finally closed at least two 

hours before the termination of the time given to the secular 
instruction at each meeting of the school, and at the time spe- 
cified on the approved time-table. 

(2) After the registers are closed no child may be marked. 

(3) Every child must be marked at each meeting of the school, 

(4) in ink — never in pencil inked over afterwards. 

(5) Presence must be marked with a long stroke, thus y, or S^* 
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(6) Absence mast be marked with an ** a," or *' a '' (sick), or 

(weather), or " h '' (home drcnmstanoea), or otherwise, as the 
esse may be. 

(7) There must be no dots; 

(8) No erasures : if any error has been made it must be collected 

by a footnote ; 

(9) No blanks. 

(10) If a child leaves before the two hours of secular instruction 
expire, its mark for presence should be cancelled by another 
stroke across it thus x . 

(11) Registers must be original and not copied from slates, papers, 
&c., on pretence of keeping them clean, or any other plea. 

(12) The number of attendances made by the class should be 
entered at the foot of the column every morning and after- 
noon at the tune for closing the registers. 

(13) The number of attendances made by each child during the 
week must be entered. 

(14) When a half or whole holiday occurs, or {in EngUvnd and 
Wales) on the occasion of days set apart for special inspec- 
tion, under Section 76 of the Education Act (when the meet- 
ings and attendances are not to be registered for the purpose 
of annual grants), a line should be drawn down the whole 
length of the column or columns. 

(15) For longer periods ''holiday" should be written across the 
columns. 

At the foot of the attendance columns for each week, or in some 
place specially provided for them in the registers, should be entered, — 

(a) The number of times the school was open, morning and after- 

noon. 

(b) The total number of attendances made by all the children on 

this register during the week. 
At the foot of each pence column the total amount of pence received 
during the week. 

Summary. 

(1) The weekly entries of the attendance of each class should be 

transferred from the class registers every week into appropriate 
pages in the summary, and the average attendance for each week 
recorded. 

(2) At the completion of the year the annual averages for the whole 

school should be struck and entered of boys and girls sepa- 
rately,— 

(1) under 8, 
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(2) between 3 and 7, 

(3) above 7, and 

(4) above 3 ; 

and the highest weekly average noted. 

(3) The summary should be clear, and should at once show the re- 
sults asked for in the managers' return, Form IX. 

In this book copies of the last examination schedule, and of the re- 
turns in Form IX., should be preserved, together with a list of scholars 
qualified to be presented, but not presented, and the reasons for their 
not being presented. 

These registers should be checked at uncertain intervals, and at least 
once in every quarter, by the managers ; and at the time of checking 
them, an entry should be made in the log-book. They should also be 
signed at the same time by the teachers responsible for them. 

Attendance registers, when filled, should be put away and preserved 
for at least one year. Admission registers and summaries should never 
be destroyed. 

The above rules are intended for day schools, but should be applied 
as far as possible to evening schools. 

My Lords do not at present insist upon uniform registers as a con- 
dition of annual grants, but they trust that, by the co-operation of the 
managers of schools, such an extent of uniformity may be gradually 
introduced as to make the adoption hereafter of a uniform system of 
registers a' matter of Uttle difficulty. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A. T. CoRT, Assistant Secretary, 



IV. 

EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES, 

SYLLABUS FOR MALE CANDIDATES, 1876. 

The examination for certificates will commence on Tuesday, the 12 th 
of December 1876, at 10 a.m. 

This syllabus shows the extent of the examination, but acting 
teachers may obtain certificates who can answer plain and simple ques- 
tions confined to the followiDg subjects : — 

1. English history (leading facts). 

2. Geography (elements o^ and British). 
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3. Arithmetic (induding proportion, practice, Yulgar and decimal 
firactions). 

4. English composition, spelling, and parsing. 

5. The management of a school, including, in all cases, questions 
under Sections 2 b and 8 of the second year's paper on this subject. 

Special attention is directed to the requirements of the Code (Article 
19 a) respecting discipline, which are as follows : — 

'' To meet the requirements respecting discipline, the managers and 
teachers will be expected to satisfy the Inspector that aU reasonable 
care is taken, in the ordinary management of the school, to bring up 
the children in habits of punctuality, of good manners and language, 
of cleanliness and neatness, and also to impress upon the children the 
importance of cheerful obedience to duty, of consideration and respect 
for others, and of honour and truthfulness in word and act." 

All candidates must pass reasonably well in reading and hand- 
writing. 

Acting teachers attending the examination may, at their option, 
take the papers of the first or second year. In the former they will 
find plain and simple questions specially noted for them. 

The relatiTO proficiency of the candidates according to examination, 
and whether they take the papers of the first or second year, is recorded 
in their certificates. 

Scale of Marks. 



1. Reading 

2. Spelling 

3. Penmanship .... 

4. School Management . 

r { Grammar .... 
' I Composition .... 

6. Geography 

7. History 

8. Arithmetic .... 

9. Algebra and Mensuration (first year) 

10. Geometry 

11. Political Economy (second year) 

12. Music 

13. Drawing 

14. Languages (each) 



Good.* 


Failure. 


80 


§ 





§ 


60 


§ 


60 


§ 


60 





40 


§ 


60 





60 





90 


§ 


60 





60 





60 





40 





40 





60 






* ** Excellent" is in every case 26 per cent above ''good." 
§ Excludes candidates from a certificate. 
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Second Year. 

Spedal Subjects for Students. 

Teaching. — 100 marks are given for a good report by H.M. In- 
spector on a student's practical skill as a teacher, failure in which 
excludes candidates from a certificate. 

Music. — 30 marks will be assigned for practical skiU exhibited in the 
musical inspector's examination, failure in which involves exclusion 
firom the Christmas examination in the theory of music 



Reading and Repetition from Memort. 

First Tear. 

To read a passage in prose, and another in verse, with a distinct 
utterance, due attention to the punctuation, and just expression. Each 
student must have learned at least 300 consecutive lines of poetry, 
from the work selected under grammar (Section 2), some of which he 
will be called upon to repeat at the annual inspection of the training- 
college. 

Second Year. 

Candidates will be expected to show improvement in the higher 
qualitieB of reading, such as expression, modulation of voice, and the 
correct delivery of long or involved sentences. Each stvdent must have 
learned at least 300 consecutive lines of poetry, or 200 consecutive 
lines of prose, from the work selected under grammar (Section 1), and 
will be called upon to repeat some part at the annual inspection of the 
training-college. 

Penmanship. 

First Year. 

1. To write a specimen of the penmanship used in setting copies of 
text-hand and small-)iand. 

2. The general character of the writing in the examination papers. 

Second Year. 

As in first year, but defects more severely visited with loss of 
marks. 

[Note. — ^Writing, as taught in schools, is apt to be too small and in- 
distinct. The handwriting which was generally practised 
in the early part and middle of the last century was far 
better than that now in common use. Pupils should be 
taught to write a firm, round, legible hand.] 
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School Makaokmeht.^ 

Fint Year, 

1. To answer quettions on the best meihodB of teaching readings 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, and other common subjects of elementary 
instruction, generally, and with special reference to the development of 
the intelligence of children. 

2. To answer questions on the art of oral teaching generally. 

3. To write notes of a lesson on sanitaiy questions, inyestment of 
savings, and " common things." 

Second Tear. 

1. To teach a class in the presence of Her Majesty's Inspector.' 

2. To answer questions in writing on the following subjects : — 

a. The different methods of orgamsing an elementary schooL 

b. The form of school registers, the mode of keeping them, and 

making returns from theuL 
c The mode of teaching geography, history, and grammar, 
generally, and with special reference to the development 
of the intelligence of children. 

3. Questions connected with moral discipline, as affecting the char- 
acter and conduct of children. 

Gramhab and Composition. 

First Tear. 

1. The elements of grammar. 

2. To parse words selected from a passage in Milton's Allegro and 
Penseroso, or Spectator, Sir Roger de Coverley^s Essays. {December 
1876.)' 

^ Passages taken from Reading Lesson BookiT commonly used in 
schools may be given in the papers on all subjects which admit of it, 
and candidates will be expected to show how they would explain such 
passages to children. Each paper may also contain questions on the 
method of teaching the elementary parts of the subject to which it 
relates. 

' Students of the second year who are to be examined on the papers 
of the first year (Article 105) must also teach a class in the presence of 
Her Majesty's Inspector. 

' A passage from each author will be given ; either (not both) may 
be taken by the candidate. The work selected should be carefully read 
through in short portions, in illustration of the English Grammar vsed. 
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3. To paraphrase a passage from the book selected (1876), to con- 
yert it into the order of prose, and to analyse an easy passage. 

4. To write plain prose upon a given subject. 

Second Tear, 

1. To paraphrase {December 1876) a passage from Shakespeare's 
Macbeth, or Johnson's Lives of Dryden and Pope.^ 

2. To analyse the same passage.' 

8. To answer questions on the langpiage, style, and subject-matter of 
the work chosen for paraphrase and analysis. 
4. To write plain prose upon a given subject. 

Gboobapht. 

First Tear, 

To describe (tn words) and draw ' the map of the four quarters of 
the globe, and the map of each country in Europe (that of Great 
Britain in fuller detail). 

Second Tear, 

1. Physical, } 

2. Political, [ of the British Empire. 

3. Commercial, ) 

4. Elementary propositions in geography which depend upon 
astronomy for explanation.^ 

HiSTOEY. 

The questions will be such as can be answered from a perusal of 
any of the standard histories of England. 

Candidates will be expected to know something of the biographies of 
eminent men of the period. 

^ See footnote 3 on p. 160. 

' This subject may be studied in The Analysis of Sentences Ex- 
plained and Simplified (Longmans), or in many of the recently-pub- 
lished grammars. 

' The neatness as well as the correctness of these outlines will be 
taken into consideration. The degrees of longitude and latitude must 
be given, in order to obtain ftUl credit for the exercise. 

^ This subject may be studied in selected chapters from Sir J. Her- 
schel's Treatise on Astronomy, in Lardner's Cabinet Cydopcedia (Long- 
mans), or from Arago's Popular Astronomy, translated by Bev. E. 
Tomlinson (Routledge). There are many other manuals, and most of 
the Text-Books of Qeography contain a chapter upon the same subject. 
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First Tear, 

The history of England to the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
The paper will contain questions in Scottish history; and candidates 
in Scotland may confine themselves to those questions. 

Second Tea/r. 

The history of England from the death of Queen Elizabeth to the 
year 1815. 

Abithmbtic, Algebra, and Mensuration.^ 

First Tear, 

1. To work arithmetical sums both mentally and on paper. 

2. To prove and explain the rules. 

The figures should be well formed, and the work methodically ar- 
ranged as a good model for children to imitate. 

Also (in a separate paper) to answer simple questions, both theo- 
retical and practical, in algebra, and the mensuration of plane surfaces. 

Second Tear. 

To answer more difficult questions, and work problems in arith- 
metic, algebra, and mensuration. 

Geometry. 

First Tear. 

The first two books of Euclid, with simple deductions from the 
propositions. 

^ In Algebra, the students of the first year should understand the 
four simple rules, involution, evolution, common measures, common 
multiples, algebraic fractions and surds, ratios and proportions, pro- 
gressions and the solution of simple equations or problems producing 
such. Those of the second year should, at least, add to this a know- 
ledge of permutations and combinations, the Binomial Theorem, 
logarithms, interest and annuities, scales of notation, summation of 
ordinary series, and the solution of quadratic and simultaneous equa- 
tions or problems producing such. 

In Mensuration, the students of the first year should imderstand 
the measurement of every species of plane rectilineal figure, and the 
practical application of this to land-surveying. Those of the second 
year should add to this a knowledge of the measurement of circles or 
parts of a circle, cylinder, spheres, cones, and a few irregular solids, to- 
gether with the practical application of this knowledge to artificers' 
work, timber-measuring, and gauging. 
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Second Tear, 
The first four books of Euclid, with simple deductions from the 
propositions. 

EOONOMT. 

SecoTid Year, 

Elementary questions in political economy. Works on this subject 
published of late- years for use in schools, contain matter to which 
these questions will have reference. 

Vocal Music. 
First Year. 

1^ Notation : The treble and bass staves, and the relation between 
them. 

2. Time : Simple common and simple triple. 

8. The scales, major and minor; with the intervals (major and 
minor, perfect or other) found in both, and the chromatic intervals 
found in the latter. 

4. Transposition from one key to another ; and transcription from 
one variety of time to another (as from f to f ). 

Second Year, 

1, Notation : The alto and tenor staves, and their relations to the 
treble and bass. 

2. Time : compound common and compound triple. 

8. Classification of intervals, as perfect and imperfect, consonant 
and dissonant. 

4. Besolution of individual dissonant intervals. 

5. Rudiments of harmony : Positions of chords ; progression ; in- 
version ; discords by suspension (on fundamental basses only) ; the dis- 
cord of the dominant seventh (in its direct form only). 

[Note. — ^A paper on this subject is not given to any student about 
to leave the training-college who has not passed the musical 
inspector's examination in practical skill Acting teachers 
who take this paper must produce a certificate from some 
competent person (such as the organist of their church) that 
they have ** such an amount of musical skilly vocal sr instru- 
mental, as is sufficient for the purpose of teaching children 
to svng from notes,**] 

Drawino. 

[N,B. — ^This exercise does not form part of the December examina- 
tion. Annual examinations, in dravrmg only, are held at 

M 
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each of the trakting-collegea under inspection some Ume in 
November, and at the various local drairing-achools in con- 
nection with the Department of Science and Art, at times to 
be learned from the masters of those schook. The value of 
the exercises is marked, and the marks carried to each can- 
didate's total, for a certificate under this syllabus.] 

The series of exercises prescribed in the Art Directory^ of the 
Department of Science and Art, for a drawing certificate of the second 
grade. 

Languages. 

SI. Latin, 
2. Greek, 
8. French, 
4. German, 
will be set for each year, and candidates may take one, or two (but 
not more), of these languages. 

First Year. 

This paper will contain grammatical questiooa, and easy passages ' 
in prose for translation from and into English. 

Second Yea/r, 

This paper will contain harder passages ^ (in poetry as well as prose) 
for translation from and into English prose, with questions upon the 
construction of particular senteuces. 

Science Examinations. ^ 

Additional marks will be given to any candidate who has passed 
with success in certain of the subjects enumerated in Article VL of 
the Science Directory of the Science and Art Department, at the ex- 
aminations fixed by Article XVIIL of the same Directory ; provided 
that— 

^ For information respecting the examinations in Science and Art, 
and for copies of the Science and Art Directories, application may be 
made to ''The Secretary, Science and Art Department, South Ken- 
sington, London, W." 

^ In 1876, the passages will de taken from Cadsar's Bell. OaM., 
Books I. and IL ; Virgil's jEneid, Books I and II. ; Xenophon's 
Anabasis, Book L ; Euripides' Hecuba ; Derrihre les Haies, by Mme. de 
Witt; Racine's AthaXie; Schiller's Oeschichte des dreissigjdhrigen 
Kriegs, and Das Lied von der Olocke, 
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1. He obtains the minimum number of marks for a certificate ac- 
cording to this syllabus, without counting his science marks. 

2. He has obtsuned a first and second class at the science exam- 
inations, either in honours or in the advanced stage (Science Direc- 
tory, XXI.), of the subject or subjects for which he claims additional 
marks. 

[N'.B. — Students in training-colleges are admissible to the science 
examination in those subjects only for which a special course 
of instruction is provided in the time-table of their respective 
colleges. Students of the first year can be examined in the 
elementary etage only, and no student of either year can be 
examined in more than three subjects.] 

The subjects for which additional marks may be given (being those 
for which pupil-teachers and other candidates for admission to training- 
colleges may^ receive special marks), are as follows : — 

6. Theoretical mechanics. 

7. Applied mechanics. 

8. Acoustics, light and heat 

9. Magnetism and electricity. 

10. Inorganic chemistry. 

11. Organic chemistry. 

14. Animal physiology. 

15. Elementary botany. 
23. Physical geography. 

The numbers prefixed are those which the subjects bear in the Science 
Directory. 



SYLLABUS FOR FEMALE CANDIDATES, 1876. 

The examination for certificates will commence on Tuesday, the 
12th of December 1876, at 10 a.m. 

This syllabus shows the extent of the exammation, but acting 
teachers may obtain certificates who can answer plain and simple ques- 
tions confined to the following subjects : 

1. English history (leading facts). 

2. Geography (elements of, and British). 

8. Arithmetic (as far as practice; neat and without failure). 



^ See First Schedule in Code of 1876. 
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4. English composition, spelling, and parsing. 

5. The management of a school, including, in all cases, questions 
imder Section 3 of the second year's paper on this subject. 

Special attention is directed to the requirements of the Code (Article 
19 a) respecting discipline, which are as follows : — 

''To meet the requirements respecting discipline, the managers and 
teachers will be expected to satisfy the Inspector that all reasonable 
care is taken, in the ordinary management of the school, to bring up 
the children in habits of punctuality, of good manners and language, of 
cleanliness and neatness, and also to impress upon the children the im- 
portance of cheerful obedience to duty, of consideration and respect 
for others, and of honour and truthfulness in word and act." 

All candidates must pass reasonably well in reading and hand- 
writing. 

Acting teachers attending the examination may, at their option, take 
the papers of the first or second year. In the former they will find 
plain and simple questions specially noted for them. 

Teachers of in&nts will find questions specially bearing on the teach- 
ing of infants. 

The relative proficiency of the candidates according to examination, 
and whether they take the papers of the first or second year, is recorded 
in their certificates. 

ScaU of Marht. 



1. Beading . 

2. Spellmg . 
8. Penmanship 

4. School Management 
e { Grammar . 
' \ Composition 

6. Geography 

7. History . 

8. Arithmetic 

9. Sewing and Cutting-out 

10. Domestic Economy . 

11. Music 

12. Drawing . 
18. Languages 



Good.* 


Failiire. 


80 


§ 





§ 


60 


§ 


60 


§ 


50 





40 


§ 


50 





50 





90 


§ 


80 





50 





40 





40 





50 






* ** Excellent " is in every case 25 per cent above " good.'* 
§ Excludes candidates from a certificate. 
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Second Year. 

Special Siibjectsfor Students, 

Teaching. — 100 marks are given for a good report by H.M. Inspec- 
tor on a student's practical skill as a teacher, failure in which excludes 
candidates from a certificate. 

Music — 30 marks will be assigned for practical skill exhibited in the 
musical inspector's examination, failure in which involves exclusion 
from the Christmas examination in the theory of music. 

Heading, and Repetition fbom Memory. 

First Tear, 

To read a passage in prose, and another in verse, with a distinct 
utterance, due attention to the punctuation, and just expression. 
Each stvdent must have learned at least 200 consecutive lines of poetry 
from the work selected imder grammar (Section 2), some of which she 
will be called upon to repeat at the annual inspection of the training- 
college. 

Second Tear. 

Candidates will be expected to show improvement in the higher 
qualities of reading, such as expression, modulation of voice, and the 
correct delivery of long or involved sentences. Each student must have 
learned at least 200 consecutive lines of poetry from the work selected 
under grammar (Section 2), in addition to what she has learned in the 
first year, and will be called upon to repeat some part at the annual 
inspection of the training-college. 

Penicanship. 

First Tear, 

1. To write a specimen of the penmanship used in setting copies 
of text-hand and small-hand. 

2. The general character of the writing in the examination papers. 

Second Tear, 

Ajsi in first year ; but defects more severely visited with loss of marks. 

[Note. — Writing, as taught in schools, is apt to be too small and in- 
distinct. The handwriting which was generally practised in 
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the early part and middle of the last century waa far better 
than that now in common use. Pupils should be taught to 
write a firm, round, legible hand.] 

School Management.^ 
Firti Tear, 

1. The methods and principles of elementary teaching, generally, 
and with special reference to the development of the inteUigence of 

children 

2. Notes of lessons. 

8. To answer questions on the form of, mode of keeping, and making 
returns from school registers. (Students of the first year, who are pro- 
ceeding to a second year's residence, may omit this part of the paper.) 

4. Special subjects for candidates who, coming from, or being about 
to take, infant schools, desire to obtam special certificates as teachers 

of infants : — 

a. Method of teaching infants, and of conducting an infant 

schooL 
6. Notes of object lessons ; — such as common domestic pro- 
cesses ; functions of the human body ; common plants, 
animals, and minerals — their appearance and use. 

Second Tear. 

1. To teach a class in the presence of the inspector.* 

2. To answer questions in writing on the following subjects : — 

a. The different methods of organiaing an elementary school. 
6. The form of, the mode of keeping, and of making returns 
from school registers. 
8. Questions connected with moral discipline, as affecting the char- 
acter and conduct of children. 

[Note. — Only a percentage of the marks for these exercises will be 
given in the case of those students (of the second year)^ who 



^ Passages taken from the Beading Lesson Books commonly used in 
schools may be given in the papers on all subjects which admit of it, 
and candidates will be expected to show how they would explain such 
passages to children. Each paper may also contain questions on the 
method of teaching the elementary parts of the subject to which it 
relates. 

' Students of the second year who are to be examined on the papers 
of the first year (Article 105) must teach a class, and present a certifi- 
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do not present a certificate, signed by the miBtresa of the 
practising school, or other officer responsible for the practical 
instruction of the students in the art of teaching, and counter- 
signed by the superintendent of the training-college, stating 
that they are satisfied with the aptitude and proficiency of the 
candidates as practical teachers.] 

Grammar and Composition. 

First Year. 

1. Parsing and analysis of simple sentences. 

2. An explanation in clear and simple language of a passage from 
Qoldsmith or Scott {alternative). 

The examples for these exercises will be taken in 1876 from the first 
canto of The Lady of the Lake, and from Goldsmith's Traveller and 
Deserted Village {together). One only of the authors named may be 
selected by candidates. 

8. To write plain prose upon a given subject. 

Second Year. 

1. Parsing and analysis of sentences. 

2. An explanation in clear and simple language of a passage from 
Wordsworth or Milton (alternative). 

The examples for these exercises will be taken in 1876 from Para- 
diae Lost, Book I., and from the^rs^ book of Wordsworth's Excursion. 
On^ only of the authors named may be selected by candidates. 

3. To write plain prose upon a given subject. 

Gbography.^ 

First Year. 

1. Elementary knowledge of the shape, size, and motions of the 
earth, and of the distribution of land and water upon its surface. 

2. The physical and political geography of Great Britain and Ireland. 
8. Map-drawing, confined to this subject. 

Second Year. 
1. The British Empire and its dependencies. 

cate of practical skill like other students of the second year. Students 
seeking to pass under Article 87 (h) must also teach a class, and present 
a certificate of practical skill. 

^ No questions will be set except such as can be answered from text- 
books in common use. 
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2. The physical and political geography of Europe. 

3. Map-drawing, confined to these subjects. 

HiSTOBT.l 

First Year, 
iLlementary facts and general outline to the accession of the Tudors. 

Second Year. 

Elementary facts and general outline from the accession of the 
Tudors to the present time. 
The papers will contain questions on the history of Scotland. 

Abithmetio. 

First Year. 

1. The first four rules. 

2. Practice and Bills of Paroela 

3. Simple Proportion. 

4. Vulgar Fractions. 

5. Decimal Fractions. 

6. An exercise in Mental Arithmetic. 

The figures must be well formed, and the sums worked methodically, 
and as good models for children to imitate. 

Second Yea/r, 

1. As in first year, but defects in method and neatness more severely 
visited with loss of marks. 

2. Simple Interest. 

Sewing and Cutting-Out. 

First Year. 
To cut out and make parts of a shirt. 

Second Year. 

The work of a needlewoman in various branches applicable to the 
family of a working man. 

^ All questions set will be such as can be answered from text-books 
in common use, except that the final section will embrace subjects 
respecting the progress of the country, and the national changes in 
food, clothes, dwellings, locomotion, &c. 
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Domestic Economy. 
One paper will be set for both years. 

First Year. 

1. Clothing. 

2. Food. 



3. Cooking. 

4. Laundry. 



Second Yean'. 

1. Duties of servants. 

2. Household expenses, and investment of money. 
8. Practical rules for the preservation of health. 

[Note. — Only a percentage of the marks for this paper will be given 
in the case of those students (of both years) who do not 
present a certificate signed by the superintendent, to the 
effect that she is satisfied with their practical proficiency in 
some specified portion of the work xisually comprehended 
imder the name of industrial training.] 

Vocal Music. 

First Year. 

1. Notation : The treble and bass staves, and the relation between 
them. 

2. Time : Simple common and simple triple. 

8. The scales, major and minor; with the intervals (megor and 
minor, perfect or other) found in both, and the chromatic intervals 
found in the latter. 

4. Transposition from one key to another ; and transcription from 
one variety of time to another (as f to -f). 

Second Year. 

1. Notation : The alto and tenor staves, and their relations to the 
treble and bass. 

2. Time : Compound common and compound triple. 

3. Classification of intervals, as perfect and imperfect, consonant and 
dissonant. 

4. Resolution of individual dissonant intervals. 

5. Rudiments of harmony : positions of chords ; progression ; inver- 
sion ; discords by suspension (on fundamental basses only) ; the dis- 
cord of the dominant seventh (in its direct form only). 

[Note.— A j7aj7er on this subject is not given to any student about to 
leave the training-college who has not passed the musical 
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inspector's ezaxmnation in practical skill. Acting teachers 
who take thia paper must produce a certificate from some 
competent person (such as the organist of their church) that 
they haye " such an amount of musical skilly vocal or instru- 
mental, as is sufficient for the purpose of teaching children 
to sing from notes."] 

Dkawino. 

[A^.^. — This exercise does not form part of the December examina- 
tion. Annual examinations, im, dratoing only, are held at 
each of the training-colleges under inspection some time 
in November, and at the various local drawing schools in 
connection with the Department of Science and Art, at 
times to be learned from the masters of those schools. 
The value of the exercises is marked, and the marks 
carried to each candidate's total, for a certificate under 
this syllabus.] 

The series of exercises prescribed in the Art Directory^ of the 
Department of Science and Art, for a drawing certificate of the second 
grade. 

IjANGUAGES. 

1. Latin, 
A paper in ^ 2. French, 



m \ 2. 
( 8. 



German, 

will be set for each year, and candidates who have not attended the 
science examination, in the May preceding their examination under 
this syllabus, may take one of these languages. 

First Year. 

' This paper will contain grammatical questions, and easy passages ^ 
in prose for translation into English. 



^ For information respecting the examinations in Science and Art, 
and for copies of the Science and Art Directories, application may be 
made to '* The Secretary, Science and Art Department, South Kensing- 
ton, London, "W." 

3 In 1876 the passages will be taken from Caesar's Bdl. OoM., Books 
I. and II. ; Virgil's jEneid, Books I. and II. ; Derriire lee Haies, by 
Mme. de Witt; Racine's Athalie; Schiller's OeschicIUe des dreissig- 
jdhrigen Kriegs, and Das Lied von der Olocke, 
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Second Ytmr, 

This paper will contain harder passages ^ (in poetry as well as prose) 
for translation into English, with questions upon the construction of 
particular sentences. 

SoiENOS Examinations.' 

Additional marks will be given to any candidate who has passed with 
success in certain of the subjects enumerated in Article YL of the 
Science Directory of the Science and Art Department, at the examina- 
tions fixed by Article XYIII. of the same Directory, provided that — 

1. She obtains the minimum number of marks for a certificate 
according to this syllabus without coiinting her science mark& 

2. She has obtained a first or second class at the science examina- 
tion, either in honours or in the advanced stage (Science Directory, 
XXI.) of the subject or subjects for which she claims additional marks. 

8. She does ivoi take the language paper at the Christmas exami- 
nation. 

\N,B, — Students in training-colleges are admissible to the science 
examinations in those subjects only for which a special 
course of instruction is provided in the time-table of their 
respective colleges. Students of the first year can be examined 
in the elementary stage only, and no student of either year can 
be examined in more than two subjects.] 

The subjects foi; which additional marks may be given (being those 
which pupil-teachers and other candidates for admission to training- 
colleges may' receive special marks) are as follows : — 

6. Theoretical mechanics. 

7. Applied mechanics. 

8. Acoustics, light and heat 

9. Magnetism and electricity. 

10. Inorganic chemistry. 

11. Organic chemistry. 

14. Animal physiology. 

15. Elementary botany. 
28. Physical geography. 

The numbers prefixed are those which the subjects bear in the 
Science Directory. 



^ See footnote 2, p. 172. 
• See footnote 1, p. 172. 
8 See First Schedule in Code of 1876. 
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V. 

TEACHERS' MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT. 
[From the '' Instructions to Inspectors.''] 

The foUowmg form of memorandum is printed for the guidance of 
managers and teachers, but they are not bound to adopt it : — 



Memobanditm of Agreement between 



herein-after called The Managers, on behalf of the Managers of 

the School, and 

herein-after 

called The Schoolmaster. 

The said Managers, for themselves, their executors, administra- 
tors, and assigns, agree with the said schoolmaster, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, — 

1. To engage the said schoolmaster as principal teacher of {or of 

the department of] the said school 

from the day of 18 

inclusive, until the expiration of three calendar months from 
the date at which notice in writing shall have been given on 
either side to end such engagement, or untH wilful breach 
shall have been made in any of the following stipulations, or 
until in lieu of notice the salary and emoluments herein-after 
agreed for shall have been paid for three calendar months 
beyond the day on which the engagement is to be ended. 

2. To pay to the said schoolmaster, by four equal payments on the 

usual quarter-days, with proportionate sums for any shorter 
periods included in this engagement, a salary at the rate of 

£ per annum so long as the sum received on account 

of the said school, in grants from the Government upon exa- 
mination of the scholars and in fees from the scholars within 
the year ending at the quarter-day up to which the school- 
master has to be paid, shall together not have been less than 
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£ ; but, by bo much as they shall have been less, the 

salary shall be less also by the same sum.^ 

3. To permit the schoolmaster to occupy the residence attached to 

the said school. 

4. To keep the fabric and fixtures of the said residence in tenant- 

able repair without any deduction on that account from the 
salary herein-before agreed to be paid. 

The said Schoolmaster agrees, for himself, his executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, with the said managers, their executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns — 

1. To teach the usual subjects of elementary instruction to the 

scholars attending the said school on such days and during 
such hours as the managers may appoint, not exceeding 
hours per week (exclusively of Sundays).' 

2. To maintain good order and discipline among the scholars, and 

to train them in good habits and manners. 
8. To attend and assist at all inspections and examinations of the 
school and scholars as often as required by the managers to 
do so. 
4. To keep all such registers and accoimts, and to furnish from 
them such certificates, extracts, and returns as the managers 
may require. 
. 6. To receive for and pay to' the said managers all scholars' fees. 

6. To take all proper care of the premises, fixtures, furniture, 

books, and appurtenances of the said school, and of the 
premises and fixtures of the said residence. 

7. To pay the sum of per day, by way of liquidated 

damages, for so long a time as he shall hold and occupy the 



^ The effect of this provision is to Beaire to the master a certain 
minimum salary, and, subject to a maximum, to give him a pecuniary 
interest in the prosperity of the school. There are obvious objections 
to giving a direct interest in the GU>vemment grant to the master who 
keeps the registers which help to determine its amount. If, for the 
sake of stimulus, such a direct interest be given to him, it should be 
confined (as above) to that part of the grant which deperids upon examii- 
nation^ and should not extend to that part which depends u^on average 
attendance. 

* If the master has duties to discharge on Sundays, the requisite 
stipulation must be added. 

' This stipulation should always be mad& Whatever be the master's 
interest in anv receipts, they should be paid to the managers in fuU, 
and he should receive his proper share back. The school account 
should show both the receipt and the outgoing in such cases. 
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; odd school and residenoe after the end of this agreement and 
without the express consent of the said managers, all such 
sums to be recoyerable by distress and sale as rent from ten- 
ant to landlord, and the recovery thereof not to bar the use of 
any other remedies given by Act of Parliament for the removal 
of schoolmasters continuing to hold premises which they are 
bound to vacate with their office. 

Signed this day of , 18 



.Witness. 



VL 



A SHORT DIGEST OF THOSE PORTIONS OF THE HALF- 
TIME ACTS WHICH RELATE TO THE AGE AND 
ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL OF CHILDREN EM- 
PLOYED IN FACTORIES, MINES, ETC. 

The Factory Act of 1844 (7 &; 8 Vict. c. 15), s. 29, enacted that ''no 
child under eigJU years of age shall be employed in any factory ; " ' 
but the Factory Act of 1874 (37 k 88 Yict. c. 44) declares, that after 
the year 1875 no child shall be employed *' in a factory to which this 



^ Requires an adhesive Inland Revenue stamp of 6d., which must 
be cancelled in the manner directed by Act 23 & 24 Vict. c. Ill, sect. 
12, (that is to say,) every party to the agreement must, at the time of 
signing the same, also write, upon or across the stamp, his name, and 
the date of the day and year. 

' The following is the definition of '' Factory," as given in the 73d 
section of the same Act : *' All buildings and premises situated with- 
in any part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, where- 
in or within the close or curtilage of which steam, water, or any other 
mechanical power shall be used to move or work any machinery em- 
ployed in preparing, manufacturing, or finishing, or in any procees 
incident to the manufacture of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, 
or UyuOf either separately or mixed together or mixed with any other 
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Act applies'*^ "nnder the age of ten 3^ ears." (Those lawfully em- 
ployed under the age of ten previously to 1876 may continue to be so 
employed.) 

The Workshop 3 Regulation Act, 1867 (SO & 31 Vict. c. 146), fixes 
eight as the minimum age that a child can be employed. 

The Factory Acts Extension Act,' 1864 (27 & 28 Vict c. 48), declares 
that no one may be employed in fustian-cuUing under the age of eleven 
year 

The Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867 * (30 t 31 Vict c. 103), says 



material or any fabric made thereof ; and any room situated within the 
outward gate or boundary of any factory wherein children or young 
persons are employed in any process incident to the manufacture 
carried on in the factory shiJl be taken to be a part of the factory, 
although it may not contain any machinery ; and any part of such 
factory may be taken to be a factory vdthin the meaning of this Act." 
The 9 & 10 Vict. c. 40, however, declares "certain ropeworks not 
within the operation of the Factory Acts." On the other hand, by the 
24 & 25 Vict. c. 117, "factories in which machines for the manufactiire 
of lace are moved by steam or water power," and by the 33 & 34 Vict, 
c. 62, ** printworks and bleaching and dyeing worke,'* are brought with- 
in the operation of the Factory Acts. 

^ The Act of 1874 applies to factories as defined by the Factory Acts 
of 1833, 1844 (as amended by the Ropeworks Act, 1846), and 1856 
and to Lace Factories as defined by the Lace Factory Act, 1861. 

' Workshop is defined as "any room or place whatever, whether in 
the open air or under cover, in which any handicraft is carried on by 
any child, young person, or woman, and to which and over which the 
person by whom such child, young person, or woman is employed has 
the right of access and control." 

' By this Act, the provisions of the Factory Acts are extended to 

the manufacture of earthenware^ except bricks and tiles, not being 
ornamental tiles; the manufacture of Itccifer-matches ; the manu- 
facture of percussion-caps ; the manufacture of cartridges; the employ- 
ment of paper-staining ; and the employment of fustianrcutting. 
* By this, the Factory Acts are extended to — 

(1.) Any blast fumcux, or other furnace or premises in or on 
which the process of smelting or otherwise obtaining any 
metal from the ores is carried on. 
(2. ) Any copper mill. 

(3.) AjQy miUf forge^ or other premises in or on which any process 
is carried on for converting iron into malleable iron, steel, or 
tin plate, or for otherwise making or converting steel. 
(4. ) Iron foundries, copper foundries, brass foundries, and other 
premises or places in which the process of foimc^g or east- 
ing any metal is carried on. 
(5.) Any premises in which steam, water, or other mechanical 
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that ** no boy under the age of twelve yean, and no female, ahall be em- 
ployed in any part of a glass factory in which the process of melting 
or annealing glass is carried on ; " and that ** no child under the age of 
eleven years shall be employed in grinding in the metal trades." 

The Factory and Workshop Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Vict c. 104), pro- 
vides that ** no female under the age of sixteen years, and no child under 
the age of ten years, shall be employed in the manufacture of bricks 
and tiles, not being ornamental tiles." 

The Factory Act, 1844, provides — 

1st, That a child may be employed daily in a factory for six hours and 
thirty minutes. In this case the occupier of the factory shall obtain a 
certificate from a schoolmaster that such child has attended " school 
during at least three hours after the hour of eight of the clock in the 
morning and before the hour of six of the clock in the evening," ''on 
each working day of every week during any part of which the said 
child shall continue in such employment" (s. 38). Saturday is ex- 
pressly excepted ; and sickness, holidays, unavoidable causes, are pro- 
vided for. Or, 

2d, That a child may be employed in a factory ** 10 hours in any 
one day on three alternate days of every week. " The occupier of the 
factory must then obtain a certificate from a schoolmaster that such 
child has attended " school for at least five hours between the hours of 
eight of the clock in the morning and six of the clock in the afternoon 
of the same day on each week day preceding each day of employment 
in the factory, unless such preceding day shall be a Saturday, when no 
school attendance of such child shall be required" (s. 31). 

The Workshop Regulation Act, 1867, enacts that "every child who 
is employed in a workshop shall attend school for at least ten hours in 

power is used for moving machinery employed (a) in the 
manufacture of machinery; (b) in the manufacture of any 
article of metal, not being machinery ; (c) in the manufac- 
ture of india-rubber or gutta-percha, or articles made wholly 
or partly of india-rubber or gutta-percha. 

(6.) Any premises in which any of the following manufactures or 
processes are carried on — namely : (a) paper manufacture ; 
(b) glaee mxinufacture ; (c) tobacco m£bnufacture ; {d) letter- 
press printing ; (c) bookbinding, 

(7.) Any premises, whether adjoining or separate, in the same 
occupation, situate in the same city, town, parish, or place, 
and constituting one trade establishment, in, on, or toithin 
the precincts of which fifty or more persons are employed in 
any manufacturing process. 
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every week during the whole of which he is bo employed/' and pro- 
ceeds to declare that there shall not be reckoned as school attendance 
for any child any time "in excess of three hours at any one time, or in 
excess of five hours on any one day ; or on Sundays ; or before eight 
o'clock in the morning, or after six o'clock in the evening." £very 
occupier of a workshop must obtain from the principal teacher a certi- 
ficate that the child has attended as required by the Act. 

In the various Factory Acts, &c., 1833-71, '* child " is defined '' as a per- 
son under the age of thirteen years," and a ''young person " as a ''per- 
son of the age of thirteen years and under the age of eighteen years ; " but 
the Factory Act of 1874 declares a person under fourteen to be a " child " 
unless he (or she) has attained a certain standard of proficiency. 

The 15th section of the Factory Act, 1874, declares that after 1st 
January 1876 attendance at a school not recognised by the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department as giving efficient elementary education shall not be 
deemed attendance at school for the purpose of the Factory Act. This 
section, however, only applies when there is a sufficient supply of pro- 
per school accommodation in the district, and when there is a school so 
recognised within two miles of the factory. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872 ^ (85 & 36 Vict. c. 76), de- 
clares that " no hoy under the age of ten years, and no woman or girl 
of any age," shall be employed below ground ; and that " no child un- 
der the age of ten years " shall be employed above ground. 

" A boy of the age of ten and under the age of ttoelve years " may be 
employed under ground, with the consent of a Secretary of State, for six 
hours daily for six days in the week, or for ten hours daily for three 
days in the week. 

The immediate employer of any boy between the ages of ten and 
twelve employed under ground, and of any child between the ages of 
ten and -thirteen employed above ground, must obtain a certificate from 
the principal teacher of some school showing that the boy has attended 
" twenty hours in every two weeks during which he is so employed " in 
any mine. 

The MetalliferouB Mines Regulation Act, 1872 * (35 k 36 Yici o. 77), 
enacts that " no boy under the age of twelve years, and no girl or wo- 
man of any age," shall be employed below ground. 

^ Applies to "mines of coal, mines of stratified ironstone, mines of 
shale, and mines of fire-clay." 

* Applies to "every mine of whatever description other than a mine 
to whidi the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872, applies." 

N 
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ABSENCE from examination not allowed, 19 B 5 and 19 C4. 

ACCOUNTS to be kept and audited, 11 g ] as to evening 
schools with separate accounts, 109. 

ADMISSION TO APPRENTICESHIP, certificates required 
from pupil-teachers on, pp. 125-30. 

ADMISSION REGISTER to be kept, 17 g. 

AGE, limits of, to earn a grant without examination, 19 B 1 ; 
within what limits attendance may be reckoned, 25. 

ALGEBRA, for the extra grant, pp. 135-8 ; what required 
from pupil-teachers, pp. 128-9; at the examination for 
certificates, p. 162. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, what required for the extra grant, 
pp. 136-9. 

ANNUAL MAINTENANCE, not more than one-half paid by 
the grant, 32 a 2 ; what is not so considered, 32 a 2. 

AREA OF PREMISES, 17 c. 

ARITHMETIC, grant for, 19 B 2 ; what required in the dif- 
ferent standards, 28 ; from pupil-teachers, pp. 126-9 ; at 
the examination for certificates, pp. 162 and 170; instruc- 
tions to H.M. Inspectors on the examination in, pp. 143-7* 

ASSISTANT {see Inspector's Assistant). 
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ASSISTANT TEACHER, counts as two pupil-teachers, 32 c 
2 ; when qualified to be examined for a certificate, 47 6 3 ; 
pupil-teachers may become, 78 ; who may be, 79 ; when 
they cease to be assistant teachers, 80 ; how vacancy to 
be filled up, 81 ; terms with the managers, 82; from what 
date counted as part of the school staff, 82 a. 

ATTENDANCE REGISTER to be kept, 17 g. 

ATTENDANCES (see aUo Average Attendance), number to 
be made by full-time scholars. Id B ; by half-timers, 20 
a j by scholars above ten years of age, certified by 
managers to be beneficially employed at work when not 
at school, 20 6 j by scholars residing two miles from the 
school, 20 c ; what counts as an attendance^ 23 j limits of 
age, 25. 

AUDITOR to be appointed, \1 g. 

AVERAGE ATTENDANCE {see also Attendances), grant on, 
19 A ; further grant, on those above seven, depending on 
examination, 19 C 1 and 19 C 2; on evening school, 22 a; 
how to find the average attendance, 26 ; attendance of 
half-timers, 27 j what requires a pupil-teacher, 32 c ; what 
rate allows of a provisionally certificated teacher, 60. 

BALLOT ACT {see Parliamentary Election). 

BOARD {see School Board). 

BOOKS, style of the reading-books required, 28 ; bad supply 

of books may cause a reduction of the grant, 32 h. 
BOTANY, what required for the extra grant, pp. 136-9. 
BUILDING GRANTS, not now made, 16; conditions on 

which they were formerly made, 16. 

CANDIDATES for pupil-teacher vacancies engaged as moni- 
tors, 74 ; under what conditions save the school from a 
reduction on account of insufficient staff, 75 j for admis- 
sion into a training-college, 93 ; the successful arranged 
in two classes, 94 ; what required from, 97. 
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CERTIFICATED TEACHER («c Teacher). 

CERTIFICATES, teachers to obtain, must be examined, 43 ; 
by whom they can be obtained, 47 ; show the proficiency 
of teachers according to examination, and the nature of 
the professional training which they have received, 50 ; 
how to obtain a certificate, 50 ; how many classes of, 53 ; 
of the fourth class, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 59 5, 59 c ; of the 
third class, 54 &, 55, 59 a ; of the second class, 54 a, 54 6 ; 
of the first class, 54 a, 54 6 ; when must application for 
certificates without examination be made, 59 ; certificate 
for acting teachers of public schools, 66 ; future rating 
of existing certificates, 63-5 ; may be recalled, suspended, 
or reduced, 69; obtained after two years' training and 
probation, 86; after one year's training and probation, 47 
a, 87 ; of infant teachers, 103 ; of those who have had two 
years of training, 104; under the Labour Acts {see Lab- 
our Acts) ; certificates of pupil-teachers at admission and 
during their engagement, pp. 125-30. 

CHANGES of correspondent, 15 a; of staff, 17 e. 

CHARACTER and CONDUCT of teacher, 67 ; of assistant 
teacher, 80; of pupil-teacher, pp. 125-30. 

CHEMISTRY, what required for the extra grant, p. 136-8. 

CHILD, not to be denied admission to the school, 17 a; every 

child to be examined, 19 B 5 and 19 C 4; one-half of 

children examined in grammar, history, and geography, 

. must pass, 19 C 4 ; every child must be examined in a 

higher standard every year, 29 (exception thereto, 29). 

CHRISTMAS EXAMINATION (see Examination). 

CLEANLINESS of school, 17 c ; of children, 19 A 3. 

CLERGYMEN cannot be teachers, 42 ; exception thereto, 42. 

CLOTHING not maintenance, 32 a 2. 

CODE for the year must be purchased by managers, 34 ; may 

be revised by Department, 119; to be printed every year, 
120; its schedules and notes of same authority as its 

Articles, 121. 
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COLLEGE (see Training-College). 

COMPOSITION required in Standards V. and VL, 28 ; from 
pupil-teachers, pp. 125-9 j at the examination for certifi- 
cates, pp. 160 and 169. 

COOKERY, lessons in practical cookery count as school at- 
tendance, 24. 

COPY-BOOKS, in the different Standards, 28. 

CORRESPONDENCE with the Department, how to be con- 
ducted, 15 a. 

CORRESPONDENT with the Department must be appoint- 
ed, 15 a; change of, to be notified to the Department, 15 
a ; teachers cannot act as, 15 6 ; must sign certain entries 
in the log-book, 39. 

COUNCIL OF A SCOTCH UNIVERSITY, a member of, 
if an acting teacher of a public school, can receive a cer- 
tificate without examination, 66. 

CUBICAL CONTENTS of the school-room, 17 c. 

DATE of inspection of day school, 11 ; of evening school, 107. 

DEDUCTION (see Reduction). 

DIARY (see Log-Book). 

DICTATION, in the various Standards, 28 ; required from 
pupil-teachers on admission, p. 126. 

DISCIPLINE, grant on, 19 A 3. 

DISTANCE of school from towns, 19 D j number of attend- 
ances required by those who live two miles from school, 
20 c. 

DISTRICTS OF HER MAJESTY'S INSPECTORS, p. xii. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY PAPER set to female candidates 
for admission to training-college, p. 125 ; what required 
for the extra grant, pp. 137-9 ; at examination for certifi- 
cates, p. 171. 

DRAWING, what required from pupil-teachers, p. 130; at 
examination for certificates, pp. 163 and 172. 

DRILL (see Military Drill). 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Scotch), administer grant, 
2 ; may refuse an application for a grant 7 6, 14 ; inform 
the managers of the month for the Inspector's visit, 11; 
and of any change of date, 11 ; not a party to the agree- 
ment between the managers and their pupil-teachers, 71 ; 
but will arbitrate, if desired, 72 ; leave to the authorities 
of the training-coUeges the choice of candidates, 93, 95, 
98 ; under what conditions will refuse to grant teachers' 
certificates, 99 ; may revise the Code, 119. 
ELECTION, school-room for, 19. 
ELECTRICITY {see Magnetism). 
EMOLUMENT, school must not be carried on with a view to 

private, 17 6 ; of. teachers, 43. 
ENDOWMENT does not affect grant, 32 a, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, what re- 
quired for the extra grant, pp. 136-8. 
EPIDEMIC, closing school on account of, 19. 
EUCLID, what required for the extra grant, pp. 135-7 ; from 
pupil-teachers, pp. 128-9 ; at the examination for certifi- 
cates, pp. 162-3. 
EVENING SCHOOL, teacher need not always be certificated, 
n d] number of times the school must meet, 22 ; grant 
on its average attendance, 22 a ; and on its examination, 
22 b ; what counts as an attendance, 23 ; limits of age, 
25 ; application for examination of, to be renewed annually, 
106 ; examination held but once a-year, 107 ; when grant 
is paid to evening school connected with a day school, and 
with no separate account, 108 ; when not connected, or 
with a separate account, 109 ; a common centre of exam- 
ination maybe chosen, 110 ; smallest number for separate 
examination. 111; who holds the examination, 112. 
EXAMINATION, grant computed from date when acting 
teacher passes, 17 e ; grant for every qualified scholar pre- 
sent on the day of, 19 B ; grant for every individual pass 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 19 B 2 ; results of, 
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communicated to managers, 19 B 4 ; all qaalified scholars to 
be presented, 19 B 5, and 19 C 4 ; examination in grammar, 
19 C 1 ; in history and geography, 19 G 2 ; oral, or on paper, 
19 C 5 ; in higher subjects, 21a; of those who have already 
passed Standard YL, 21 6 ; of evening scholars, 22 6 ; 
standards of, 28 ; children must not be examined a second 
time in the same or a lower standard (see the excep- 
tion), 29 ; examination for certificates, held at the train- 
. ing-coUeges, 44 ; syllabus of subjects to be had from 
the Department, 45 ; names of candidates desiring to 
be examined must be sent to the Department, 46; 
to whom the examination for certificates is open, 
47; what examination teachers and graduates must 
pass, 48 ; list of successful candidates published, 49 ; 
fourth-class certificates may be granted without ex- 
amination, 59, 66 (3) ; under what conditions third-class 
certificates are granted without examination, 59 a, 66 (3) ; 
to whom first or second class certificates are granted with- 
out examination, 66 (1) and (2) ; pupil-teachers must be 
annually examined, 70 d, and 70 e ; for admission into 
training-colleges, 91 ; what it comprises, 92 ; who are ad- 
mitted, 93 ; of the resident students of the training-col- 
leges, when held, 100, who eligible, 101, different kinds 
of, 102; for infants' certificates, 103; two years' training, 
104 ; fourth division, 105 ; of evening schools (see Even- 
ing Schools). 

EXAMINATION SCHEDULE, how to prepare, p. 139. 

EXTKA SUBJECTS (see Higher Subjects). 

FACTORY ACTS (see Labour Acts). 

FEES, not to exceed ninepence a-week, 6. 

FEES, RATES, and SUBSCRIPTIONS, the grant in public 

elementary schools never exceeds the sum raised by, 32 a 1. 
FRENCH at examination for admission to training-colleges, 

p. 129; what required for the extra grant, pp. 136-8; 
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from male pnpil-teachers, p. 130 ; at examination for cer- 
tificates, pp. 164, 172. 
FURNITUEE, if not sufficient, may cause a reduction from 
the grant, 32 5. 

QAELIC, how intelligence of children tested in districts 
where Gaelic is spoken, 19 C 3. 

GEOGRAPHY, payment for, 19 C 2 ; what required in the 
different standards, 28 ; from pupil-teachers, pp. 126.9 ; 
at the examination for certificates, pp. 161, 169. {See 
also Physical Geography.) 

GERMAN at examination for admission into training-colleges, 
p. 129 ; what required for the extra grant, pp. 136-7 ; 
from pupil-teachers, p. 130 ; at the examination for certi- 
ficates, pp. 164, 172. 

GIRLS to be taught plain needlework and cutting-out, 17/ 

GRADUATES IN ARTS or SCIENCE, who have satisfied 
an Inspector of their practical skiU as teachers, can be ex- 
amined for the certificate, 47 c; but need not be examined 
in any of the subjects in which they were examined on 
obtaining a degree, 48 ; if acting teachers of public schools, 
will receive certificate without examination, 66. 

GRAMMAR, payment for, 19 C 1 ; what required from pupil- 
teachers, p. 125-9.; at the examination for certificates, pp. 
160, 169. 

GRANT, aids local exertion, 3 ; conditions of its receipt, 4 ; 
to what schools given, 5 ; not given for instruction in 
religious subjects, 7 ; nor to schools established after the 
passing of the Education (Scotland) Act (exception there- 
to), 7 ; nor to higher-class public schools, 7 ; paid but on 
the report of an Inspector, 10 ; paid only once a-year, 13; 
to obtain, application must first be made to the Depart- 
ment, 14 ; not now given in aid of building, enlarging, 
improving, or fitting up schools, 16 ; what are the requi- 
sites for, 17 ; from what date first grant is computed, 17 
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e ; managers must appoint one of their number to sign 
the receipt for the grant, 17 A j withheld for any serious 
'prim&fdcie objection, 18 ; on average attendance in day 
school, 19 A ; on singing, 19 A 2 ; on discipline and 
organisation, 19 A 3 ; for part of the year, 19 ; after 
March 1878 will not be paid for any scholar who passes 
in only one of the demfmtary subjects, 19 B 3 ; for an in- 
telligent and grammatical knowledge of passages read, 19 
C 1 ; f or history and geography, 19 C 2 ; extra grant for 
small schools, 19 D ; for pupil-teachers, 19 E ; for higher 
subjects, 21 ; extra grant where school-rate of threepence 
in the pound is less than twenty pounds, &c., 21 ; with- 
held if 75 per cent of the passes attainable in the standard 
examination are not obtained, 21 c; for evening schools, 
22 ; to the practising schools of training-colleges, 86 ; to 
- training-colleges, 86-90; not paid if Department is not 
satisfied with the premises^ management, and staff, 84 ; 
the highest grant a training-college can receive, 89 ; how 
it is paid, 90 ; for night schools, when paid, 108, 109. 
GBEEE at examination for admission to training-colleges, p. 
129 ; what required for the extra grant, pp. 136-8 j from 
male pupil-teachers, p. 130 j at the examination for certi- 
ficates, p. 164. 

HALF-TIMEKS (««j Labour Acts). 

HEALTH of candidates on admission to training-colleges, 97 ; 
of pupil-teachers, pp. 125-9. 

HEAT («« Light). 

HIGHER SUBJECTS provided for by time-table, 21 ; those 
who have passed Standard YI., and claim a grant for ex- 
amination in the higher subjects, also pass in history and 
geography, 19 C 2. 

HISTORY, payment for, 19 2; what required in the differ- 
ent standards, 28; from pupil-teachers, pp. 126-7 ; at the 
examination for certificates, pp. 161, 170. 
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HYMNS, when to be taught, 6. 

ILLNESS of teachers to be entered in the log-book, 36. 

INFANTS' instruction must not interfere with that of the 
older children, 19 B 1 (a) ; must have a separate certifi- 
cated teacher, to earn a higher grant, 19 B 1 (5) ; fourth- 
class certificates for infants' teachers, 53, 59 (6) ; one 
year's training sufficient for infants' certificate, 87 ; special 
subjects of examination for infants' certificates, 103 ; 
instructions to H.M. Inspectors on the examination of 
infant schools, p. 148. 

INSPECTION, date of, remains the same from year to year, 
unless the Department inform the managers of a change, 
11. 

INSPECTOR verifies the fulfilment of the conditions on which 
grants are made, 8 ; may allow his assistant to examine 
into the attendance and proficiency of the scholars, 10 ; 
may visit without notice, 12 ; reports any serious primd 
fade objection to the receipt of the grant, 18 ; not to 
interfere with organisation of training-college, 19 A; 
decides whether examination in history and geography 
shall be oral or on paper, 19 C 5 ; reports in small villages 
in favour of an extra grant, 19 D ; will bring reading- 
books for conducting an examination, 28 ; will recom- 
mend deductions on account of faults of instruction, 
insufficient supply of books, &c., and defects in the pre- 
mises, 32 & ; on a visit without notice will see that 
requirements of the Department have been carried into 
effect, 32 6 ; at every visit to a school, calls for log-book 
and portfolio, and reports upon them, 40 ; notes in log- 
book every visit paid without notice, and particulars 
requiring the managers' attention, 40 ; reports for teacher 
to sit for examination, 47 6 2 ; reports on teachers under- 
going probation, 51 ; reports before a certificate is issued 
without examination, 59, 66; reports on organisation- 
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discipline, and instruction of the school, 68 ; application 
made to Inspector for examination of evening schools, 
106; fixes the day of examination, 107; may examine 
several evening schools at some convenient centre, 110; 
need not hold the examination* personally, 112; grants 
certificates under the various Labour Acts, 113 ; whom he 
may depute to sign them, 114 ; to whom he grants them, 
115, 116; application is made to, to hold a special exa- 
mination, 117 ; instruction to, on examination of chil- 
dren, p. 143. List of Inspectors with their districts and 
headquarters, p. xii. 

INSPECTOR'S ASSISTANT may examine into the attend- 
ance and proficiency of the scholars, 10 ; may conduct the 
evening-school examination, 112; may sign the certificates 
under the Labour Acts, 114. List of, p. xv. 

INSPECTOR'S REPORT to be entered in the log-book, 39. 

LABOUR ACTS, number of attendances required of scholars 
attending under, 20 ; what these reckon as, 27 ; certificates 
under, granted by the Inspector, 20, 113; by whom 
signed, 114; to whom granted, 115, 116; special exami- 
nation for such certificates, when held, 117. 

LATIN at examination for admission into training-college, 
p. 129 ; what required for the extra grant, pp. 136-8; from 
male pupil-teachers, p. 130; at the examination for certifi- 
cates, pp. 164, 172. 

LAY TEACHERS alone recognised, 42. 

LETTERS (official) should be numbered and kept in a port- 
folio, 34. 

LIGHT AND HEAT, what required for the extra grant, 
pp. 136-139. 

LIST of successful candidates for certificates published, 49. 

LOG-BOOK must be provided, 34 ; what kind, 35 ; for what 
purpose, 36, 39 ; what may not be entered, 37 ; no era- 
sures, 38 ; visits without notice to be entered therein, 40. 
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MAQNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, what required for the 
extra grant, pp. 136-9. 

MANAGERS receive grants, 6 ; can transfer schools to school 
boards, 5 ; must appoint a correspondent with the De- 
partment, and give notice of any change of correspondent, 
15 a, and of any changes in the school staff, 17 e ; teachers 
cannot act as managers or correspondents, 16 b; under 
what conditions they can act as clerks or treasurers of 
school boards, 15 6 ; what the term managers includes, 
15 c; managers may derive no emolument from school, 
17 6; must make all returns called for, 17 g ; must keep 
accounts, and have the same duly audited, 17 ^ ; the 
amount of grant, what they can claim, 19 ; must provide 
a Code for the year, a log-book, regbters of attendance, 
and a portfolio, 34; annually report on teachers' char- 
acter, conduct, and attention to duty, 67 ; enter into an 
agreement with pupil-teachers, 70/; on what conditions 
may refer disputes with the pupil-teachers to the Depart- 
ment, 72 ; report on assistant teachers, 80 ; must annually 
apply for examination of evening school, 106 ; and state 
the number to be examined, 111 ; managers appointed 
by a school board, 15 c. 

MAPS must be provided, 32 h ; instructions to H.M. Inspec- 
tors on the examination of, p. 148. 

MATHEMATICS, what required from pupil-teachers, pp. 
126-9 ; for the extra grant, pp. 135-7 ; for examination for 
certificates, p. 162. 

MECHANICS, what required for the extra grant, pp. 136-8. 

MEMORANDUM of agreement for pupil-teachers, p. 131; 
new agreement on change of managers, p. 133; form for 
cancelling engagements, p. 135. 

MENSURATION, what required at the examination for cer- 
tificates, p. 162. 

MILITARY DRILL, attendance at, counts as school attend- 
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ance, 24; letter from War Office on (England), 24; in-' 
structions to H.M. Inspectors in reference to, p. 148. 

MONITORS bring grants to school, 19 B 2 ; fill up pupil- 
teacher vacancies, 74 ; under what conditions save the 
school from a deduction from the grant, 75 ; fill vacan- 
cies of assistant teachers, 81. 

MUSIC, what required from pupil-teachers, pp. 126-9 ; at the 
examination for certificates, pp. 163, 171 ; at the examina- 
tion for admission into training-colleges, p. 130. 

NEEDLEWORK must be taught, 17/; required from female 
pupil-teachers, p. 125. 

NUMBER of times the day school must meet, 19 ; that every 
day scholar must attend to entitle him to be examined, 
19 B ; that the evening school must meet, 22 ; the num- 
ber of hours that each evening scholar must attend to 
entitle him to be examined, 22 &. 

OFFICES must be suitable, 17 c; what are not so considered, 
17 c ; if defective, will cause a reduction of the grant, 
32 (h). 

ORAL EXAMINATION in history and geography, 19 C 5. 

ORGANISATION, grant on, 19 A (3). 

PARENTS must provide elementary instruction for children, 
3; who liable to undertake the duty of, 3; when ex- 
empted from providing, 3. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION, use of school-room for, 19. 

PARSING required from the children, 28 ; from pupil- 
teacher, pp. 126-9. 

PASSES, grant on, 19 B 2, 21 a, 21 6, 22 & ; no grant on, 19 
B 3, 21 c, 21 d. 

PENSIONING of teacher by school board, 17 e. 
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PENSIONS OF TEACHERS, 118. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, what required for the extra 
grant, pp. 136-9. 

PHYSICS {see Light and Heat, and Magnetism and Electri- 
city). 

POETRY required in Standards V.-VL, 28; from pupil- 
teachers, pp. 127-9. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, what required at the examination 
for certificates, p. 163. 

POPULATION, within two miles being only 200 or 300, 
19 D. 

PORTFOLIO for official letters must be provided, 34. 

PREMISES, state of, 17 c ; defects therein will cause a reduc- 
tion of the grant, 32 b, 

PRIZES (money) not maintenance, 32 a 2. 

PROBATION, teachers must undergo, 43 ; how long, 61 ; 
teachers under probation bring grants to schools, 62 ; 
teachers must complete the period of probation before 
grant is made to the training-college on their behalf, 
86, 87. 

PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE, how obtained, 60, 78; 
duration, 61 ; what it is, 62. 

PUNCTUALITY, 19 A 3. 

PUPIL-TEACHERS who are provisionally certificated may 
be principal teachers in evening schools, 17 c^; bring a 
grant to school by passing the examination, 19 E ; num- 
ber required, 32 c; by whom they can be replaced, 
32 c 2 and 32 c 3 ; when they can sit for certificate, 
47 6 1 ; cannot serve under a fourth-class certificated 
teacher, 57 ; how they can become provisionally certifi- 
cated, 60 ; how long this provisional certificate lasts, 61 ; 
what it is, 62 ; in what schools pupil-teachers can serve, 
70 (a) ; age of, 70 (6); under whom they may serve, 70 (a), 
70 (c) ; must be annually presented to the Inspector for 
examination, 70 (c^); must annually pass the examina- 
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tions and produce certificates of health and character, 
70 {e) ; must sign a memorandum of agreement, 70 (/) ; 
number allowed in each school, 70 (^) ; agreement with 
the managers alone, 71 ; under what conditions disputes 
may be referred to the Department, 72 ; vacancies must 
not be filled up until the next examination, 73; vacancies 
in a pupil-teachership cause a reduction from the grant, 
76 (exception thereto, 75) ; course open to a pupil-teacher 
who has completed the engagement, 78 ; when may serve 
as assistant teachers, 79 ; when may be admitted into a 
training-college, 93 (6) and 93 (c) ; qualifications and cer- 
tificates at admission and during their engagement, pp. 
125-30 ; form of memorandum of agreement for, p. 131 ; 
form of new agreement on change of managers, p. 133 ; 
form for cancelling engagement of pupil-teachers, p. 135. 

QUEEN'S SCHOLARS, grant for, 90 ; who are, 96 ; under 
what circumstances may attend the classes in a Scotch 
University, 102 (6). 

RATES {see Fees). 

READING, grant for, 19 B 2 ; what required in the various 
standards, 28 ; from pupil-teachers, pp. 125-9 ; at the 
examination for certificates, pp. 159, 167 ; instruction to 
H.M. Inspectors on the examination in, p. 143. 

READING-BOOKS (religious), 6 ; class-books, 28. 

RECITATION required from pupil-teachers, pp. 127-9. 

RECREATION, for a few minutes, allowed to count as part 
of the two hours' attendance, 23. 

REDUCTION in the number of attendances, 20 ; of the 
grant for specific subjects for bad standard examination, 
21 c ; on account of a scholar having been examined in 
the same subject by the Science and Art Department, 
21 c? ; on account of its excess above income from fees, 
rates, and subscriptions, 32 a 1 (exception thereto, 32 a 2) ; 
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on account of its excess above half the maintenance, 
32 a 2 (exception thereto, 32 a 2); for faults of instruc- 
tion, insufficient supply of books, <&c., and defects in the 
premises, 32 6 ; on account of an insufficient staff, 32 c ; 
for interval between employment of two certificated 
teachers, 32 d ; not made if increased attendance since last 
settlement of the school staff, 33. 

KEGISTERS to be marked by, or under the supervision of, 
the principal teacher, 17 g ; inaccuracies in, 17 g ; rules 
for marking, p. 141 ; circular from Education Depart- 
ment on, p. 152. 

RELIGION, no child to be refused admittance ^to school on 
account of, 6 ; no grant for, 7. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, any child maybe withdrawn 
from, 6 ; must be at the beginning, or end, or beginning 
and end, of school meeting, 6 ; no examination in, 6. 

REPAIRS, if not ordinary, cannot count as maintenance, 
32 a 2. 

REPETITION, what required from pupil-teachers, pp. 126-9 ; 
at the examination for certificates, pp. 169, 167. 

REPORTS on teacher before a certificate is issued, 51. 

REQUISITES for a grant, 17. 

RESIGNATION of teacher, 17 e, 

RESULTS of examination communicated to managers, 19 
B4. 

RETURNS called for by the Department must be made, 17 ^ ; 
also those called for by the Board of Education and the 
school boards, 17 ^. 

REVISION of certificates, 54 6, 55 ; from fourth class, by exa- 
mination only, 58. 

SALARIES of teachers, 43. 
SCHOLAR (see Child). 

SCHOOL to be open to children of all denominations, 6 ; 
number of times day school open, 19 ; employed for 
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ballot, 19 ; closed for epidemic, 19 ; with an average 
attendance of less than sixty, teacher for, 60. 

SCHOOL BOAEDS receive grants for the public schools 
under their management, 6 ; teachers cannot act as mem- 
bers or officers of, 15 6 (exception thereto, 15 h)\ the 
treasurer signs the receipt for the grant, 17 A. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, what required in the examina- 
tion for certificates, pp. 160, 168. 

SCIENCE AND AKT DEPARTMENT, no scholar can 
claim, in one year, a grant for the same subject from 
Education Department and from the, 21 d'y marks ob- 
tained at examinations of, count at examination for 
admission to training-colleges, pp. 129-30; at examination 
for certificates, pp. 164, 173. 

SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, study of, in training-coUege, 84. 

SECOND INSPECTION, if Inspector reports any serious 
prirnd facie objection, 18. 

SEMPSTRESSES, female candidates for pupil-teachership 
must be competent, p. 125. 

SEWING- MISTRESS may be employed instead of a pupH- 
teacher, 32 c 3. 

SEWING and CUTTING-OUT, what required at the exa- 
mination for certificates, p. 170. 

SEX of pupil-teacher same as principal teacher, 70 c ; excep- 
tion thereto, 70 c, 

SINGING, what grant on, 19 A 2 ; Departmental Circular 
on, 19 A 3. 

SMALL PARISHES, certificates for teachers of schools in, 
59 c. 

SPELLING of the children, 28 ; of pupil-teachers, pp. 126-9. 

STAFF, changes in, to be sent to the Department, 17 c; 
school staff for the year, how settled, 39. 

STANDARDS of examination, 28 ; what, to be examined in 
the next year, 29. 
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STANDARDS II.-III., to possess a knowledge of grammar, 
19 C 1. 

STANDARDS ly.-YL to pass in history and geography, 
19 C 2 ; bat no payment for these subjects unless 10 per 
cent of those examined under Article 19 B 2 are pre- 
sented in these Standards, 19 C 2 ; examination in 
higher subjects, 21. 

STANDARD VI. Those who have already passed Standard 
VI. examined with their class in history and geography, 
19 C 2 ; may pass in three higher subjects, 21 6. 

STATISTICAL RETURNS to be trustworthy, 17 g. 

STUDENTS in training-colleges (see Training-CoUeges). 

SUBJECTS {see also Higher Subjects) of Examination, 28 ; 
for pupil-teachers, pp. 125-30. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS (see Fees). 

SYLLABUS of subjects for examination for the certificate to 
be had from the Department,. 45 ; includes special sub- 
jects for teachers of infants, 103 ; for male candidates, 
p. 157; for female candidates, p. 165. 

TEACHERS cannot act as managers of, or correspondents 
for, the schools in which they are employed, nor as 
members or officers of school boards, 15 & (exception 
thereto, 15 &) ; must be certificated (except in evening 
schools), 17 d; must not have other duties which inter- 
fere with school hours or time of instruction of pupil- 
teacher, 17 d; appointment must be recognised by the 
Department, 17 e ; resignation and pensioning of, by 
school board, 17 « ; must make all returns called for, 17 ^ ; 
must keep an adnussion and attendance register, 17 ^ ; 
a separate teacher for infants if a larger grant is sought, 
19 B 1 (6) ; to make weekly entries in log-book, 36 ; all 
changes of, to be entered in the log-book, 39; what 
classes of teachers are recognised by the Department, 41 ; 
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lay. persons alone, 42; to obtain certificates, must be 
examined and undergo probation, 43 ; salaries of, 43 ; 
the names of those who wish to sit for a certificate must 
be sent to the Department, 46 ; a certificated teacher of 
the fourth class cannot have charge of pupil-teachers, 57; 
certificates for acting teachers of public schools, 66 ; cha- 
racter, conduct, and attention to duty annually reported 
on by managers, 67 ; number of pupil-teachers for each 
teacher, 70 (g) ; report on assistant teachers, 80 ; teachers 
trained for two years, 86 ; for one year, 87 ; may sign cer- 
tificates under the Labour Acts, 114 ; teachers' memoran- 
dum of agreement, p. 174; organising teacher of several 
small schools, 62. 

TEACHING of pupil-teachers, pp. 126-9. 

TIME-TABLE may provide for higher subjects of secular 
instruction, 21 ; minute of the Committee of Council 
approving of, p. 149 ; circular to H.M. Inspectors on, 
p. 151. 

TKAINING-COLLEGES, examinations held at, 44 ; when 
students of, can sit for examination, 47 a ; when pupil- 
teachers may be examined for admission to, 78 ; what a 
training-college includes, 83 ; Department must be satis- 
fied with premises, management, and staff, 84 ; scientific 
subjects taught, 84 ; grants to, 85-90 ; largest grant 
obtainable, 89 ; grant how paid, 90 ; examination for 
admission into, 91 ; subjects of examination for admis- 
sion, 92 ; who can be admitted, 93, 95 ; terms of admis- 
sion, 98 ; results of non-fulfilment of conditions of admis- 
sion, 9.9 ; examination of resident students, where and 
when held, 100 ; what students admissible, 101 ; the 
different examinations of, 102 ; infant certificates, 103 ; 
two years* training, 104 ; list of, 84. 

TEANSFEK OF SCHOOL to school board, 5. 

TEEATS not maintenance, 32 a 2. 
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UNCERTIFICATED TEACHER in evening school, 17 d ; 
in teaching sewing, 32 c 3 ; can be examined for the cer- 
tificate if upwards of twenty-one years of age, and a 
favourable rei>ort from the Inspector has been obtained, 
47 6 2. 

VACANCIES in the office of pupil-teacher must not be filled 
up till the next inspection, 73 ; monitors may be engaged 
to fill, 74 ; under what conditions reduction of the grant 
is thereby prevented, 75 ; cause of a forfeiture, 76. 

VISIT WITHOUT NOTICE can be made at any time by an 
Inspector, 12 ; may affect the granf for discipline and 
organisation, 19 A 3 ; if when Inspector calls the require- 
ments of the Department have not been carried into 
effect, a deduction from the next grant may follow, 32 b ; 
to be entered in the log-book, 39. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, what required, 28. 

WRITING, grant for, 19 B 2 ; what required in the different 
standards, 28 ; from pupil-teachers, p. 126 ; at the exam- 
ination for certificates, pp. 159, 167 ; instructions to H.M. 
Inspectors on the examination in, p. 143. 

YEAR, School, ends on the last day of the month preceding 
that fixed for Inspector's annual visit, 13. 
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WOBK BY THE SAME AUTflOES ON THE ENGHSH CODE. 



THE SCHOOL GUASBIAH, Jannazy 22, 1876. 

** The manual before us, on the New Code of 1875, has been com- 
piled by two gentlemen evidently qualified for the task, not only 
by legal knowledge but also by intimate acquaintance with the working 
of the Education Department. With all the aids of good typography, 
this handy volume exhibits, first in a simple and then in a more 
elaborate form, the conditions on which schools must be conducted in 
order to earn grants from the public purse. In a preliminary chapter 
called * The analysis of the Code,* the novice is led by the hand into 
the very heart of these mysteries, without confusing him by the 
presentation of unnecessary details. But having been familiarised in 
these ten pages, as it were, with the ground plan of the edifice, the 
reader is next introduced to the body of the Code itself, and led from 
section to section, with his conductor ever at hand to explain to him 
its precise mode of operation, to show the connection between its 
several provisions and the interpretations which have been put on the 
original text by certain explanatory circulars issued from time to 
time by the Education Department ; . . . and it is a great boon to 
have their bearing recorded for us at the foot of the section on which 
they were originally intended to form an official commentary. . . . 
The compilers of the manual have done a service to education of 
much wider application by the fair and able sketch of the history of 
the administration of education grants in England, which they have 
compiled from documentary sources and prefixed to this volume. 
The difficulty of mastering contemporary history is proverbial, and 
the majority of the more recent converts to educational activity are 
content, but are now no longer condemned to remain in ignorance of 
the labours and struggles through which elementary education has 
forced its way to its present position. . . . None know so well as 
those who have been long engaged in administering the grant how 
small a proportion failure bears to success in the magnificent work 
which has grown up under their auspices. 'Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona.' And the writers of the present manual have per- 
formed a patriotic as well as a graceful task in rescuing from oblivion 
the memory of the founders of the existing system of elementary edu- 
cation, and in vindicating the work itself from the abuse whidi has 
been heaped upon it."' 



THE SCHOOL BOIBD CHSOHICLE, January 1, 1876. 

"The text of the Code fonns bnt a small portion of this book. 
First we have nearly forty pages of the history of State aid to elemen- 
tary schools in this country. This is well and vigorously written. 
Beginning with a hasty glance at the state of the education of the 
poor previous to the first grant, five and thirty years ago, it passes on 
to a rapid survey of what Parliament has done in the matter from time 
to time since 1839, how and for what purpose the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education was formed, and in what manner and by whom 
it has done its work ; thus leading up in a clear and intei'esting way 
to the Act of 1870, and what has followed during these five years. 
Especial attention is given to the steps that have been taken from 
time to time for the rearing of a class of teachers and for improving 
the standard of instruction. This little history is dotted over with 
figures showing the progress of the work during all these years. It 
contains a good history of the Code, indicating distinctly the points 
and changes over which controversy has arisen from time to time. . . . 
The work is admirably adapted to its purpose. Everybody inter- 
ested in the subject must have observed that the Code is not exactly 
a document which he who runs may read. It does not tell its own 
story of the machinery, of the relations of the Education Department 
to the schools, in a lucid and concise manner. It wants interpreta- 
tion. The editors of this book have interpreted it in the chapter 
called 'Analysis of the Code,' where you can see at a glance the 
unravelling of the mystery of annual grants on average attendance, 
on presentation, and on examination ; of grants for specific subjects, 
grants to small rural districts, grants to pupil-teachers, &c. Then 
comes the Code itself, voluminously annotated. The additional 
information (over that to be gleaned from the Code itself) afforded in 
these notes to pupil-teachers, especially with respect to training- 
colleges, is very considerable and very vfiduable." 

THE SCHOLASTIC SEGISTEB, February 1, 1876. 

'' This work is exhaustive, clear, comprehensive, and fully answers 
to its title-page, no necessary branch of the subject being in any way 
neglected.** 

THE SCHOOLHASTEB, January 8, 1876. 

''The New Code is not a long document, but the queries which 
reach us by the score every week from distracted students show clearly 
that it is not easily remembered or understood. To any one desirous 
of knowing the educational laws of the Privy Council, the Code 
must, at its first reading, be anything but easy. The book now before 
us endeavours to make simple that which to many is so difficult. . . . 
The Appendix contains many interesting documents, which, will be 
found valuable not only to those who are already under the Education 
Department, but to those also who are desirous of entering the pro- 
fession or of making themselves familiar as managers with the details 
of the system.'* 



EVEN JJIQ 8TAVDASD, January 6, 1876. 

" Supplies excellent notes, an analysis, and forms, with an intro- 
ductory sketch.** 

LAW TIMES, January 8, 1876. 

" The work opens with a very well written sketch of the adminis- 
tration of the grants for Public Elementary Education (1839-1875), 
and this is followed by an analysis of the Code. . . . The authors 
have written it with a view to assist the greatly increasing body of 
persons who are brought for the first time into responsible connection 
with elementary education. To these it will be of great use." 

THE BOCK, January 21, 1876. 

^ " Much valuable information as to the details of working and other 
kindred points.'* 

THE PBESS AHD ST JAMES'S CHBOHICLE, January 8, 1876. 

" "We have in these pages not only the text of the New Code but 
notes explanatory and illustrative of the Act ; an appendix and index, 
with a valuable introductory sketch of the administration of the 
Grants for Public Elementary Education.** 

THE BEOOBD, March 8, 1876. 

" The very title will suggest hopes of light and help to perplexed 
clergymen and other managers of schoob ; they will find Messrs 
Gibbs and Edwards most useful friends, removing difficulties, and 
answering hard questions which beset the path of those who are trying 
to keep up the school, and comply with the manifold demands of 
Grovemment," 



THE MAHCHESTEB COUBIEB AHD LAHCASHIBE QENEBAL 

ADVEBTISEB, January 28, 1876. 

''The mass of valuable information which it contains is such as 
to render the volume one which will be prized by all who, whether 
as legislators or otherwise, interest themselves in the question of 
Elementary Education. . . . The conditions under which grants of 
various kinds may be obtained are clearly and fully set forth, and 
there is abundance of information with regard to the duties and 
emoluments of teachers and pupil-teachers. The work represents 
much labour on the part of the authors.*' 

THE TOBESHIBE POST, January 27, 1876. 

" This is one of the most useful books of the kind that has come 
under our notice.*' 



THE SHEFFIELD AJSTD BOIHERHAX lEDEFEEDEHT^ 

December 80, 1876. 

'' Mnst prove of no small utility, not only to all members of School 
Boaxds, and the managers and teachers of elementary schools, bat 
also to many who, though not officially associated with the working of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, are interested in its progress, 
and wishful to have a clear and complete knowledge of its principles 
and regulations. All that can be desired on these points, and in a 
well-arranged form, is to be found here. . . . Such a condensed 
manual was much needed, and the editors have taken true pains to 
make it thorough and easily understood." . 



mDLAHD COUJVTIES HERALD, Jaanajy 18, 1876. 

''This neat and handy volume is intended for the use of School 
Boards and managers and teachers of public Elementary Schools, to 
whose attention we cordially conmiend it.'' 



KAMPBHTTIE ADVEBTIflEB, January 1, 1876. 

"This work may be styled a vade mecum to all persons engaged, 
either as teachers or school managers, in carrying out the new Code of 
Regulations of the Education Department. For their benefit, its pro- 
visions have been carefully analysed, especially those on which the 
grants depend. The notes wiU also be found most useful in conducing 
to a clear understanding of the Code. The matter is well arranged, 
and there is A copious index to facilitate reference ; so that by carefolly 
studying this work, any one may have the Code at his fingers' ends." 



WESTEBE DAILT MEBCUST, January 13, 1876. 

"A most useful manual, specially prepared for the use, of members 
of School Boards, and the managers and teachers of public elementary 
schools, many of whom are now brought for the first time into respon- 
sible coUnection with Elementary Education, and necessarily require 
such a guide as Messrs Gibbs and Edwards have compiled. With it in 
their hands, they will speedily be able to settle any knotty question 
which will at times arise. It was a capital idea to introduce the sub- 
ject-matter of the volume with a brief history of public elementary 
education in the country since 1839. This historic sketch, compiled 
from the reports of the Committee of Council and the debates on the 
Bevised Code of 1862, and the Education Act of 1870, is most inter- 
esting. Following it is a clear and able analysis of the Code ; then the 
Code itself, with an appendix containing many forms and directions of 
special value to the teachers ; and a copious index, enabling the manual 
to be readily handled, completes the work." 
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English Language. 



NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Includ- 
ing a very copious selection of Scientific, Technical, and other 
Terms and Phrases. Designed for use in Schools and Colleges, 
and as a Handy Book for C^neral Reference. By the RevjAMES 
Stormonth, and the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A. Third Edition, 
with a Supplement of many additional words ; and a list of Scrip- 
ture proper names, and other names, all respelt for pronunciation. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 785, 7s. 6d. 

THE SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 

AND WORD-BOOK. Combining the advantages of an ordinary 
Pronouncing School Dictionary and an Etymological Spelling- Book. 
By the Rev. James Stormonth. Fcap. Svo, pp. 254, as. 

THE HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, Pro- 
nouncing AND Explanatory. For Use in Elementary Schools. 
By the Rev. James Stormonth. i6mo, pp. 268, gd. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH PROSE - LITERA- 
TURE, Biographical and Critical : designed mainly to show char- 
acteristics of style. By W. Minto, M.A. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

'* Is a work which all who desire to make a close study of style in English 
prose will do well to use attentively."— SlEaruiard. 

''A close and careful analysis of the main attributes of style, as developed 
in the work of its greatest masters, stated with remarkable clearness of ex- 
pression, and arranged upon a plan of most exact method."— iScAoo2 Board 
Chronicle. 

« An admirable book, well selected and well pat together."— ITesfmifwCer 
RevUvi. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH POETS, 
from Chaucer to Shirley. By Wm. Minto, M.A., Author 
of 'A Manual of English Prose Literature.' One vol. cr. 8vo, 9s. 

** Altogether this is a most faithftil and thorough piece of work, fitted to be 
largely useful, and may take rank among the best educational efforts which 
have recently issued from the press."— jVoncoTi/brwiw^. 

•* We cannot recommend to our readers, especially to those who are prepar- 
ing for examination, a better or more concise work on the earlier English 
poets. Mr Minto shows critical power of a high order, and has given ns a 
really admirable book." — Cifoil Service Gazette. 

* ' This volume shows not only a good deid of reading, but Judgment and taste." 
— Saturday Revieto. 

PROGRESSIVE AND CLASSIFIED SPELLING- 
BOOK. By Hannah R. Lockwood, Authoress of 'Little 
Mary's Mythology.' Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 



WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AHD 80N8^ 



ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION : A Practical 
Manual for Use in Schools. Bj Jambs Currie. M.A., 
Principal of the Chnrch of SooUand Tiaimng Collie, Edinbingfa. 
Eleventh Edition, is. 6d. 

** We do not ramember haviii^ teen a voik so eompletely to our mind as this, 
trideh combines sound theory with jndicions praetice. Proceeding step by step, 
it advances from the formation of Uie shortest senteoces to the composition of 
complete essays, the papil being everywhere famished with all needfal assist- 
aoce in the way of models and hints. Nobody can work through such a hook 
as this without thoroughly understanding the structure of sentences, and 
acquiring facility in arranging and expressing his thoughts appropriately. It 
ought to be extensively used.'*— AfArSncsum.. 



Geography. 



NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION. 

A MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political. By the Rev. Alexander 
Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 676. 7s. 6d. 
This volume — the result of many years' unremitting application — is 
specially adapted for the use of Teachers, Advanced Classes, Candi- 
dates for the Civil Service, and proficients in geography generally. 

THIRTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 

ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 

the Same. Fifteenth Edition, revised to the present time. Crown 

8vo, pp. 300. 3s. 
The 'Elements' form a careful condensation of the 'Manual,' the 
order of arrangement being .the same, the river-systems of the globe 
playing the same conspicuous part, the pronunciation being given, and 
the results of the latest census being uniformly exhibited. This volume 
is now extensively introduced into many of the best schools in the 
kingdom. 

SECOND edition. 

THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Intended 

as an Intermediate Book between the Author's 'Outlines of 
Geography* and 'Elements of Geography.' By the Same. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 224. 2s. 

seventy-sixth thousand. 
OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Eigh- 

teenth Edition, revised to the present time. By the Same. 

z8mo, pp. Z12. IS. 
These ' Outlines ' — in many respects an epitome of the ' Elements ' — 
are carefully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrange- 
ment is the same as in the Author's larger works. Minute details are 
avoided, the broad outlines are graphically presented, the accentua- 
tion marked, and the most recent changes in political geography ex- 
hibited. 

fifty-eighth thousand, revised to the present time. 
FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 

iSmo, pp. 56. Sewed, 4d. ; in cloth, 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

From ' First Steps in Geography.' By the Same. 3d. 
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** Few of our Aond&ooX;* of popular scienee can he »aid to have ffreater or 
more deeigive merit than thoae of Mr Page on Geology and PaUeontoloay. 
They are clear and vigorous in style, they never oppress the reader wUh a 
pedantic display of learning ^ nor overwhelm him with a pompous and super- 
fiuous temUnclogy ; and they have the happjf art of taking him, straightwtvy 
to the face of nature herself ^ insteadof leadinq himby the tortuous ana hewii- 
dering paths oftechnieai system and artijiciat elassiJictUion,*' — Saturday Be- 
riew. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

By David Page, LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham 
University of Physical Science, Newcastle. With Engravings on 
Wood and Glossarial Index. Tenth Edition, as. 6cl. 

" It has not been oar good fortune to examine a text-book on science of 
which we could express an opinion so entirely favourable as we are enabled to 
do of Mr Page's little work.*' — Athenceinn. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, De- 
scriptive AND Industrial. By the Same. With Engravings, 
and Glossaxy of Scientific Terms. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 7s. 6d. 

" We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, and do not hesitate to 
say that it is an excellent compendium of the ^n^eat facts of Geology, and writ- 
ten in a truthful and philosophic spirit" — BdtrHnirgh Philosophical Journal. 

** As a school-book nothing can match the Advanced Text-Book of Geology 
by Professor Page of Newcastle. **— if eoAanie«' Magazine. 

" We know of no introduction containing a larger amount of information in 
the same space, and which we could more cordially recommend to the geologi- 
cal Bi\ident."—Athenceum. 

THE GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR. A Progres- 

sive Series of Questions, adapted to the Introductory and Advanced 
Text- Books of Geology. Ptepared to assist Teachers in framing 
their Examinations, and Students in testing their own Progress and 
Proficiency. By the Same. Fifth Edition, gd. 

SYNOPSES OF SUBJECTS taught in the Geo- 
logical Class, College of Physical Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
University of Durham. By the Same. Fcap., cloth, as. 6d. 

THE CRUST OF THE EARTH : A Handy Out- 
line OP Geology. By the Same. Sixth Edition, is. 

" An eminently satisfactory work, giving, in less than 100 pages, an admir- 
able ontline sketch of Geology, . . . forming, if not a royal road, at least 
one of the smoothest we possess to an intelligent acquaintance with geolo- 
gical phenomena."— S^eot«man. 

** Of singular merit for its clearness and tmst\7orthy character."— ^ondard. 

GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL READERS. A Series 

of Popular Sketches in Geology and Palaeontology. By the Same. 
Third Edition, enlarged. 6s. 

** This is one of the best of Mr Page's many good books. It is written in a 
flowing popular style. Without Ulnstration or any extraneous aid, the narra- 
tive must prove attractive to any intelligent TesAw.**-~0€ologieal Magazine, 
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HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEO- 
LOGY, AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 
Second Edition, enlaiged. ys. 6d. 

" The only dictionary of Geology in the Wnglinh langnage— modem in date, 
and ezhaofltiTe in treatment." — Beview. 

CHIPS AND CHAPTERS. A Book for Amateurs 

and Young Geologists. By the Same. 5s. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE 

GLOBE. Witli numerous Illustrations. By the Same. Grown 
8vo. 68. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF GEOLOGY. A Brief Re- 

view of the Aim, Scope, and Character of Geological Inquiry. 
By the Same. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Physical Geography. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By David 
Page, LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham Univer- 
sity of Physical Science, Newcastle. Seventh Edition, ss. 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By the Same. With Engravings. Second Edition. 

" A thoroughly good Text-Book of Physical Oeography.*'— iSaturdaff iZeoiew. 

EXAMINATIONS ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

A Progressive Series of Questions, adapted to the Introductory and 
Advanced Text- Books of Physical Geography. By the Same. 
Second Edition. Qd. 

COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Carl Ritter. 

Translated by W. L. Gagb. Fcap., 3s. 6d. 

Lati n, 

ADITUS FACILIORES : An Easy Latin Construing 

Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., 
Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime Fel- 
low of St John's College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. C. Darnell, 
M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 
and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS OF THE LATIN 

LANGUAGE; or, Latin Forms and English Roots. By J. 
Ross, M.A., Rector of the High School of Arbroath. Crown 8vo. 

Creek, 

ADITUS FACILIORES GR^CL An Easy Greek 

Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the Authors of 
' Aditus Faciliores, an Easy Latin Construing Book,' &c. 

[In the Press. 
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OUTLINES OF NATURAL HISTORY, for Be- 

ginners ; being Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological 
T3rpes. By Henry Alleyne Nicholson. M.D., F.R,S.E., 
F.G.S., &c., Professor of Natural History in the University of 
St Andrews. 52 Engravings, is. 6d. 

" There has been no book since Patterson's well-known < Zoology for 
Schools ' that has so completely provided for the class to which it is ad(S«ssed 
as the capital little volume by Dr Nicholson."— Poputor Science Review, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 

FOR THE Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with 156 Engravings, 3s. 

" Very suitable for junior classes in schools. There is no reason why any one 
should not become acquainted with the principles of the science, and the facts 
on which they are based, as set forth in this volume." — Lancet. 

" Nothing can be better adapted to its object than this dieap and well- 
written Introduction."— London Quarterly Riview. 

TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 

Schools. Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 En- 
gravings on Wood, 6s. 

*' This capital introduction to natural history is illustrated and well got up 
in every way. We should be glad to see it generally used in schools."— If «dv- 
eal Prese and Circular. 

A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 

Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Zoology. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 
732, with 300 Engravings on Wood, 12s. 6d. 

*' It is the best manual of zoology yet published, not merely In England, but 
in Europe."— Pa22 MaU Gazette, July 20, 1871. 

"The best treatise on Zoology in moderate compass that we possess."— 
Lancet, May 18, 1872. 

A MANUAL OF PALAEONTOLOGY, for the Use 

OP Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Palaeontology. Crown 8vo, with upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s. 

" This book will be found to be one of the best of guides to the principles of 
Paleontology and the study of organic remains."— ^tA^rueum. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BIO- 
LOGY. Crown 8v0| with numerous Engravings, 5s. 

EXAMINATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY; being 

a Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Author's Introduc- 
tory and Advanced Text-Books and the Student's Manual of 
Zoology. IS. 
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EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

fOB THS UsB or ScBOOLS. Sfitffiirh Edicioa. Post 810^ ppi 
604. Tflk 6d. lH? T Ptrt io leatho'* 

ATLAS TO Epitomb or the History op Europe. 
Elkvem Colourkd Maps. Bf A. Kbtth Johmstom. LLi.D., 
F.R,S.& In 4to, 7s. 

THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By 

the Hew, Jambs Whitb* Author of 'The Histaiy of Fnnoe:' 
Seventh Edition, post 9wo, with Index. 61^ 

** B* torn to walk opos th« only tnis principle, and pi D duc— a pleton that 
at onea aatiaHaa trath, arreata the meaofr, and flila the imacinatlon. It will 
be difflenlt to lay handa on any hook at the Und mora mefoTand aun antar- 
taJnioip. "— TtiiMC. 

"He haa aefaed the aalient pofnta— Indeed, the goreniing inddenta— in each 
centary, and abown their raodyed bearing aa welT on their own age aa on the 
p r ogr e aa of the worid. Yl^oroaaly and tmly, often by a aingie tooch, haa he 
marked the traits of leading men ; iriien needAil, he tondiea ali^tly their 
biographical career. Theatateof theeoontry andof aodety, of artaandkazn- 
iog, aiui, more than all, of the modea of liTfns, are ^^gafidaiDj aketrhwl, and 
npon the whole with mote fiilneaa than any other dinaion.''— nS^pedofor. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Times. 

By the Rer. Jambs Whitb, Author of ' The Eighteen Chxistinn 
Centuries.' Fifth Edition, post 8to. with Index, 68. 

"An excellent and eonipnhaBaiTe eompendimn of Fkench hlatofy."' 
Mmtional Rnitw. 

FACTS AND DATES; or. The Leading Events in 

Sacred and Profane History, and the Psincipal Facts in the Various 
Pbyiical Sciences : the Memory being aided throughout by a Sim- 
ple and Natural Method. For Schools and Private Reference. By 
the Rev. Alex. Mackat, LL.D., F.R.G.S., Author of 'A Manual 
of Modem Geography,' fta Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 356. 

THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE APOSTLE 

PAUL. A continuous Narrative for Schools and Bible Classes. 
By Charles Michie, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 

" The detaUa are earefolly eolleeted and akilfiilly put together, and the ont- 
eome la a ancclnct, yet clear and oominehenaive, new of ue life and Uboare 
of the great Apoatle. The atory of Paol'a life, so replete with apirit-etirrinK 
inddenta, la told in a manner extremely well fitted to arreat the attention of 
advanced pupils, and we can with confidence commend this little work as an 
admirable text-book for Bible-clasaes. The narrative ia enriched by foot- 
notea, from which it ia apparent that Mr Michle ia well poated up in the liter»- 
tore of the subject. These are anbjoined without any pretence or parade of 
learning, and only when required to elucidate or illnatrate the text. The map 
at the doae will enable the reader to trace the courae of the Apoatle in his 
varioua miasionary toura. We give thla handbook onr warm oonunendation : 
it certainly deaervea a wide drcohition.''— JITational Bducation Cfat^tU, 
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TEE SHEFTIELD AJBTD BOTHKRHAM IVDEFENDEHT, 

December 80, 1876. 

" Must prove of no small utility, not only to all members of School 
Boards, and the managers and teachers of elementary schools, bat 
also to many who, though not officially associated with the working of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, are interested in its progress, 
and wishful to have a clear and complete knowledge of its principles 
and regulations. All that can be desired on these points, and in a 
well-arranged form, is to be found here. . . . Such a condensed 
manual was much needed, and the editors have taken true pains to 
make it thorough and easily understood." . 

MIDLAND COtJKTIES HESALD, January 18, 1876. 

"This neat and handy volume is intended for the use of School 
Boards and managers and teachers of public Elementary Schools, to 
whose attention we cordially commend it." 

TTAMPflHTBE ADYEBTISEB, January 1, 1876. 

" This work may be styled a vade mecum to all persons engaged, 
either as teachers or school managers, in carrying out the new Code of 
Relations of the Education Department. For their benefit, its pro- 
visions have been carefully analysed, especially those on which the 
grants depend. The notes will also be found most useful in conducing 
to a clear understanding of the Code. The matter is well arranged, 
and there is sL copious index to facilitate reference ; so that by caremlly 
studying this work, any one may have the Code at his fingers' ends." 



WESTEBir DAILY HEBCUSY, January 12, 1876. 

''A most useful manual, specially prepared for the use^of members 
of School Boards, and the managers and teachers of public elementary 
schools, many of whom are now brought for the first time into respon- 
sible coUnection with Elementary Education, and necessarily require 
such a guide as Messrs Gibbs and Edwards have compiled. With it in 
their hands, they will speedily be able to settle any knotty question 
which will at times arise. It was a capital idea to introduce the sub- 
ject-matter of the volume with a brief history of public elementary 
education in the country since 1839. This historic sketch, compiled 
from the reports of the Committee of Council and the debates on the 
Revised Code of 1862, and the Education Act of 1870, is most inter- 
esting. Following it is a clear and able analysis of the Code ; then the 
Code itself, with an appendix containing many forms and directions of 
special value to the teachers ; and a copious index, enabling the manual 
to be readily handled, completes the work." 



